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PREFACE. 


TH£RE  are  few  things  so  painful,  as  the 
necessity  of  speaking  of  one's  self;  but^ 
whenever  it  does  occur,  philosophers,  deep- 
est versed  in  the  hopes  and  fears  which  sway 
the  human  heart,  recommend  proceeding 
at  once  with  the  task  boldly,  or,  in  other 
words,  becoming,  for  awhile,  modestly 
impudent  I  shall  beg  leave  to  follow  this 
advice,  because  I  think  it  both 'promotes 
my  own  interest^  and  can  in  no  shape  mili- 
tate against  that  of  itiy  readers. 

At  the  close  of  18^3,  the  Editor  of  the 
New  Times,  in  the  performance,  as  he  con- 
sidered, of  his  public  duty,. seized  the  op- 
portunity, on  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  to  deliver  fully  his 
opinions  respecting  the  late  Emperor  of 
Fxance,  and  the  circumstances  which  more 
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particularly  distinguished  his  career.,    la 
adopting    this    step,   the   Editor   was,  of  ' 
course,  perfectly  justified;   but,  on  perus-^  * 
ing  his  remarl^i,  it  forcibly  struck  me  that 
the  conclusions  derived  from  them  by  no 
means  equalled  the  right  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  I,  accordingly,  resolved  to  ex- 
pose such  of  his  reasonings  as,  to  my  ap- 
preheosiod,    appeared    most  defective   iri 
Ipgici,  of  mo^t  warped  by  political  bias. 
Events  over  whieh  I  could  tec^rcise  -  bat 
slight  control  have,  until  this  Aioihent)  pn^ 
vented  the  cbnipletion  of  my  design  ;   bqt 
to  defer  is  not  rthrfeys  to  destroy,  and  I 
ndw,  therefore,  'prtsiraie  to  bring  forward  »a 
w'otic  wMch)  whatever  it  mtiy  have  lost  in 
novelty^  ^ill^  I  tn^st,  b€i  found   to  have' 
gained  la  interest,  frokn  the  power  which- ' 
time  has  afforded  me  of  GonsaHing  the 
mdny  late  publications'  Hsspecting  Na|Mv' 
leon. 

1  am  little  of  a  politician,  and  shall  not, 
at  this  day,  aspire  to  tlie  dangerom  ho- 
nour  of  tiiat  name;  but  J  have  always  ch^ 
rished  a  desire  to  hear  men  and  their  w$^ 
tions  spoken  of  without  goile^-^to  find>  in 
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thp^wofds  of.  the  Fi^och  satirist,  "  a  cat 
caUad^a  cat^  and  a  villain  called  a  villain/* 
In  ih»s  spirit rt  sat  dawn  jto  conipose  these 
sbepis ;  and>  iu  this  spirit,  I  have,  exerted 
the.  nigdtfFate  ability  which  I  nmy  possess, 
tc^i^t^plete  them. 

-U:hQ  period  of  Napoleon's  rule  is  ao  recent^ 
^h^  {changes  which  his  system  produced 
4Ufe  yet,  59-  much  in  their  infapcy,— the 
lAOftals  whoo^  his  glory  benefitted,  or  those 
wlM«n:b)s  .ambiiion  beggared,  fonxi  still  so 
lai^  a  portion  of  the  living  worlds  th94:  to 
eUpett.  a  total  absence  of  every  partiality, . 
Qff  siil^ects  which  have  so  essentially  di- 
YMddd  society,  would  be»  perhaps,  to  look 
fiir  an  ampler  store  of  .modemtion.and  st^- 
i(^afO  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
btiii^;  but  I  have  done  my  best,  I  repeat, 
to  ooQsider,  every  case  of  which  I  have 
tr^tedf  with  impartiality ;  to  draw.no  con- 
clusion a0  undeniable,  in  which  I  did  aot 
99iaeerve  that  iacts  bore  me  out;  nor  to  put 
forth  any  circumstance  as  probable^  the  at- 
tiibiitefli  of  which  didiiot  authorise  my^up* 
pouticms^ 

The  inflveBce  of  the  press  js  one  of  such 


vital  importance,  and  at  this  time  is.  90. 
universally  felt,  that  no  apology*  will^  1  pre- 
sume, be  necessary,  for  making  my  reply 
to  a  journalist-writer  the  vehicle  for  9x1  His- 
torical Inquiry  concerning  Napoleon.  I 
ha.ve  ^selected  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times 
for  my  opponent  on  no  other  accoupt  thap 
that  he  has  ever  shown  himself  the  most 
formidable,  the  most  irreconcilable,  of  a||^ 
Napoleon's  enemies, —  not  less,  indeed^ 
celebrated  by  the  constancy  of  his  hos^ 
tility,  than  by  the  talent  and  the  elo** 
quence  with  which  he  has  poured  forth' 
his  soul.  Had  my  aim  been  to  mystify^ 
instead  of  to  elucidate,  policy  would  havQ 
far  differently  directed  me;  but,  anxious 
as  I  am,  that  whatever  regards  Napoleon, 
whether  to  his  credit  or  to  his  shame, 
should  be  dispassionately  examined,  I 
have,  without  fear,  although  nowise  with- 
out reverence,  directed  my  observations 
to  a  writer  who,  I  am  perfectly  aware, 
will  not,  from  his  shrewdness,  be  at  any 
loss  for  a  reply.  Facts,  however,  can  only 
be  made  apparent  through  scrutiny  and  re^ 
search;   and  if,  in  the  industry  which  I 
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Mv4  exercised,  I  have,  on  any  particular, 
proved  the  Editor  in  default,  it  will,  I  hope, 
]Adu(ie  rtiore  intelligent  individuals  than  my- 
self,' narrowly  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
2  sage,  whose  aphorisms,  if  wrong,  are  but 
more  likely  to  mislead,  from  the  elegance 
ofthie  style  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 
^'^Having  thus  speculated  on  the  probabi- 
lity bf  the  Editor's  being  found  to  have 
arred,' it  becomes  me  to  consider  of  the 
s&ine  possibility  on  my  own  side;  and 
liereon  I  can,  without  affectation,  declarie, 
tSiat  if  my  principles  are  discovered'  to 
foe'rotteh,  and  my  reasoning,  through  all 
its  raniifications,  to  be  false,  T  shall  ne-^ 
v^  feel  ashftmed  to  acknowledge  the  for- 
mer,' nor  ever  feel  abashed  to  amend  the 
latter.  It  would,  assuredly,  be  a  ihOii^ 
fttrotrs  vanity  in  me  to  imagine  that  my 
ibferences  are  always  correct ;  but  he 
who' writes  much,  like  he  who  discburses 
largely,  must  be  pardoned  many  trivial 
lapses;  and,  willingly  abandoning  what- 
ever, in  my  views,  may  appear  most  un- 
tenable, I  shall  only  ask,  for  my  argu- 
ments, what,  in  turn,  I  am  ever  ready  to 
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grant  to^ar4$  ^hosp  of  others, — ^a  4ri^l 
grounded  on  t^eir  general  tenor  9md  scope;, 
catber  tbain  on  a  strict  interpretafiioii  of 
9ny  detached  senlience  or  isolated  e;KprBSr 

In  a.  production  pf  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  present,,  some  appearance^  wust^ 
unavoidably,  accompany  it,  which  l.^m^ 
on  many,  accounts,  d^irou^  of .  .^oticiog^ 
A  few  of  my  rjemarks  may,  perhaps,  ^bp 
Cppsic^fsred^  by  the  f  Editor  of  the  N^W 
Times,, a§  invidious^  I  may  be  thought, 
perchance,  an  admirer  of  Napoleon:  an4 
there  may,l?e  people^  p^radyenibur€;,,.vMi>^ 
cboritable  enough  to  imaging,  that.  I  am 
not  a  true,  lover  ^of  the  Jaod.  lof  my  fy^ 
tbers*  On  the  ficst  of  these,  hrnds^  I 
have  to  observe,  that  J  in  ,qo  .shape 
intend  any  portion  of  my  language  as 
personally  appUcaUe,  either  to  the  Edi* 
tor  of  the  New  Times,  or  to  any  body  else 
mentioned  in  my  pages.  It  is  true  tbaft 
the  Editor  can  never  be  Hie  keeper  of  my 
political  canscieoce;  but,  politics  apart>^I 
take  pleasure  in  stating,  that  I  know  no 
gentleman  on  whose  judgment  I   would 
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Mohet  rely,  ntfr  any  one  to  whom  I  wouM 

tttbrte  readily  cotnihit  the  protectorship  of 

iHy  purse,  or  my  honour.     With  Hegard  to 

the  s^ond  surmise,  I  can  only  aver  that,  if 

it  be  fornied  by  any  party,  they  will  be 

much  deceived.    The  late  Emperor  of  the 

Freiteh  has,  irt  my  judgment,  been  repre*- 

Rented  in  darker  colours  than  he  deserves  t 

sUid  if,  in  taking  off  the  superflUcms  shade; 

r  mliy  seetn   to  defend   the  man  whoie 

r^utation   I  attempt  to  relieve,'  it*  nei* 

titer  c&fl  rior  ought  to  follow,  that  I  bid* 

coine  ^n  enthusiast  in  his  favour.     I  wisk 

to  see  Napoleon  placed  on  his  just  level 

amongst  the  mighty  of  the  earth,-^neither 

to  be  unfairly  depressed,  nor  inconsidcs 

ratrty  elevated ;  and*  this  is  the  true'b^nt 

and  objedt  of  ray  work  :-*- 
\  ■    t  • , 

I        **  The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Datti  this  eitent ;  no  more. ^* 

I  have,  otherwise,  no  reason  to  be 
^11  admirer  of  Napoleoht'  detai^fied  in 
¥Vance  during  the  spring  of  my  life^  and 
mttftned  only  to  England  when  the  pros^ 


pQcts  of  youth  were  bligUtedji  ,and  t)^  fpf^ 
nod  for  9ctiye  exertjon  was  past«  it  csMifK^ 
be  imagiDed  that  I  shQu^d  haf^'oiir  aay  .fl9r 
pecial  predilection  for  heroes,  of  any  cUn^. 

.Touching:  the  last  hypothesis, .  I  s^) 
qier^ly  mention^  that  J  comider  £ng|an^ 
to. enjoy  a  form  of  govei^nn^ent  in^oif^Ij 
superior  to.  that  of  any  other  Eiirop^a,^* 
state,  and  one  which^  with  all  its  ^is^j^^ 
pancjiesy  I  would  ever  exert  my  utraosit,  tp. 
uphold  ;   but,  having. declared  thi^^^  I  ^a)}^ 
also  declare,  that  I  would  never  pra^  ^. 
ac^ioq  which  I  tliiot^ht  unjust,  ))ecp.u9ft(j^ 
happened  to  have,  for  authors,  tl|e  mbabit^^ 
ants  of  one  side  of  the  Strait  of.  Dover,  19  < 
Jiep  of  the  other;  nor  would  I  ever  refuse 
to  apply  the. same  pripp^les^  tp  pur  Gallig 
neighbours,. which  cppipiapfsensp,  teU^  ob^; 
are  applicable  at  home*   ^  This,  in  ic^Wv 
words,  constitutes  iny.  political  creedf  9oA^ 
I  hope,,  the  creed  of  a  lar^e  proportion  pi[ 
my  fellow- citizens.  .        .v 

It  only  Qow  remains  for  me  to  vliiatyT 
for.  my  book,  the  indulgCQce  of  the  pub-« 
Up.     I  have  no  pretensions  to  s^lthof4^p^ 
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attd  Very  few  to  scholarship;  on  these 
mtttf^,  I  willingly  resign  the  palth  to 
others, — "  Palmam  qui  meruit  fttat!*  If 
any  of  my  ideas  be  worth  attention,  it 
must  ibllcw,  solely,  from  their  intrinsic 
valcte;  fbr  they  can  derive  no  advantage,  I 
ki)6w,  from  the  attire  in  which  I  have  clad 
tftem.  Plain  and  unsophisticated,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  consume  my  hours  for 
other  objects  than  the  rounding  of  periods, 
or  studying  the  belles*lettres;  With  refer- 
csUfce  to"  any  typographical  errors  which  the 
reader  inay  find,  and  I  am  ^ware  ikaX  \A 
will  ineet  with  some,  I  must  rely  on  his  H* 
beraKty.  -  Wholly  to  avoid  them  has  been 
naore  difficult  for  me,  than  it  would  be  tb 
pkiirtt^hem  out.  'I  have  hot,  however,  em- 
bodied them;  for,  if  they  be  trifling,  it  is 
s&Hcdy  worth  while  claiming'  attention  for 
a4e#  words ;  and  if  they  be  nunierous,  no 
oiie,  I  bdieve,  would  be  willing  to  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  scanning  the  list. 
Lord  Lyttleton,  it  is  said,  had,  on  submit- 
ting  his  writings  to  a  friend,  sixty  folios 
of  errata  returned  to  him.    I  hope  to  be 
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found  not  quite  so  prolific  in  blunders  as 
bis  lordship ;  but  my  book  contains  three 
which  I  shall  notice  here,  in  the  desire  that 
thej  may,  m  this  way,  be  remarked.  At 
page  3S,  I  have  spoken  of  the  French  offi- 
cial journal,  the  Moniteur,  of  the  23rd  of 
May, — 1  should  have  stated^  the  23nd  of 
May.  At  page  244,  ^'  Come  along  with  me 
— I  am  ready ^'  should  be,  "  Com^  along 
With  me  J  am  ready.'' i — ^and,  what  I  am 
most  particularly  anxious  to  mention^  at 
page  406, 1  liave  advanced  that  Mr.  Miot 
refers  to  the  10th  of  March,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, to  one  or  two  days ; — now,  the  fiict  is, 
that  both  these  authorities  refer  to  the 
10th  of  March;  and,  in  as  far  as  thiis 
agreement  extends,  it  rather  weighs  again^ 
the  line  of  argument  which  I  have  adopted. 
These  are  the  sole  mistakes,  that  I  am 
aware,  of  any  importance.  The  petty  fry 
I  abandon,  for  garnish,  to  the  critics. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  remark  is  as  old  as  Plutarch,  that  the 
characters  of  men  are  soonest  discovered  by 
trifles.  On  state  occasions,  we  all  are  much 
^ikes^'^he  same  abhorrence  of  me,  the  same 
fi^iiise^  virtue,  the  "Mone  patriotism  and  Hteral- 
it]r/  are  univeraally  professed^  and  the  same 
fordid  avarice  end  egotism  are  as  univeroally 
Mtowed,  when,  in  our  own  persons,  we  are 
called  upon  for  sacrifices.  It  is  only  in  the.un- 
gutf'ded  moment  that  the  true  nature  of  any  indi- 
vidual can  be  correctly  ascertained.  Thus,  too, 
it  is  with  writers,  and  with  none  more  than  with 
those  who  devote  their  time  and  attenti*on  to  the 
consideration  of  political  subjects.  If  we  desire 
to  discover  their  real,  unbiassed  opinions,  we 
must  look  to  their  decisions  on  points  of  mi- 
nor importance:  the  unerring  index  will,  in 
them,  not  fail  to  be  abundantly  apparent.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  only  anxious  to  find 
amusement,  rather  than  information,  let  us  keep 
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to  the  heroics,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  an 
ample  gratification  will  follow.  The  cup  of  tea 
which  was  purposely  thrown  over  the  good 
Queen  Anne's  brocade,  will  be  the  very  last  rea- 
son adduced  for  the  peace  which  this  childish 
vengeance  procured  for  suffering  Europe.  Every 
effect  will  be  ascribed  to  some  dignified  cause, 
and  every  cause  will  be  made  suitably  to  answer 
the  effect : — 

"  The  tinsel  glitter,  and  the  specious  mien, 
Delude  the  most:  few  pry  behind  the  scene.** 

We  have  been  led  mainly  to  this  trainof  ideas, 
by  the  very  sensible  mode  adopted  by  the  Editor 
of  the  New  Times,  in  introducing  the  remarks, 
which  distinguish  his  journal  of  18SS,  respect- 
ing Mr.  0*Meara's  account  of  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  the  examination  of  that  emi- 
nent personage's  conduct  by  the  Northern  Cri- 
tics. '^  It  may  be  as  well,''  observes  the  Editor, 
"  at  the  onset,  to  estimate  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer's candour  and  judgment*."  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly, could  be  more  correct;  and  if  we,  in  our 
turn,  before  we  touch  on  matters  of  graver  im- 
port, now  perform,  for  the  Editor^  what  be  so  pro- 
perly attempted  for  others,  we  think  that  he  cannot 
well  refuse  to  us  his  acknowledgments.    It  is  true, 

•  Vide  New  Times,  September,  1822. 
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that  Jthe  matters  which  .we  shall  have  to  bring 
fprward  are  trifles  that  at. rip  peripd . pQssessied 
any  great  interest,  anc}  have,,  at,  this  d^y^  gone  far  • 
to  lose  the  Uttle,llfey  evpr  hac};  bm,  if  they  can  ^ 
at  all|  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  c{^p, 
thoroMghly  make  to  us  apparent  the  immenivm 
of  the  Editor^a  pulse^  when  he  seized  the  quill 
to  hand  down  Napoleon  to  posterity,  the  irisig^ 
nificance  of  our  facts  will  disappear  before  the 
value  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  and 
their  importance  must  proportionably  rise  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers. 

The.  Editor  commences  by  assuring  us  of  hi$ 
liberality— -of  his  earnest  desire  to  address  \i}m^ 
self  to  the  rea9on  rather  than  to  the  passions  of 
men,  and  he  tells  us  that,  whoever  writer  for,  the 
public,  13  bound  to  exercise  a  sober  discrimi- 
nation, and  a,  suitable  industry,  before  he  at- 
tempts to  sway  the  m\i^dd  of  that  public.  In 
thes^e  sentiments  no  one,  we  presume,  will  be 
found  to  differ;  ^.d  they  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  their  author  if,  luckily  for  him,  he  had 
acted  up  to  them,  in  lieu  of  limiting  his  philoso- 
phy to  theory.  How  stands  the  fact  ?  Wherein 
is  the  liberality  exemplified  ?  To  what  extent 
proceeds  the  Editor's,  research  ?  He  fills,  day 
after  day,  several  columns  of  his  extra-sized  jour- 
nal, with  the  most  violent  invectives  against  Mr. 
O'Meara,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  and  the  late 
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Emperor  Napoleon ;  and  upon  what  authority^ 
will  it  be  supposed? — ^upon  no  better  foundation 
than  the  Editor's  own  memory,  which  he  allows 
to  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  perusal  of  a  work 
which,  he  confesses,  was  run  through  by  him  with 
something  more  than  post  haste.  *'  We  haoe  not 
Mr.  O'Meara^s  booh  hrfore  ««;'* — "  We  must 
cai^ess^  again,  that  tve  have  not  before  ug  Mr^ 
0^Meara*8  hook  ;" —  "  ^f  we  recoUect  right  ;"— 
**  Our  recollection  may  be  t>ery  impeffectf^ — 
**  We  gave  to  Mr.  (/Meara^s  statements  bid  a 
hasty  perusal ;**''^^''  We  know  not  whether  to  as^- 
cribe  the  sentiment  to  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  or 
Mr.  CMearay  since  we  have  neither  of  their 
sheets  before  us:^* — these  are  the  averments 
made,  at  almost  every  page,  by  the  Editor ;  and 
how  he  can  make  them  agree  with  his  profes- 
sions of  candour  ^and  fair  argumentation,  we 
must  leave  him  to  explain. 

The  Editor  asserts,  that  ^*  some  of  the  observa* 
tions  of  Napoleon  were  wretchedly  little.*^  Veiy 
hkely:  there  are  few  persons  whose  daily  re- 
marks would  wholly  bear  reporting,  and,  perhaps, 
of  the  great,  less  than  of  any  portion  of  society ;-~ 

"  For  •tis  rare 
If  mighty  fortunes  common  sense  can  share." 

We  advise  him  who  doubts  of  this  truth,  to  mix 
amongst   the   fashionables    of   our    metropolis, 
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to  sip  his  orgeat  at  their  routes.  If  lie  will  take 
the  trouble  to  listen  to  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
nighty  he  will  soon  find  with  what  arrant  trash 
the  high  and  puissant  of  the  earth  can  beguile  their 
moments.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet- 
de-chambre,  and  Messrs*  De  Lad  Cases  and 
O'Meara  became  the  mental  valets  (if  the  term 
may  be  permitted  us)  of  Napoleon.  They  were, 
to  the  late  Emperor,  what  Boswell  was  to  John* 
son ;  and  in  their  particular,  as  in  his,  a  reduc- 
tioB  of  one  third  from  their  catalogue  raisanne  of 
good  things  would  not  a  little  improve  the  repu- 
tation of  their  idols» 

It  is  one  of  the  many  disadvantages  attendant 
on  high  rank,  that  a  false  step,  or  a  foolish  ex- 
pression, cannot  be  made,  without  some  scrib- 
bler or  other  being  on  the  watch  to  enregisteTthe 
folly.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  Napoleon  had 
not  devised  means  to  restrain  the  book-making 
propensities  of  Messrs.  O'Meara  and  De  Las 
Cases,  although  his  character  ought  nowise  to  be 
loaded  with  all  their  balderdash. 

^'  The  old  nobility  of  France,  Napoleon  as- 
serts, were  a  curse  to  the  nation ;  they  caused 
the  revolution.  This  reasoning''  (says  the  Edi- 
tor) *'  would  be  as  applicable  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England  as  of -France." — Why  so? 
We  have  not  had,  for  many  years,  any  revolution 
in  England ;    nor,  as  far  as  hiiman  events  can  be 
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predicted,  are  we  likely  to  have.  That  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  of  France  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, very  depraved,  before  the  revolution,  we 
think  no  individual,  at  all  acquainted  \¥iA 
French  manners  or  history,  can  deny.  The 
French  nobles,  particularly  the  higher  class  of 
them,  were  chiefly  devoted,  unlike  the  En- 
glish, to  military  service ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn,  that  the  life  of  a  soldier  is  an  improver  of 
the  morals.  "  Rara  fides  probitasque  viris  qui 
castra.seqmmtur"  Besides,  had  the  Fourth 
Henry  left  them  virtuous,  the  open  profligacy 
and  debauchery  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  Regent, 
and  of  Louis  XV.,  would  have  been  quite  suffi- 
cient to  corrupt  a  nobility  far  more  wedded  to 
morality  than  ever  were  the  French.  Napoleon, 
then,  might  correctly  assert,  that  they  were  a 
curse  to  the  nation;  for  they  had,  in  truth,  be- 
come such*:  but  wherefore  are  the  peers  of  Eng- 

*  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  French  noblesse  were  not 
without  considerable  faults  and  errors.  A  foolish  imitation 
of  the  woi'st  part  of  the  manners  of  England,  which  impaired 
their  natural  character,  without  substituting,  in  its  place, 
what,  perhaps,  they  meant  to  copy,  has  certainly  rendered 
them  worse  than  formerly  they  were.  Habitual  dissoluteness 
of  manners,  continued  beyond  the  pardonable  period  of  life, 
was  more  common  amongst  them  than  it  is  with  us ;  and  it 
reigned  with  the  less  hope  of  remedy,  though,  possibly,  with 
something  of  Jess  mischief,  being  covered  with  more  exterior 
decorum.     They  countenanced  too  much  that  licentious  phi- 
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land  brought  in  comparison  with  those  of  France? 
There  neither  is  nor  was  any  thing  in  common 
between  them.      Undoubtedly,  many  profligate 
men  disgrace  the  British  peerage ;  and  too  many  of- 
fer themselves  to  our  recollection ;  but  to  what  con- 
clusion can  this  lead  ?— Not  to  the  Editor^s.    The 
nobility  of  England,  taken  generally,  are  not  profli- 
gate; neither  are  they  a  bane  to  the  nation.    On 
-the  contrary,  they  present  a  preponderance  of  men 
who  do  honour  to  their  post;    and^who  benefit 
the  state.    Were  it  otherwise,  the  members  com- 
posing their  order  would  not  be  long  suffered  to 
pcrflute  their  country.     When  the  titled  class  of 
England  becomes  as  unprincipled  as  was  that  of 
France  before  the  revolution,  and  a  revolution 
ensues,  then,  and  then  only,  we  shall  own  the 
Editor's  observation  to  be  correct. 
"  It  is  remarkable,*'  observes  the  Editor,  "  that 
-  Buonaparte,  whom  Mr.   O'Meara  describes   as 
thus  abusing  the  nobility,  passed  his  whole  time, 

losophy  which  has  helped  to  hring  on  their  ruin.  There  was 
another  error  amongst  them  equally  fatal  in  its  oonsequences. 
Those  of  the  commons  who  approached  to,  or  exceeded 
many  of  the  nohility,  in  point  of  wealth,  were  not  fully  ad« 
rohted  to  the  rank  and  estimation  which  wealth,  in  reason 
and  good  policy,  ought  to  bestow  in  every  country.  The  two 
kinds  of  aristocracy  were  too  punctiliously  kept  asunder.  The 
military,  particularly,  was  too  exclusively  reserved  for  men  of 
family.— Vide  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable  £.  Burke  /"jRe- 
'flexions  on  the  Revolution  in  France  J;  vol.  5,  pp.  250,  251. 
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ivhen  in  power,  in  caressing  them,  appofnttng 
them  to  situations,  and  even  pressing  upon  them 
the  offices  and  dignities  of  his  court/'  This  is 
highly  exaggerated.  There  may,  however,  be 
some  truth  in  the  remark ;  and  yet  Napoleon's 
conduct  can  be  easily  reconciled  with  his  de- 
clared opinions  respecting  the  nobility.  The  old 
nobility  of  France,  whether  good  or  bad,  fbraied 
a  large  class,  and,  as  such,  could  but  have  a  cer- 
tain influence.  It  might  be  politic  to  secure 
this  influence;  and  no  surer  step  could  be 
taken  towards  this  end,  than  by  amalgamating 
some  of  the  ancient  leading  families  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  imperial  government.  Napoleon 
was  the  creator  of  a  new  nobility :  this  might,  ia 
some  measure,  require  a  counterpoise ;  and  this 
counterpoise  was  to  be  found  in  the  old  peerage. 
— Napoleon  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  prevent 
every  chance  of  the  Bourbon  family's  return  to 
France ;  drawing'  towards  him  the  old  nobility 
/  was  one  mode  of  crushing  all  hopes  on  the  part 
of  the  exiled  dynasty. — Napoleon  was  a  new 
man  himself, — a  parvenu^  ^arrived  at  the  impe- 
rial rank.  It  must  have  been  his  policy  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  aristocracy  of  Europe: 
it  was  partly  for  this  purpose  that  he  married  an 
Austrian  princess;  and  it  was,  probably,  for  this 
purpose,  that  he  encouraged  the  return  of  many 
of  the  ancient  nobles.     We  think  that  these  mo- 
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fives  fully  account  for  Napoleon's  conduct;  but^ 
if  none  of  them  existed,  his  proceedings  ought 
not,  still,  to  be  called  inconsistent.  The  old  no- 
bility of  France  may  have  been,  and  certainly 
were,  very  corrupt ;  but  a  set  of  men  may  be  bad, 
and  yet  contain  many  very  valuable  members; 
and  such  must  have  been  the  noblesse  of  the 
French  monarchy.  That  Napoleon,  then,  should 
Jbave  employed  those  members  of  the  old  aristo- 
cracy whom  he  thought  deserving  of  his  patron- 
age, and  yet  entertain  a  contemptible  opinion  of 
the  fraternity  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  is 
perfectly  natural,  and  perfectly  consistent  with 
sound  reason. 

*^  It  is  contended,'^  remarks  the  Editor,  ^*  that 
Napoleon  was  a  great  legislator.  We  shall  not 
here  dispute  on  the  value  of  the  code  Napo- 
leon; but  it  will  require  strong  evidence  (and 
at  present  there  is  none  at  all)  to  show,  that  any 
more  of  that  code  belongs  to  him  than  the  name.'^ 
Perhaps  no  man  had  ever  more  occasion  to  ex- 
claim, *^  O  save  me  from  my  friends  V^  than  the 
late  Emperor  of  France.  Who  would  suppose 
that  he  could  take  any  very  prominent  part  in 
the  compilation  of  a  body  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  rich  and  populous  state  ?  Napoleon, 
no  more  than  any  other  person,  could  find  a 
greater  number  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
day  and  night;   and,  if  we  deduct  therefrom  the 
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time  of  which  nature  could  not  be  deprived,  and 
the  business  from  which  he  neither  could  nor  did 
endeavour  to  absent  himself,  we  shall  immedi- 
ately perceive,  that  it  was  physically  impossible 
that  he  could  devote  any  great  attention  to  the 
code  which  bears  his  name.  It  is  not  fair  to  ex- 
pect an  impossibility,  and  then  to  complain  of 
our  expectations  remaining  unfulfilled.  For  Na- 
poleon's glory  it  suffices,  that  he  ordered  the  revi- 
sion of  the  laws  of  France,  that  the  revision  was 
submitted  for  his  inspection,  and  that  the  classifi- 
cation and  amendments  which  were  made  proved 
generally  useful,  of  whicb  no  better  evidence 
can  exist,  than  the  simple  fact  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  form  the  practice  of  the  French 
courts  at  this  present  instant.  The  laws  of  Eng- 
land are  administered  in  the  name  of  the  king: 
they  are  the  king's  laws :  but  could  w'e,  on  that 
account,  suppose  his  majesty  materially  to  parti- 
cipate in  their  formation,— -or  that,  if  he  had  the 
inclination,  he  could  find  the  time  to  execute 
such  an  Herculean  task?  Those  to  whom  the 
idea  could  appear  anywise  reasonable,  we  should 
pronounce  to  be  very  ignorant  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  many  duties  which  demand  the  attention,  even 
of  the  constitutional  kings  of  England,  and  still 
more  ignorant  of  those  which  claim  the  attention 
of  arbitrary  monarchs.  The  fact  is,  that  Napo- 
leon did  perform  more  than  any  two  men  of  his 
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empire;  but  it  follows  not,  thence,  that  lie  could 
accomplish  the  work  of  two  hundred, — neither 
did  he ;  nor  can  any  persons,  except  those  who 
invariably  call  for  miracles,  imagine  that  he  did. 
"  J*ai  toujours  marche  twee  Popinian  de  cinque 
d  six  millions  d^hammes.''  On  this  expression 
of  Napoleon,  the  Editor  observes,  "  Not  because 
it  was  true,— riot  because  it  was  the  law  of  God, 
but  because,  simply,  it  was  opinion,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  virould  carry  to  a  great  pitch  of 
glory  and  elevation  he  who  followed  it/^ 

The  history  of  this  tirade  of  the  Editor  is  as 
follows : — Napoleon  is  accused  of  having  perpe- 
trated various  crimes,  to  which  he  answers, 
**  Now,  the  fact  is,  I  not  only  never  committed 
any  crimes,  but  I  never  thought  of  doing  so. 
JTai  toujour s  marche  aoec  V  opinion  de  grandee 
masses  et  les  evenemensy — I  have  always  made 
little  of  the  opinion  of  individuals,— -of  that  of 
the  public,  a  great  deal.  Of  what  use,  then, 
would  crime  have  been  to  me  ?  I  am  too  much 
a  fatalist,  and  have  always  despised  mankind  too 
much,  to  have  recourse  to  crime  to  frustrate  their 
attempts.  I  have  invariably,  in  my  opinions, 
been  one  of  five  or  six  millions  of  men*.'^  Can 
any  thing  be  more  natural,  more  proper,  more 

♦  Napoleon  in  Eiile;  B.  O'Meara:  vol.  1,  p.  404. 
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applicable  to  the  subject  in  question,  than  are 
these  remarks  of  Napoleon  ?  and.  yet  how  are 
they  distorted  by  the  Editor!  how  dextrously 
are  they  made,  by  him,  to  appear  the  sentiments 
of  the  wicked  man,  instead  of  the  man  anxious 
to  repel  the  crimes  with  which  he  is  taxed! 
Had  the  Editor  given,  as  we  have  done,  the 
whole  of  Napoleon's  observations,  with  the  rea* 
son  which  drew  them  forth,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at  his  conclusion ;  but  he  pre- 
ferred one  sentence,  and  the  comments  which  it 
afforded.     How  liberal ! 

<^  That  angry  feelings  were  habitual  to  Sir  H. 
Lowe,  what  other  authority,"  asks  the  Editor,*'  have 
we,  than  the  single  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Meara? — 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  may  be 
made  to  every  individual  who  was  employed  or 
touched  at  St.  Helena,  during  Sir  Hudson's  go* 
vernment,  whether  naval,  military,  or  civil  offi- 
cers,— nay,  even  to  the  French  exiles  now  re- 
turned to  Europe, — have  any  of  them  stated,  that 
Sir  Hudson,  in  his  behaviour  toward  his  pri- 
soner, evinced  a  want  of  self-command,  an  impe- 
tuous temper,  or  forgetfulness  of  that  decorum 
and  consideration  which  is  due  to  a  prisoner,  as 
such  ?— Not  one.'* 

If  any  portion  of  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
Journal  of  Count  de  Las  Cases,  that  journal 
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will  fully  prove,  without  the  aid  of-Mr.  O'Meara, 
the  harsh,  and  ofteDtimes  insulting  behaviour,  of 
Sir    H.   Lowe  towards   Napoleon*.      Whether 
the  generals  who  accompanied  him  in  his  exile 
have  ever  thought  fit  publicly  to  make  known 
the  indignities  which  were  offered  to  their  mas- 
ter, we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  declare; 
but  thus  far  we  will  declare,  that  they  have  pri- 
vately expressed  their  indignation  at  the  treatment 
which  he  experienced,  because  we  happen  to  be 
intimate  with  the  respectable  individual  to  whom 
they,  on  this  subject,  made  their  reflections. 

The  Editor  appeals  to  all  the  military  and  na- 
val, and  even  the  civil  officers,  who  resided  at  or 
touched  at  St.  Helena,  during  the  administration 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  The  Editor  may  very 
safely  appeal.  We  fancy  that  this  gentleman 
has  not  spent  so  many  of  his  days  with  military 
and  naval  officers  ^  we  happen  to  have  passed ; 
and  yet  we  should  have  imagined  that,  even 
had  he  never  quitted  his  study,  he  would 
still  have  been  sufficiently  versed  in  military 
matters,  to  know  that  subaltern  officers,  of  either 
service,  would  but  little  improve  their  interest  at 
the  Admiralty  or  the  Horse  Guards,  by  bearing 

*  Journal  of  the  Private  Life  and  Conversations  of  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon;  Count  de  Las  Cases :  vol.  4,  pp.  194, 256, 259. 
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witness  agaiqst  their  commander-in^hief.  This 
would,  indeed,  be  a  novel  attempt  at  promotion, 
and  one  which,  whenever  it  has  been  prac- 
tised, has  seldom,  we  believe,  been  found  to 
succeed.  The  £ditor  may  thrice  summon  such 
accusers; — he  well  knows  they  cannot  appear. 
We  have  communed  with  officers,  both  of  the 
army  and  navy,  who  were  stationed  at  St.  He- 
lena: we  have  had  intercourse  with  the  natives 
of  the  island, — with  those  who  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  meeting  Napoleon,  and  of  mingling,  also, 
in  the  coteries  of  Plantation  House;  and  from 
them  we  have  learnt,  that  the  behaviour  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  towards  his  prisoner  was  by  no 
means  of  that  gentle  nature  which  the  Editor 
pretends, — that  the  British  commander  had  more 
studied  the  last  than  the  first  part  of  that  recom- 
mended maxim,  *^  Suaniter  in  mado,  Jbrtiter  in 
re.^^  We  are  convinced  that  our  informants  did 
not  deceive  us:  intentionally,  we  are  confident 
they  are  too  honourable ;  unintentionally,  we  are 
confident  they  are  too  clever.  Our  testimony, 
therefore,  will  not,  we  imagine,  lose,  in  the  com- 
parison with  the  Editor's  call  upon  those  who 
cannot  answer.  The  Editor  upbraids  the  mock 
candour  and  afiected  moderation  of  the  Edin- 
bujfgh  reviewer; — what  shall  we  term  his  ap- 
peal? 
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We  shall  not  further  pursue  these  selections. 
Our  object,  in  producing  them,  has  been  merely 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  Editor  has  al- 
lowed his  feelings  to  operate  against  Napoleon. 

The  matters  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  would,  we  are  confident, 
afford,  to  the  unprejudiced  mind,  fresh  proof,  if 
fresh  proof  were  requisite,  of  this  fact ;  but  we 
were  anxious  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  this  subject 
solely,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that,  in  this  pre- 
paratory portion  of  our  Inquiry,  we  have  not  un- 
necessarily allowed  our  ideas  to  wander.  There 
are  two  ways  of  relating  the  same  tale ;  and,  al- 
though the  practice  of  holding  up,  in  all  cases,  the 
conduct  of  the  wicked,  the  profligate,  the  cruel, 
and  the  tyrannical,  to  merited  infamy,  by  teaching 
men  in  power  that  they  can  have  no  hope  of  es- 
caping the  tribunal  of  history,  even  if  they  should 
succeed  in  silencing  their  contemporaries,  is  one 
of  those  safeguards  of  society,  which  he  who  has 
most  reflected  on  the  motives  of  human  action 
will  be  least  willing  to  renounce,  yet  it  is  proper 
that  the  public  should  themselves  be  placed  in  a 
situation  to  judge  whether  the  Editor  of  the  New 
Times  has  succeeded  in  putting  this  golden  rule 
into  practice;  and  the  detractor  of  Napoleon's  re- 
putation, whether  he  has,  on  all  occasions,  him- 
self invariably  evinced  that  strict  and  undeviating 
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adherence  unto  those  great  principles  of  truth, 
moderation,  and  justice,  which  he  so  loudly  calls 
for,  and  so  sternly  expects  to  find  exemplified,  in 
the  conduct  of  other  men. 


AN    INQUIRY, 


CHAP.  I. 

BIRTHPLACE  OF  NAPOLEON. 


**  Is  it  possible  that  a  being  made  up  of  selfish  vanity  can 
have  been  a  benefactor  of  his  country,  or  of  the  human 
race.  As  a  Corsican,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  could  have  little 
of  patriotic  attachment  to  France  V*—New  Times,  Sept.  1822. 


Whether  Napoleon  was  a  benefactor  either  to 
his  country  or  to  the  human  race  depends  upon 
his  actions ;  and  the  relation  of  his  actions  lies 
before  the  public.  Whether  a  being,  both  selfish 
and  vain,  can  be  a  benefactor  either  to  his  country 
or  to  society  at  large,  must  and  ever  will  remain 
a  matter  of  opinion  :  for  our  own  parts,  we  make 
choice  of  the  affirmative,  since  it  has  often  been 
our  lot  to  witness  wise  men  committing  arrant 
follies*,  and  very  foolish  men  occasionally  foUow- 

*  Let  no  one  tax  his  brother  with  exclusive  vanity.    We . 
make  the  following  extract  from  the  New  Times  of  20th  of 
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ing  the  path  of  wisdom  ;  but  on  this  head  we  will 
not  quarrel  with  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times.  We 
proceed  rather  to  the  graver  accusation— Napo- 
leon was  a  Corsican :  aye  there  *s  the  rub  !  and, 
because  a  Corsican,  be  could  have  had  no  patriotic 
attachment  to  France:  the  corollary  is  not  of 
the  best, — let  us  examine  it.  Napoleon  was  born  . 
in  Corsica,  at  a  period  when  Corsica  was  a 
French  possession  (1769) ;  from  his  birth  he  was 
patronised  by  a  French  general,  M.  de  Marboeuf ; 
his  education  was  commenced  in  France  in  his 
tenth  year,  and  in  France  it  was  completed ;  at 
an  early  period  (1785),  he  entered  into  the  French 
army ;  he  rose  to  rank  in  the  French  army ; 
he  first  felt  the  giddy  delusions  of  fame  from 
his  conduct  in  the  French  army* ;  he   married 

Sept.  1822 : — "  The  Edinburgh  Review  is  no  more  the  same 
l>6ok  which  the  public  has  been  accustomed  to  admire,  it  is  no 
more  the  production  of  the  same  minds  which  have  long  ex« 
ercised  so  powerful  an  influence  over  Bnglish  literature,  than 
the  Old  Times  is  now  what  it  was  in  1814  and  1815  :"  that 
is,  when  the  present  editor  of  the  New  Times  was  editor  of 
the  Old  Times. 

*  At  the  military  school  of  Brienne,  where  Napoleon  was 
brought  up,  an  annual  accomit  was  tnmsmitted  to  the  govem- 
veot  of  the.  character  and  progress  in  the  sciences  of  the  stu* 
dents.  Napoleon  was  pointed  out  by  his  masters  as  of  a  sin- 
^lar  disposition,  well  versed  in  mathematics  and  worthy  of 
promotion. 

At  the  siege,  of  Toulon,  where  Napoleoa  distinguished  him- 
selfi  he  was  ttioDgly  recommended  forpvonolion  to  the  Giwi- 


a  French  woman ;  his  brothers  and  sistei's 
chose  France  for  their  country  ;  his  abiHties  and 
his  good  fortune  first  made  him  Consul  of  France 
(1799).  and  then  Emperor  of  France  (1804);  all 
his  pleasures  and  all  his  troubles  had  France  for 
their  centre  ;  from  the  cradle  to  the  school-boy, 
from  the  school-boy  to  the  ensign,  from  the  en- 
sign to  the  general,  from  the  general  to  the  con- 
sul, from  the  consul  to  the  monarch,  France 
claimed  and  possessed  his  undivided  thoughts : 
and  yet,  in  despite  of  these  adamantine  chains, 
the  Editor  would  fain  persuade  us  Napoleon's 
heart  was  closed  to  France,  and  hermetically 
shut,  for  no  other  cause  than  that  his  mother 
happened  to  bring  him  forth  in  a  French  posses* 
sion,  in  lieu  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  its 
north  !  Can  a  more  absurd  conclusion  be  drawn  ? 
In  one  of  the  essays  with  which  the  Editor 
has  lately  favoured  us  respecting  Napoleon,  he 
has  seized  the  opportunity  to  inquire,  what  is  our 
country  ?  The  query  would  probably  be  an- 
swered differently  by  as  many  persons  as  could 
be  found  willing  to  solve  the  enigma.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  used  to  pronounce — "  1  am  the 

rnhtee  of  Public  Safety,  by.  General  Dugommier,  who,  in 
speaking  of  Napoleon,  expressed  himself  as  follows  :-^<*  Re- 
compense and  promote  this  young  officer,  for,  if  you  are  un- 
gnteful  towards  him,  he  will  advance  without  your  aid." — 
Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon),  vol.  3,  p.  15. 


country ;"  and  this  modest  declaration  was  not, 
we  know,  without  precedent  in  classic  an- 
nals. The  Editor,  however,  asserts  that  o«r 
country  consists  in  the  laws  and  institutions  and 
liberties  derived  from  our  ancestors,  and  not  in 
tlie  air,  the  soil,  and  other  objects,  which  the 
unenlightened  of  all  ages  have  hitherto  consi- 
dered, although  so  foolishly,  as  its  attributes. 
Allowing  the  Editor  to  be  on  this  head  cor^ 
rect — and  weare  far,  in  part  at  least,  from  deny- 
ing the  justice  of  his  assertion, — we  beg  to  ask 
why  one  man  born  in  Corsica  cannot  be  as  great 
an  admirer  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  France 
as  another  man  born  in  France,  and,  conse- 
quently, why  Napoleon,  under  this  view  of  the 
argument,  could  not  have  been  as  true  a  French- 
man, although  a  native  of  an  Italian  isle,  as  if 
light  had  first  shone  upon  his  countenance  in  the 
busy  street  of  St.  Honors.  Delolme,  the  learned 
author  of  the  work  "  On  the  Constitution  of 
England/'  w^s  by  birth  a  Swiss  and  a  republi- 
can ;  yet,  enamoured  of  our  laws,  he  became 
by  choice  an  English  subject  !*  And  what  man, 
alter  having  read  Delolme,  could  conceive  him, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  traitor  to  his  adopted 
country,  merely  because  he  happened  to  be 
ushered    in^o    the   world    amongst    the   snows 

*  Delolme-  on  the  Constitution    of  England. — Letter  to 
George  III.  Lond,  1817. 


of  the  Alps,  in  lieu  of  the  fogs  of  the  Thames :  yet 
Delolme  was  far  from  being  bound  so  irrevocably 
to  Britain  as  Napoleon  was  to  France.     Were 
our  first  William  and  first  Henry  worse  kings  to 
England  because  they  were  bom  in  Normandy  ? 
Were  the  first,  second,  and  third  Philips  worse 
kings  to    Portugal  because  they  were  born   in 
Spain  ?     Was  Philip  the  Fifth  a  worse  king  to 
Spain  because  he  was  born  in  France  ?     Was 
.  Charles  the  Fifth  a  worse  king  to  Austria  because 
he  was  born  in  the  Netherlands  ?     Were  Henry 
of  Anjou  and  Stanislaus  worse  kings  to  Poland 
because  the   one  was  bom  in   France  and  the 
other  in  Russia  ?     Was  James  the  First  a  worse 
king  to  England  because  he  was  born  in  Scot- 
land ?     Was  William   the    Third    (to  whom  at 
this  day  we  decorate  statues)  a  worse  king  to 
Britain  because  he  was  born  in  Holland  ?     Were 
George  the  First   and  Second  worse   kings  to 
England  because  they  weris  bom  in  Germany  ? 
Was  Washington  a  worse  president  to  America 
because  he  was  born  in  England  ?     Is  the  pre- 
sent king  of  Sweden  a  worse  monarch  to  that 
country  because  he  was  born  in  France  ?— or,  not 
to  swell  examples,  was  our  late  gracious  sovereign 
a  worse   elector  to   Hanover    because    he  was 
born  in  England  ?     If,   amongst  these  princes, 
many  of  them  could  rule  with  impartiality  over 
the  states  they  were  called  to  govern,  although 
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not  born  natives  of  those  states,  what  could  have 
prevented  Napoleon,  in  a  similar  situation,  from 
being  equal  to  them,  and  from  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  the  kingly  office  with  as  much  benefit  to  his 
people  as  they  before  him  did  to  their's  ?  We 
know  of  no  reason,  except,  indeed,  human  nature 
has  changed,  and  that  Napoleon  was  destined  to 
be  the  first  individual  into  whom  Providence  had 
instilled  new  principles.  Really,  it  would  better 
suit  the  position  which  the  Editor  s^ems  desirous  « 
of  establishing  to  pick  out  some  more  glaring  fault 
in  Napoleon  than  the  very  thing  of  all  things  the 
roost  insignificant,  and,  whether  in  some  eyes 
insignificant  or  not,  precisely  that  over  which- 
no  mortal  can  have  control.  But  party  spirit  is 
alike  blind  to  common  sense  and  common  libe- 
rality:  when  no  nobler  game  presents  the  wing, 
it  will  revel  in  the  attack  of  the  barn-yard  IVy, 
and  will  quarrel  with  the  Great  Architect  of  all 
that  is,  about  the  stature  and  nativity  of  his  own 
creation. 


CHAR  11. 

EXPEDITION  TO  ST.  DOMINGO.— TOUSSAINT 
UOVBHTURBL 


**  Pranknbss  is  a  pleasant  tenoi  with  which  the  Edin- 
baigh  reviewer  glosses  over  this  monster's  hardness  of  heart 
(Napoleon).  With  his  wonted  frankness,  says  the  critic,  he 
describes  the  St.  Dumingo  expedition  as  one  of  the  greatest 
follies  he  was  guilty  of;  and  the  reviewer  forgets  that  this 
folly  consisted  in  the  treacherous  attempt  to  enslave  a  free  tA* 
tion,«^in  the  spreading  fire  and  sword  through  great  part  of 
Hayti, — ^in  the  destruction  of  an  army  of  40,000  Frenchmen, 
— and  in  dragging  the  noble  Toussaint  to  perish  in  an  Euro* 
pean  dungeon.  Folly !  Frankness !  Alas,  for  the  candour  of 
liberal  criticism  !"— JVini;  Times,  September,  1822. 


**  Alas  for  the  candour  of /i6^a/ criticism  T*'— 
So  say  we,  too ; — let  us  oppose  fects  to  the  libe- 
ral criticism  of  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times. 
Napoleon  is  accused  of  a  ireacherotu  attempt  to 
enslave  St.  Domingo.  What  constftuteii  tuett- 
chery  ? — Stratagem.  The  expedition  to  St  Do- 
mingo was  partly  undertaken  to  satisfy  the  dx- 
planters  of  that  island, — a  numerous  and  power- 
ful body.  The  forces  destined  to  act  consisted 
of  several  thousand  of  the  choicest  troops,  em* 
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barked  od  board  many  ships  of  war  and  trans- 
ports. There  neither  was,  nor  could  be  any  se- 
crecy in  the  assembling  or  departure  of  this 
armament ;  its  object  was  perfectly  notorious, — 
it  was  known  even  at  St.  Domingo*.  Where, 
then,  the  treachery  of  the  attack  ?  Of  injustice 
there  might  be  ample  store,  but  of  treachery 
there  could  exist  none. 

St.  Domingo  was,  according  to  the  Edi- 
tor, a  free  nation  in  1802.  We  presume  he 
means  independent,  since  countries — Turkey,  for 
instance — ^may  be  independent  without  being 
free.  Assuredly,  if  the  laws  of  equity,  in  lieu  of 
convenience,  were  more  adhered  to  than  they 
are,  St.  Domingo  ought,  in  1802,  to  have  been 
considered  independent;  but  the  question,  with 
respect  to  the  attack  on  St.  Domingo,  is  not  whe- 
ther, in  abstract  rights  France  had  a  claim  to  the 
country,  b,ut  whether  she  had  one  to  its  sove- 
reignty, according  to  those  laws  which  regulate 
the  civilized  world.  We  assert  that  she  had. 
Hispaniola  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1492 :  and  with  the  Spaniards,  to  discover  and  to 
enslave  were  alike.     In  1660,  the  French  made 

*  It  was  impossible  to  surprise  Toussaint  rOvertute.  The 
annaments  which  had  been  making  in  the  ports  of  France  had 
attracted  every  body's  attention ;  and  the  blacks  had  agents 
and  friends  at  Paris>  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Rochfort,  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam/  and  London.— JViapo^eon  Memoirs,  voL  1,  p.  207. 
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good  their  footing  on  a  part  of  the  island,  and 
the  two  nations  kept  firm  possession  of  their  ac- 
quisitions up  to  1793,  when  the  colonial  troubles 
commenced,  and  those  French  who  were  then. 
in  St.  Domingo  mostly  emigrated.  Matters 
remained  in  this  position  for  some  years, — the 
anarchy  which  prevailed  in  ^he  parent  state  pre- 
venting any  measures  being  adopted  towards  the 
re-establishmipnt  of  its  authority  abroad.  In 
1801,  pface  having  been  concluded  between 
France  and  Britain,  the  former  power  immedi- 
ately turned  its  thoughts  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
die  expedition  which  claims  our  present  atten- 
tion was  the  result.  What  is  there  in  these  facts, 
that  can  have  destroyed,  according  to  European 
notions  of  legitimacy,  the  right  which  France 
had  over  St.  Domingo?  To.be  independent,  a 
state  must,  at  least,  have  been  acknowledged 
to  be  so  by  some,  if  not  all,  of  those  powers 
which  pretend  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  the 
law  of  nations;  but  in  1809  no  power  had. 
acted  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  St.  Do- 
mingo. When,*  in  1776,  the  Americans  de- 
clared themselves  independent,  England  denied 
their  right  to  the  title,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy 
their  pretensions;  it  was  not  until  England  saw 
her  legions  discomfited,  that  she  at  last  bestowed 
what  she  could  not  withhold,  and  recognised,  in 
1783,  the  freedom  of  the  United  States.     The 
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conduct  which  France  evinced  towards  St.  Do- 
mingo was  a  copy  of  that  which  England  had 
put  in  practice  towards  America.  England  pos- 
sessed America  by  right  of  conquest*;  so  did 
France, command  St.  Domingo.  America  grew 
tired  of  the  British,  and  expelled  the  task-masters ; 
so  did  the  blacks  at  St.  Domingo  grow  weary  of 
the  French,  and  in  like  manner  did  they  send  theit 
tormentors  adrift.  The  British  endeavoured  to 
regain  as  soon  as  possible  their  lost  power  in  Ame- 
rica— so  did  th6  French  at  St.  Domingo.  The 
British  did  not  succeed  in  America — neither  did 
the  French  in  St.  Domingo.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other,  happily  for  nature's  rights,  got  driven 
out  of  countries  which  those  princes  in  chicanery 
and  casuistry,  the  diplomatists  of  Europe,  would 
fain  have  persuaded  them  were  their  own. 

Such  is  the  plain  unvarnished  tale,  and  we 
should  be  curious  to  learn  how  the  conduct  of 
France  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  worse  than 
that  of  England  in  the  eighteenth,  and  how  ei- 
ther of  the  governments,  according  to  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  nations,  can,  by  the  mere  act  of 
attempting  to  repossess  themselves  of  territo- 
ries once  their's,  be  said  to  have  behaved  with 
injustice. 

*  We  imagine  that  the  farce  practised,  in  a  few  instances, 
by  certain  saints,  of  purchasing  the  land  from  the  natives,  will 
not  be  brought  against  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
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The  Editor  asserts,  that,  on    the  arrival   of 
the  French  at  St.  Domingo,  they  spread  fire  and 
sword  over  the  land.    The  French  commander-in- 
chief,  Le  Clerc,   did  spread  fire  and  sword, — 
nay,  he   practised  cruelties  at  which  the  mind 
recoils,  and  never  pledged  his  word  but  basely 
to  forfeit  It.      But  if  Le    Clerc  disgraced   the 
country   he  represented, — if,  throwing  off  every 
claim  to  the  title  of  man,  he  courted  that  of 
brute,  and  became  more  savage  than  the  hounds 
with  which  he  hunted  and  exterminated  his  vic- 
tims,— was  that  Napoleon's  fault?     Could  the 
course  which  Le  Clerc  pursued  have  been  fore- 
seen,— had  his  barbarities  been  prescribed  to  him 
beforehand, — had  they  been  known  to  Napoleon, 
— had  Napoleon,  by  continuing  him  in  command, 
winked   at,    or    openly   approved    of  them,— 
then,  indeed,  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  that 
shame,  which  now  will  ever  brand  the  name  of 
Le   Clerc,    might,    with  great    propriety,   have 
alighted  on  the  bead  of  his  employer;  but  no- 
thing of  this  sort  appears  to  have  been  the  case. 
Le  Clerc  was  favourably  known  to  Napoleon ; 
he  carried  with  him  secret  instructions  how  to 
act,  and  they  may  have  been  more  or  less  harsh, 
but,  as  far  as  we  know  of  them,  they  were  not 
Satanic ;  and,  with  regard  to  any  account  which 
might  reach  Napoleon  of  the  proceedings  of  his 
lieutenant,  there  was  scarcely  sufficient  time  to 
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profit  by  the  intelligence,  even  if  receivecl,.^ipce  ^ 
Le  Clerc  landed  at  Cape  Francois*  on  the  6th 
of  February,.  1802,  and  was  a  corpse  on  the  l$»t 
of  November,  of  the  same  year-f. 

The  Editor  has,  with  true  cosmopolite  sen- 
sibility, bewailed  the  fate  which  befell  40,000 
Frenchmen  at  St.  Domingo :  undoubtedly,  the 
loss  which  France  experienced  in  her  ill-chosen 
expedition  was  severe,  but  battles  cannot  be 
fought  unaccompanied  by  the  waste  of  lives ;  and, 
without  bestowing  pity  on  those  who  seek  it  not, 
our  sympathy  might  be. as  well  directed  towards 
those  who  saw  their  better  hopes  cut  short  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  other  beds  of  butchery  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  When  Philip  of  Spain 
was  told  that  his  invincible  armada  had  ceased  to 
exist,  he  answered,—"  I  did  not  send  my  fleets 
to  contend  with  the  elements;"  it  was  the  cli- 
mate  that  principally  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
French,  and  Napoleon  could  no  more  hold  do- 

*  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  vol.  1,  p.  212,— where  the  secret 
orders  of  Le  Clerc  are  spokeo  of,  although  not  giTon  io  fulL- 
Had,  it  is  observed,  Le  Clerc  followed  his  instructions,  he 
woald  have  prevented  many  disasters,  and  spared  himself 
much  vexation;  but  he  became  a  party  man,  and  imbibed  the 
hatred  which  one  portion  of  the  black  population  bore  to  anor 
ther. 

t  History  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  from  its  First  Dis-  . 
covery  by  Columbus.     Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh, .  \fii  8, 
p.  215,225,281. 
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minion  over  the  air  at  St.  Domingo  than  could 
Lord  Chatham  dispel,  at  his  word,  the  clouds  and 
vapours  of  the  pestilential  marsh  of  Walcheren*. 
We  will  proceed  now  to  consider  the  treatment 
which  the  great  (for,  with  the  Editor,  we  are 
perfectly  ready  to  apply  that  epithet),  although 
unfortunate,  Toussaint  received.     After  bravely 
fighting  for  his  distracted  country,  Toussaint  was 
at  last  compelled  to  retire  from  the  contest ;  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Le  Clerc,  and,  on  the 
faith  of  that  treaty,  had,  with  the  simplicity  of  an 
upright  man,  although  not  with  the  cunning  of  a 
knavish  one,  repaired  with  his  family  to  a  small 
estate  bordering  on  the  sea.    The  cottage  which 
held  him  was  destined  to  be  his  last  resting-place 
at  St.  Domingo,  and  few  were  the  days  during 
which  it  afforded  him  shelter.  Le  Clerc,  under  pre- 
tence that  Toussaint  had  commenced  a  treasonable 
corre8pondence,caused,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
two  ships  of  war  to  approach  the  coast,  whilst  a 
band  of  soldiers  was  directed  to  surround  the  house, 
and    seize    on  the  tawny  chief  and  his  wife. 
The  plot  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  executed ; 

*  The  total  of  the  sick  and  wounded  sent  from  Walcheren 
to  England,  in  ninety-seven  days,  amounted  to  12,863  men  ; 
and  between  tbe  Ist  of  January,  and  the  1st  of  June,  1810, 
there  were  admitted  into  the  hospitals,  from  the  corps  which 
served  in  that  island,  36,500  patients.— O^ictai  BOumfrom 
the  MiUiary  HospitaUf  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
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and,  in  a  few  mhiutes,  Toussaint,  with  his 
spouse,  were  under  sail  for  Europe.  During 
the  voyage,  this  interesting  couple  were  retained 
on  board  the  same  Vessel,  but  kept  strictly 
apart ;  and  the  negro  henceforward  never  beheld 
the  partner  of  his  heart,  until,  on  arriving  in  a 
French  port,  he  bid  her  an  eternal  adieu  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  that  bark  whith  had  made  him  an 
outcast  and  a  prisoner.  Toussaint  We^s  first  im- 
mured in  the  Castle  of  Joux,  in  Normandy, 
and  finally  closed,  about  1803,  his  mortal  career 
in  the  Fortress  of  Besan^on*, 

These  we  believe  to  be  the  principal  circum- 
stances attending  the  fate  of  Toussaint ; — they 
are  racking  to  dwell  on,  and  if  Napoleon  were 
wittingly  the  author  of  such  poignant  misery,  not 
all  the  waters  of  Lethe  can  ^acethe  foul  stain  from 
his  character.  We  seek  not  to  disguise  our  horror 
inspired  by  the  cruelty  practised  on  a  defence- 
less miain,  and  we  repeat,  in  full  sincerity  of  heart, 
that  he  who  could  wilfully  perpetrate  it  scarcely 
can  merit  the  mercy  of  that  great  Being,  at  whose 
tribunal  we  must  at  last  account  for  our  actions. 
But  before  so  unequivocal  a  condemnation  of  the 
conduct  of  Napoleon,  as  that  which  the  Editor  he- 
sitates not  to  pass,  it  would  have  been  but  just  in 
him  to  examine  whether,  in  this  dark  deed,  as  in 

•  History  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo. 
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many  otiiers  committed  on  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants of  Hay  ti,  Le  Clerc  was  not  the  prime 
mover  and  abettor.    Le  Clerc's  hatred  to  Tous- 
stint    was  unbounded, — it  might  well  be  so. 
Satan    gazed   on   the  sun,    and    muttered  his 
curses.   By  whom  was  Le  Clerc  opposed  ? — ^Tous- 
saint.     By  whom  was  he  long  foiled  in  more 
than    half   his   devilish    schemes  ?-r— Toussaiut. 
Who  was  the  diamond  to  the  foil  ? — ^Toussaint. 
Whose  upright  character  was  it  that  threw  out 
Le    Clerc*s   native   hideousness  ?  —  Toussaint. 
Was,  then,  the  kidnapping  of  Toussaint  by  order 
di  Napoleon,  or  was  it  the  suggestion  of  his  own 
uiind  ?  Truly,  the  latter.  Le  Clerc  asserts  that  he 
discovered  Toussaint  plotting,  and  therefore  he 
transported  him*:  the  statement  was  probably 
false,    but,  false  or  not,  it  absolves  Napoleon 
from  having  waylaid  the  devoted  hero.  Thus  far, 
Napoleon  is   clear; — we   wish,    in    what  must 
follow,  that  he  could  issue  as  pure  from  the  or- 
deal.    We  have  stated  that,  on  arriving  in*  Eu- 
rope,   Toussaint  was    hurried   from    the   only 
person  who  could  alleviate  his  pain,  and  was 
quickly  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety :  this  was 
harsh  in  the  extreme.      History  does  not  say 
how  long  he  remained  at  Joux,   but  the  year 
1809  witnessed  his   dissolution    at  Besan9on ; 

*  Memoirs  of  Napoleon>  vol.  1.  p.  214,  (Montholon). 
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thus,  from  gaol  to  gaol,  was  the  friendless  black 
chased  by  bis  heartless  enemy:  conduct  so  vile, 
so  far  beneath  the  dignity  which  ought  to  distin- 
guish the  head  of  an  enlightened  nation,  richly 
deserves  our  censure,  and  will  evier,  we  trust, 
meet  with  the  execration  of  mankind:  that  Le 
Clerc  had,  with  Toussaint,  transmitted  a  cha- 
racter which  never  ceased  to  shed  on  him  its 
bitters,  is  more  than  likely  ;  that  several  of  the 
kings  of  France,  as  well  as  of  other  potent 
empires,  have  little  scrupled  to  incarcerate  those 
whose  presence  was  disagreeable  to  them,  we 
have  many  a  chronicle  to  inform  us  :*  but  the 

*  To  satisfy  the  scepticaU  we  select  one  or  two  examples, 
and  in  preference  from  the  History  of  France  :— 

In  1661,  a  youth,  extremely  prepossessing,  was  carried 
prisoner  to  the  Isle  of  St,  Marguerite,  in  Provence  :  he  wore 
an  iron  mask^  which  was  neyer  suffered  to  be  removed,  and 
his  guards  had  injunctions  to  destroy  him,  if  he  attempted 
any  discovery;  in  1690,  this  miserable  mortal  was  conducted 
to  the  Bastile  of  Paris,  where  he  was  incarcerated,  until  his 
decease,  which  happened  in  1703,  thus  terminating  in  a  dun- 
geon the  life  that  had  been  spent  in  one. — History  of  Louis 
XIV.  hy  M.  de  Voltaire. 

In  1669,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  grand-daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  had  received  the  formal  leave  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
marry  the  Count  de  Lauzun,  and  notification  of  the  marriage 
had  been  made,  by  order  of  the  monarch,  to  all  the  foreign 
courts.  Nothing,  in  short,  was  wanting  to  the  nuptials,  but 
the  signature  of  the  king,  when  his  Majesty,  in  much  about 
the  time  it  would  have  occupied  to  affix  his  natee,  changed 
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bad  conduct  of  one  monarch  cannot  exculpate  that 
of  another ;  and  true  it  is,  the  escutcheon  of  Napo- 
leon will  ever  bear  its  bar,  for  the  treatment  which 
Toussaint  was  doomed  to  experience. 

We  would  Willi ngly*  here  close  our  observa- 
tions on  St.  Domingo,  that  den  of  horrors  and  of 
death ;  but  justice  will  not  compound  with  viU 
lany.     Napoleon,  elevated  by  success,  a  prey  to 
ambition,  the  slave  of  prejudice,  and  an  instrument 
in  the  gripe  of  a  sordid  set  of  planters,  thought 
he  could  not  perform  a  worthier  act  than  the  re-> 
gaining  for  the  country  which  chance  had  called 
him  to  rule  over,  the  long-lost  and  most  precious  of 
its  colonies.    Hence  we.  have  seen  the  expedition 
to  St.  Domingo;  but  will  it  be  credited,  that  after 
the  story  of  that  ill-selected  expedition  was  writ- 
ten in  characters  of  blood,  and  the  bones  of  forty 
thousand  Frenchmen  had  broiled  in  the  sun  of  a 
tropical  clime — will  it  be  believed  that,  under 
such  circumstances.    His   Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty Louis  the  XYHIth — the  moral,  the  hu- 
mane, the  well-beloved — he  who  had  been  taught 
'  to  feel  for  the  woes  of  others  by  the  rod  of  ad- 
versity having  fallen  heavily  on  him, — will  it  be 

his  mind,  and  peremptorily  forbad  what  he  had  previously 
permitted.  The  parties  were  afterwards  privately  betrothed, 
but  Lai^un  paid  for  his  disobedience  by  ten  years*  imprison- 
ment within  the  citadel  of  Pignerol. — History  of  Louis  XIV. 
M.  de  FoUaire.^ 
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thought  possible  that  he,  too,  foigetful  of  his  ch^ 
meter,  and  att  apostate  to  his  feith,  pould  ever 
have  determined  to  renew  the  claims  of  France 
on  St.  Domingo,  and,  with  the  true,  spirit -of  a 
demon,  lend  himself  to  the  hellish  attempt  of 
^igaiq  enibroiling  that  ill-fated  Jsland .  in  all  the 
horrors  of  another  civil  war.  Yet,  unaccountable 
as  the  fact  may  seem  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
pf  the  paternal  feelings  which  bold  their,  seat  in 
kingly  bosoms,  it  is  no  leas  true  than  mon- 
trous;— in  June,  1814,  during  the.  ministry  of 
M.  Malou^»  three  commissioners,  M.M.  Dauxion 
Lavaysse,  De  Medina,  and  Draverman,  Mrere 
despatched  to  open  a  negotiation  with .  Petion 
and  Christophe  for  the  surrender  of  St.  Domin- 
go. These  commissioners  were. chosen  for  their 
knowledge  in  West  India  affairs:  the. nomina- 
tions, however,  were  not  peculiarly  happy, 
since  the  French  revolution  had  left  its  blot  on 
Lavaysse's  fame  ;  and  as  to  Medina,  be  having 
served  in  the  army  of' Toussaint,  was  ii^trusted 
by  him  with  an  important  post,  and  had,  traitor* 
like,  basely  surrendered  it  to  the  forces  under  Le 
Clerc.  Lavaysse,  as  first  commissioner,  addressed 
a  letter,  in  the  month  of  September,  to  Petion  ; 
and,  in  October,  transmitted  a  note  to  Christophe, 
containing  a  strange  mixture  of  stupid  flattery 
and  still  more  stupid  intimidation.  This  step 
was  followed   up  by  sending  Medina  to  Cape 


Henry,  to  hold  a  conference  with  Christophe— a 
measure  which,  however  fortunate  for  the  blacks, 
proved  in  the  sequel  of  but  little  advantage  to 
the  honourable  ambassador.  M.  de  Medina  had 
spent  only  a  very  short  time  at  Cape  Henry 
before  he  was  recognised  as  a  native  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, an  ex-officer,  and  a  deserter  of  his  coun« 
try's  cause.  On  these  accounts,  and  because  he 
was  without  any  credentials  from  the  French 
government,  he  was  forthwith  arrested,  and  had 
his  papers  seized ;  from  which  it  plainly  appeared, 
that  the  real  object  of  his  mission  was  to  excite 
discord  and  insurrection.  He  was  conducted, 
therefore,  before  a  military  commission,  and  tried 
as  a  spy.  If  any  doubts  could  have  been  enter- 
tained at  Cape  Henry  of  the  ulterior  designs  of 
the  French  government,  the  documents  found 
upon  De  Medina,  and  the  answers  given  by  him 
to  the  interrogatories  put  by  the  president  of  the 
court,  must  have  convinced  the  most  partial  man 
that  tbe  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  would  in  vain 
expect  more  favour  or  friendship  from  the  cabinet 
of  the  sanctified  Louis,  than  from  the  council  of 
the  ambitious  Napoleon  *. — Read  this,  ye  legiti- 
mates, and,  if  ye  can,  blush  ! 

•  History  of  St.  Domingo,  p.  365,  366,  371. 
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in  the  arrangement,  was  softened  down  by  deuooii- 
nating  the  proceeding  "  drawing  for  the  militia/' 
.    During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  armies  were  recruited  by  requisition, 
which  comprehended  all  citizens  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-five ;  and  in  this  there  was 
neither  selection  nor  serving  by  deputy. 
.    Napoleon  established  the  conscription — that  is, 
the  name;  the  reality  existed  under  the  old  French 
monarchy :  there  were  a  few  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  systems,  but  the  substance 
of  each  of  .them  was  the  same.     It  is  an  abuse  of 
wordsy.then,  to.  assert   that  Napoleon  was  the 
founder  of  the  conscription.     He   who  revives 
does    not    create.      Th^    conscription    was    a 
grievance ; — ^true :  but  the  mischief  lay  more  in 
the  extended  ^application  of  the  law  than  in  its 
pnneiple.     Every   citizen    is   bound  to   protect 
that  state  by  which  be  is  in  turn  protected  •• 
The  conscription  did  no  more  than  call  for  this 
service  ;  and,  in  calling  for  it,  dealt  out  an  equal 
portion  of  justice  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity :.  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  active,  the  indo- 
lent, the  learned,  the  illiterate,  the  high  and  the 
low-bom, — all  were  equally  required  to  stand 
forth  in  defence  of  their  common  inheritance  f . 

•  Vattel,  book  iii.  c.  2.  p.  295. 

t  There  were  some  few  exceptions :  they  chiefly  related  to 
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That  there  were  tunes  when  the  wealthy  and 
the  indolent  foqnd  it  extremely  unpleasant  to  de- 
fend  their  own  property,  we  readily  conceive; 
that  the  possessors  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  would  have  preferred  any  system  which 
left  them  in  the  full  eiyoyment  of  their  ease,  to 
that  of  the  conscription,  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt;  but  in  a  state  like  France,  would  this 
have  been  politic  ?    Would  it  have  been  feir  ? 
Nay,  can  H  by  any  sophistry  be  tortured  into  a 
just  lirinciple  applicable  to  any  country?    We 
are  certain  not.— The  conscription  law,  in  its  prao 
tical  operation,  was  assuredly  overstrained  ;  and 
yet,  if  the  proportion  of  numbers  be  regarded, 
even  this  assertion  may  by  many  persons  be 
denied.    The  population  of  the  French  empire 
was   about  forty   millions  of  souls;   its  army 
amounted   to  eight  hundred  thousand   men*; 
but  France,  under  Louis  the  XlVth,  had  not  a 
population  of  more  than  twenty  millions,  although 

I 

pc»on.  already  in  the  wrvice  of  goremmeut.  to  married 
j:ople.totheclergy.andtothe«H«6fwidaw,.  ^n.**^ 
fint  year,  of  the  eoi«cripUon/.«bstitutci  wereallowed.  hutW- 
terly  they  were  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

.  Oat  assertion^may.  perhap..  not  exactly  correspond  wUh 
the  decree,  of  the  «.nate  which  called  forth  the  «^npU  ; 
but  it  i.  a  well-e.tablished  fett.  that  the  number  of  men  em- 
bodied  never  equalled  that  which  appeared  on  paper :  the 
«»a«nt.  were  alway.  swollen,  to  deceive  foreign  government,. 
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Its  combatants  were  about  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. How,  then,  can  Napoleon  J[)e  so  positively 
taxed  with  having  made  greater  demands  on  the 
blood  of  his  subjects  than  did  those  princes  who 
preceded  him  ? 

During  the  imperial  reign,  no  conscription 
was  ever  raised  without  a  law  drawn  up  in  privy 
council,  presented  to  the  senate  by  the  speakers 
of  the  council  of  state,  referred  to  a  committee  for 
examination,  deliberated  on  from  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  voted  for  by  ballot.  The  debates 
were  perfectly  free,  and  the  votes  were  given  by 
white  and  black  balls,  of  which  latter  there  were 
often  seven  or  eight  counted.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, might  be  the  effect  of  the  conscription,  it  was 
considered  necessary  by  nearly  all  the  senators; 
and  if  blame  falls  to  Napoleon  for  having  pro- 
posed such  frequent  levies  of  men,  not  less  cen- 
sure attaches  to  that  assembly  which  could 
alone  legalize  his  proceedings.  It  may  suit  ad- 
mirably the  ends  of  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times, 
to  lavish  his  abuse  on  Napoleon  ;  but  if,  for  the 
mere  argument,  we  were  even  to  allow  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  that  eighth  plague  to  France, 
the  conscription,  we  should  still  feel  no  little 
of  our  wrath  abated  or  perhaps  transferred, 
when,  as  is  the  case,  we  found  the  peaceable 
Louis,  after  solemnly  promising  to  abolish  the 
nuisance,  unblushingly  continuing  it,  and  with 
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vejy  few  exceptions— exceptions  which  would, 
with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  disappear  in  the 
event  of  a  war-— on  the  very  same  footing  as  it  was 
oiganized  by  Napoleon  *• 

The  Editor  of  the  New  Times  has  painted, 
in  glowing  colours,  the  sorrows  flowing  from  the 
conscription ;  yet,  in  bur  own  free  country,  when 
under  our  eyes  we  witness  a  forlorn  wretch  torn 
from  his  wife,  his  children,  his  home,  and  the 
hundred  namejess  links  to  which  the  heart  is 
rivetted,  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  a  horde  of 
lawful  kidnappers,  alias  a  press-gang^  not  a  voice 
is  raised  in  defence  of  the  ill-fated  victim;  but 
necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea,  is  urged  as  a  cover 
for  the  sacrifice,  and — credat  Judmua  ApeUa--^ 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  incontestably  proved 
to  flow  from  the  very  source  that  inflicts  the 
greatest,  the  most  cruel,  of  all  possible  miseries, 
on  the  head  of  an  unarmed  defenceless  indi- 
vidual. Thus,  one  Englishman  who  has  commit- 
ted no  crime,  either  against  God  or  man,  is 
snatched  from  his  peaceful  abode,  and  thrust 
into  imminent  peril,  merely  that  another,  in 
the  possession  of  every  artificial  as  well  as  na- 
tural   advantage,   may  riot  more    safely   in    his 

*  One  hundred  thousand  men  are  now  drawn  each  year  in 
France,  and  about  the  same  number  annually  retire.  The 
period  of  service  is  six  years,  and  the  army  may  be  reckoned 
at  five  hundred  thousand  men. 
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pleasures,  and  revel  more  securely  in  the  feast  ^ 
and  that  this  is  law  and  reason,  the  dic- 
tate of  common  sense,  and  the  Almighty's  own 
ordinance,  we  are  told  by  the  Editor  of  the  New 
Times  and  his  disciples,  who  nevertheless  ex- 
claifliv  *^  that  Napoleon's  conscription  law  was 
an  evil— that  it  broke  the  bond  of  family  affec- 
tion, hardened  the  heart,  extitiguished  the  na- 
tural sentiments,  and  perverted  the  moral  prin- 
ciples/'— O  dire  result !  But  if  the  conscrip* 
tion  did,  under  Napoleon,  produce  these  lior- 
rible  consequences,  does  it  not  continue  the  like 
at  this  veiy  moment  under  the  milder  sway 
of  the  good  King  Louis  ?  And  with  what 
justice  'can  any  English  writer  complain  of  the 
conscription  law,  when  on  his  own  shores  a  law 
ten  million  fold  more  iniquitous,  not  only  exists, 
but,  if  found  convenient,  is  almost  daily  en- 
forced— a  law  which,  whether  we  look  to  ltd 
principle  or  its  execution,  is  of  Stygian  growth 
itself— -a  law  which  changes  the  Christian  into 
the  merciless  Assassin;  and  turns  the  honourable 
character  of  the  officer  and  the  gentleman  intb 
the  poacher  and  the  scoundrel. — ^Does  not  the 
press- warrant — the  warrant  for  the'  stealing  of 
n)an,— does  this  not  harden  the  heart  ?  Does  this 
not  extinguish  all  natural  feeling  ?  Does  this  not 
pervert  mrery  moral  principle,  and  transform  into 
true  imps  of  hell  those  who,  before  losing  their 
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freedom,  were  both  happy  and  innocent.  We 
maintain  that  it  does  to  the  letter  perform  this 
havoc,  and  more  thaa  all  this  havoc ;  but  the 
iniquities  of  our  own  country  are  sedulously  con- 
cealed, whilst  the  peccadillos  of  our  neighbours 
are  produced  in  the  full  glare  of  light,  and  de- 
voted to  execration,  by  a  politician  who  can  see 
— ^in  the  execution  of  the  press-warrant,  only  the 
result  of  a  deplorable  necessity,— in  the  law  of 
the  conscription,  a  wickedness  which  language 
wants  words  sufficiently  strong  to  stigmatize. 

We  are,  we  repeat,  no  admirers  of  the  con- 
scription, either  as  marshalled  by  Napoleon  or 
his  successor ;  but  this  we  know,  that^  whether 
in  its  worst  or  best  attire,  it  was  and  is  a  law  in- 
finitely preferable  to  that  which  gives  authority  to 
the  press- warrant ;  and,  to  him  who  investigates 
the  motives  of  human  actions,  it  will  be  evident, 
that   the   French  has  at  least    this    advantage, 
amongst  many,  others  over  the  English  institu- 
tion, that,  by  bearing  with  equal  severity  upon 
all  classes  of  society — ^the  upper  as  well  as  the 
lowery^t  may  induce  the  first  to  be  cautious 
how  they  plunge  into  contests  by  which  they 
themselves   may   suffer    alike   with   their  more 
humble    fellow^citizens.      If  kings    and   nobles 
were  always  obliged  to  settle   their  own   quar- 
rels with  their  own  hands,  history  \wuld  cease 
to  be  prolific  in  wars ;  and  those  who  are  now  so 
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bold  in  their  well-carpeted  saloons,  would,  rather 
than  resign  their  own  precious  persons  to  manure 
the  field  of  glory,  quickly  find  out  some  other 
plaything  more  congenial  to  their  tastes  than  that 
most  awkward  of  all  pastimes,  the  game  of  cutting 
throats. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

DETENTION    OF    ENGLISH    TRAVELLERS.  —  THEIR 
TREATMENT. 


**  And  who  is  the  man  that  dares  thus  accuse  English  hnma- 
nity  ?  How  did  he  treat  the  prisoners  whom,  not  the  fortune  of 
war — not  their  own  mad  ambition,  or  their  own  voluntary 
surrender, — but  the  blackest  treachery,  put  into  his  hands?*'— 
New  Times.  September,  1822. 


The  treaty  of  Amiens  was  signed  in  1809, 
and  scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  which  dropped  from 
the  pens  of  its  negotiators,  before  England  and 
France  once  again  entered  the  lists  for  mastery. 

It  is  very  generally,  and  we  believe  truly,  re- 
marked, that,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  there  is 
ever  much  dilGBculty  in  deciding  with  which  of 
the  parties  rests  the  blame.  Nations  quarrel, 
complain,  recriminate,  and  generally  fight  a  battle 
before  the  point  is  elucidated. 

The  Editor  of  the  New  Times  has,  in  the  in- 
stance under  consideration,  thought  proper  to 
throw  all  the  odium  of  "  the  first  blow'^  upon  the 
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government  opposed  to  England,  but  with  how 
little  justice  it  will  now  be  our  endeavour  to  make 
apparent. 

France,  at  the  breaking  out  of  that  contest 
with  whose  details  the  ears  of  the  present  gene- 
ration must  have  become  so  familiar,  commenced 
her  proceedings  by  detaining  every  British  sub- 
ject within  the  territory  of  the  republic. 

The  Editor  asserts  that  France  had  no  right  to 
adopt  this  line  of  policy,  and,  having  done  it,  had 
no  right  to  ill-tteat  the  victims  of  her  injustice  in 
the  way  that  was  practised. 

We  make  bold  to  assert  that  France  had  a 
right  to  act  as  she  did  with  those  British  subgects 
under  her  control^  and,  having  made  prisoners 
of  them,  that  she  treated  thein,  if  not  with  kind- 
ness, at  least  not  with  harshness. 

The  case,  we  presume,  we  have  fairly  stated ; 
but,  before  we  enter  upon  its  merits,  we  must 
trouble  the  reader  with  a  few  passages  from  the 
law  of  nations.  The  Editor  appears  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  quoting  Vattel ;  it  would  be  cruel, 
therefore,  not  to  indulge  us  with  a  draught  from 
the  same  fount : — 

"All  nations  are  equal.  What  is  lawful  for 
oiys  is  lawful  for  anothef.  What  is  unjustifiable 
for  one  is  equally  unjustifiable  for  another. 

"  When  a  sovereign  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  his  subjects  are  treated  by  the 
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laws  aind  customs  of  another  natioo,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  declare  that  he  will  treat  the  subjects  of 
tba|;  iMLjtion  in  the  same  manner  as  his  are  treated : 
this  m  what  i^  called  rttartion^  and  there  is  no^ 
thing  in  this  but  what  is  conformable  to  justice 
9Qd  sound  policy. 

'^  Reprisals  are  used  between  nation  and  na- 
tion, iR  order  to  do  themselves  justice,  when  they 
otnnot  otherwise  obtain  it :  if  a  nation  has  taken 
possession  of  what  belongs  to  another — ^if  she  re- 
fuse to  pay  a  debt,  to  repair  an  injury,  or  to  give 
adequate  satisfaction  for  it, — the  latter  may  seize 
something  belonging  to  the  former,  and  apply  it 
to  her  own  advantage,  till  she  obtains  payment  of 
what  is  due  to  her,  together  with  interest  and 
damages,  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  till  she  has  re- 
ceived ample  satisfaction. 

*f  As  we  may  seize, the  things  which  belong  to 
^  nation  in  order  tp  compel  her  to  do  justice,  we 
may  equally,  for  the  same  reason,  arrest  some  of 
her  citizens,  and  not  release  them  till  we  have  re- 
ceived full  satisfaction:  this  is  what,  tjie  Greeks 
call  ^ncfro/^ia/' *— And  thus  much  for  the  law 
of  nations,  as  it  more  particularly  regards  retalia- 
tiony'--9L  law  coeval  with  the  world,  founded  on 
divine  command,  and  so  interwoven  with  our  very 
nature,  that  Vattel,  in  recording  the  principle,  has 

•  Vattel,  b.  2,  cap.  18,  p.  283,  284,  287. 


but  given  expression  to  what  babes  even  imbibe 
with  the. first  milk.    . 

France  adopted  the  law  of  retaliation  ; — ^tbe  jus- 
tice of  her  proceeding  must  depend  upon  the  pre- 
vious conduct  of  her  opponent. 

The  court  of  St.  James,  during  profound  peace, 
caused  the  merchant  vessels  of  France  to  be  cap- 
tured, and  their. crews  to  be  enslaved.  The  cabi- 
net, of  the  Thuilleries  avenged  its  injured  honotir 
by  causing  the  subjects  of  George  III.  alike  to 
be  detained  and  carried  into  bondage.  The  suf- 
ferers, in  the  one  instance,  navigated  the  ocean  on 
the  faith  of  treaties ;  thd^e,  in  the  other,  pursued 
their  travels  on  the  very  self-same  pledge:— the 
first  only  of  these  facts  is  disputed  ;  the  first  only, 
therefore,  we  shall  investigate. 

Lord  Whitworth,  the  British  ambassador, 
quitted  Paris  on  the  13th  of  May,  1803,  slept  at 
Boulogne  on  the  l6th,  and  arrived  at  Dover  on 
the  17th. 

General  Andreossi,  the  French  ambassador, 
left  London  on  the  l6th  of  May,  arrived  at  Do- 
ver on  the  same  evening,  and  sailed  thence  on 
the  18th. 

On  the  15th  of  May  orders  for  an  embargo  on 
all  French  vessels  arrived,  and  were  put  into  exe- 
cution at  Portsmouth. 

On  the  16th  May  Admiral  Cornwallis  sailed 
with  the  fleet  from  Torbay, 
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On  the  I6th  of  May  the  king  was  present  in 
privy  council,  and  gave  his  signature  to  a  procla^ 
mation  declaratory  of  war  against  France. 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  proclamation  appeared 
in  the  London  journals. 

On  the  19th  of  May  the  first  French  prize  was 
sent  in  to  Dover. 

On  the  19th,  also,  a  French  vessel  was  brought 
into  Plymouth,  having  been  captured  on  the  18th; 
the  captain  of  the  cruizer  observed,  that  a  French 
Indiaman  of  great  value  had  passed  him  the  day 
before— -that  is,  on  the  17th ;  but  he,  not  then 
knowing  of  the  commeiltement  of  hostilities,  had 
suffered  her  to  continue  an  unmolested  course. 

In  the  French  official  jqprnal  of  the  93d  of  May 
is  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  the  maritime  pre- 
fect of  Brest,  dated  the  91st,  announcing  the  cap- 
ture of  two  merchant  vessels  on  the  19th  by  the 
English  in  the  Bay  of  Andierne. 

The  order  for  the  arrest  of  British  subjects  in 
France  bears  date  the  93d  of  May. 

In  the  Moniteur  of  the  94th  of  May  is  an  arti- 
cle stating  that  England  had  began  the  war  with- 
out any  previous  declaration,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  unjustifiable  proceeding,  the  Con- 
suls had  found  themselves  obliged  to  issue  their 
decree  of  the  99d  of  May*. 

*  Vide  the  Moniteur  and  Morning  Chronicle  for  1603;  also 
^'Bitrutt  da  Moniteur,"  par  Lewis  Goldsmith,  vol.  1. 
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The  JBay  of  ^ndierne  is  between  9  and  300 
ml^  from  the  moat  western  ports  of  England. 

The  h^ad  anxi  fron^  of  our  a];guinent  rests  on 
our  dates :  we  request  that  they  may  be  borne  in 
mind.  We  gather  from  them  that  the  English 
gpy^rnm^nt  not  pnly  entertained  the  intention  of 
waging  war  against  France  previous  to  the  issue 
of  any  notifiqatioq,  but  tb^t  our  ministere,  bond 
f4f^  put  their  resolves  into  effect,  and,  whilst 
apparently  at  peace  with  the  French  republic, 
Ifiid  violent  hands  both  upon  French  property  and 
S'reijch  citizens, 

Admiral  Cprnw^llis  aet  sail  from  Torbay  QU 
the  1 6tb  of  May.  In  the  relative  position  in  which 
France  aqd  England  stood  at  t^is  period,  the  act 
of  leaving  port  was  an  act  of  aggression.;  it  may 
b^  compared  to  that  of  an  army  passing  thq  fron- 
tiers of  the  state  to  which  it  o^yes  allegiance :  the 
first  day's  march  might  not  bring  thp  host  in  the 
presence  of  any  force  eapabje  of  arresting  its  pro- 
gress;  but  if  it  should,  would  not  bloodshed 
instantly  be  the  consequence  ?  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  neither  in  the  second  nor  third  hour  of  his 
sail,  fell  hi  wjth  the  French  fleet,  but  if  he  had 
met  the  naval  force  of  France  on  the  1 6th,  he 
would  have  engaged  it,  or  at  least  he  would  h^ve 
so  manoeuvred  as  to  produce  a  better  chance  of 
success  for  the  follo^ying  day;  yet,  on  the  l6th  of 
May,  Lord  Wbitworth  was  still  in  France,  Ge- 
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neral  Andreossi  was  still  in  England,  and  the 
Privy  Council,  although  it  had  determined  on 
war,  bad  not  yet  issued  the  proclamation  which 
constituted  the  two  countries  enemies :  here, 
then,  was  one  act  of  "^hostility  committed  during 
peace. 

We  proceed  to  another: — On  the  19tli  of  May 
the  French  had  two  vessels  taken  by  the  English, 
in  the  Bay  of  Andieme.  This  bay  is,  as  any  per- 
son may  see  who  will  consult  a  chart,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  miles  from  the  most 
western  point  of  Great  Britain.  Plymouth  is  one 
of  our  most  western  ports;  on  the  17th  of  May, 
however,  our  cruizers  off  Plymouth,  it  seems, 
did  not  know  that  hostilities  had  broken  out;  on 
the  18th  they  were  apprised  of  the  war.  Now 
we  will  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  ship 
to  reach  the  Bay  of  Andierne,  from  Plymouth, 
in  four  and  twenty  hours,  because  a  hurri- 
cane might,  perad venture,  blow  her  into  that 
quarter,  but  we  do  say  it  is  an  improbability 
amounting  almost  to  an  impossibility;  and, 
under  this  conviction,  we  hold  that  the  vessels 
lost  by  France,  on  the  19th  of  May',  in  the  Bay 
of  Andierne,  must  either  have  been  lost  to  her 
through  the  captains  of  the  British  cruizers  hav- 
ing proceeded  without  due  authority  from  their 
government,  or  from  these  captains  having  re- 
ceived, before  the  declaration  of  war,  sealed  orders 
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from  their  superiors^  which  authorized  offensive 
operations  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  first  of  the 
suppositions  no  person  will  support ;  for  British 
ccunmanders  do  not  take  upon  themselves  to  de* 
cide  on  the  delicate  and  important  question  of 
when  and  where  to  begin  national  contests ;  the 
second  only,  therefore,  can  have  been  the  case, 
and  we  do  pronounce  the  measure  to  be  wholly 
9t  variance  with  every  principle  of  equity  and  fyxi 
fighting,  because,  so  long  as  one  government  is 
at  peace  with  another,  neither  has  a  right  to  frame 
or  devise  any  scheme,  or  issue  any  orders,  by  which 
the  future  destruction  of  its  confederate  n^ay  be 
achieved ;  the  planning  or  drawingupof  such  orders 
being  acts,  not  of  concord  and  harcnony,  but  of  vio« 
lence  and  warfare,  and  the  more  dangerous  in  as 
much  as,  having  a  prospective  effect,  they,  under 
the  mask  of  friendship,  may,  aiid  mostly  do,  inQict 
an  injury  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  copse« 
quently  cannot  be  averted.  We  shall  close  our 
examples  with  one  further  instance  of  the  Punic 
fisiitb  shown  by  England. 

On  the  I6th  of  May  the  King  attached  his  sig^ 
nature  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  France  ; 
on  the  17th,  this  document  appeared  in  the  Ga^ 
zettes;  yet  on  the  15th*— that  is,  one  day  before 
the  war  was  decided  upon,  and  two  days  before 
the  public  knew  of  the  misfortune  which  awaited 
them, — the  thunderbolt  of  destruction  h^d  already 
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iiilfea  oa  many  an  unsuspecting  foreigner.  At 
Portsmouth  an  embaigo  had  been  laid  over  all 
French  vessels^  and  that  property  and  those  crews 
which  were  free  on  the  14th  of  May  were  now 
free  no  longer.  We  have  been  told  that  the  French 
ships  taken  possession  of  on  the  15th  of  May  were 
not  qaptured,  but  were  only  placed  under  em- 
bargo ;  contemptible  subterfuge,  as  if  the  name  of 
embaigo  could  at  all  disguise  the  real  complexion 
of  the  system  adopted.*  England,  we  repeat, 
was  not  at  war  on  the  15th  of  May :  the  war  had 
not  been  at  that  date  finally  determined;  the 
King  had  not,  on  the  15thv  given  bis  signature  to 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  produce  a  specimen  of  one  of  the 
embargoe  with  whicb  England  has  ehosea  to  commence  hef 
wan;  we  select  that  of  1755-6. 

.  The  French  inveighed  i^ainst  the  csqpture  of  their  vessels 
before  any  deelaiation  of  war,  as  flagrant  acts  of  piracy,  and 
some  neutral  powers^  amongst  them  the  Dutch,  seemed  to 
consider  ihe  subject  in  the  same  point  of  view.  The  merchant 
ships,  .of  which  about  three  hundred  had  been  taken,  were 
not  sold  and  divided,  but  sequesteied,  with  all  their  effects,  in 
order  to  be  restored  to  the  owners  in  event  of  no  open  rup^ 
ture;  In  this  particular  it  was  a  pity  that  a  little  common 
sense  had  not  been  blended  with  the  proceedings ;  great  part 
of  the  caigoes  consisted  of  fish  and  other  perishable  commo- 
dities»  which  were  left  to  rot,  and  were  afterwards  throtrn 
overboard  to  prevent  contagion,  so  that  the  value  of  them  was 
QDmpletely  lost  to  all  parties.  Immediately  after  the  declara* 
tion  of  war,  the  ships,  with  what  remained  of  their  cargoes, 
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the  instrument  which  placed  France  and  England 
in  enmity  to  each  other ;  the  ambassadors  of  the 
two  states  were  still  in  those  countries  to  which 
they  had  been  sent  as  harbingers  of  peace*,  and 
yet  already,  it  nevet  can  be  too  often  related,  were 
there  French  prisoners  and  French  property  within 
the  realm  of  England,  incarcerated,  and  locked  up 
by  order  of  the  British  government.  It  was  urged 
at  the  time,  it  has  been  urged  since,  that  this  bar- 
barous conduct  of  England  accorded  with  her  ge- 
neral custom f  ;  it  did,  but  custom  does  not  in- 
variably make  law ;  to  be  law,  a  custom  must  be 
undisputed,  but  thia  custom  of  seizing  ships  be. 
fore  declaring  war  has  ever  been  disputed  by  fo- 

were  tried  and  condemned  as  legal  prizes,  and  their  valne, 
amounting  to  a  large  sum,  was  lodged  in  the  Bank. — Hutory 
of  England^  vol.  5.  p.  1 1 1  to  189,  SmoUet.  Our  worthy  au* 
thoT  could  have  been  no  sineeurist; — ^with  peculiar  nalv^  he 
concludes  his  account  by  observing  that  he  never  had  been 
able  to  discover  in  what  way  the  money  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  French  ships  was  disposed  of.  Poor  SmoUet!  Was 
there  no  summer  fly  about  St.  James*  to  tell  him  how  the 
droit!  of  admiralty  are  expended ! 

*  The  act  of  an  ambassador  quitting  the  state  to  which  he 
is  delegated  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  commencement  of 
war.  We  have  latdy  seen  the  northern  powers  withdraw  their 
ambassadors  from  Spain,  yet  no  hostilities  followed  either  oit 
their  parts  or  on  the  side  of  Ferdinand  VIU 

t  Memorandum  of  two  Conversations  between  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  Viscount  Ebrington,  p.  24. 
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reign  nations,  and  by  no  nation  more  than  by  the 
French :  ff,  therefore,  the  law  is  deduced  from  the 
custom,  the  law  does  not  exist*;  the  mischief  and 
the  insult  inflicted  on  France  met  with  such  a  re- 
turn as,  from  the  known  character  of  him  who 
presided  over  her  councils,  might  be  expected. 
The  French  had  in  their  ports  few  British  ships 
to  seize,  but  they  had  many  British  travellers 
within  their  territory,  and  these  they  immediately 
secured ;  the  people  of  England  were  indignant 
at  the  treachery,  as  they  were  pleased  to  term  this 
application  of  the  law  of  retaliation,  without  giv- 
ing themselves   the  trouble  to  reflect  that  the 
conduct  of  their  own  rulers  had  provoked  the 
measure :  on  one  side  the  channel,  if  was  pre-' 
tended  that  sojourners  in  France  ought  to  have  had 
a  fixed  time  allowed  them  for  quitting  the  country ; 
on  the  opposite  coast  it  was  echoed  that  the  same 
fixed  period  ought  to  have  been  allowed  French 
vessels  to  leave,  in  ballast,  the  ports  of  England ; 
the  first  entered  the  territory  of  France  in  peace, 
the  second  entered  the  harbours  of  England  in 
peace ;  both  then  should  have  been  allowed  to 
depart  in  peace :  but  the  English  laid  their  iron 
grasp  on  the  ships,  and  the  French  followed  the 
like  conduct  in  regard  to  the  travellers.     We  beg 
to  ask  wherein  consists  the  difierence,  and,  if  dif- 
ference there  be,  in  whose  favour  it  exist  3  ? 

•  Co.  Litt.  p.  114. 
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The  treatment  which  the  persons  experienced 
who  were  made  prisoners  in  France,  next 
claims  our  attention.  The  individuals  in  ques- 
tion are  best  known  by  the  name  of  detenuSf  and 
as  we,  for  our  misfortune,  ranked  amongst  the 
number,  we  imagine  that,  without  being  thought 
too  confident,  our  opinions  will,  at  least,  ia  their 
regard,  carry  with  them  a  weight  ^qual  to  those 
of  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times.  We  have 
mentioned  that  the  hostages  experienced  no 
ill  usage,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  swerve,  in 
any  shape,  from  this  position.  The  decree  of 
the  Consuls  of  the  SSd  of  May  was  no  sooner 
issued,  than  those  whom  it  concerned  were 
directed  to  repair  to  the  towns  of  Valenciennes, 
Fontainbleau,  and  Nismes; — in  the  first  city 
General  Boubers  commanded  ;  he  had  served  un* 
der  the  old  French  monarchy,  and  piqued  himself 
upon  this  fact,  and  upon  his  gentijity;  these 
feelings  had  their  influence,  and  the  persons,  who 
came  under  his  orders,  experienced  from  him  po- 
liteness and  attention ;  when,  after  some  months. 
General  Boubers  received  instructions  to  send  the 
prisoners  at  Valenciennes  to  another  part  of  the 
country,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  miti- 
gate their  condition,  and  took  leave  of  his  charge 
with  tears  in  his  eyes^. 

♦  Pictare  of  Verdun,  by  the  Chevalier  Lawrence,  vol.  1, 
pp.  35, 54. 
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At  Fontainbleau  the  English  pass^  their  time 
in  amusements ;  the  agreeable  rides,  which  the  fo- 
rest offered,  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  visits  to 
the  neighbouring  capital, — all  tended  to  banish 
fiom  their  minds  the  reflection  that  they  were  in 
bondi^ ;  no  one,  therefore,  thought  of  breaking 
the  silken  cord,  although  to  escape  was  very  easy  *. 

Nismes  had  not  less  charms  for  its  new  in- 
mates than  the  other  towns,  and  General  de  Fie- 
cheville,  the  superior  officer  there,  was  spoken  of 
by  alt  who  came  under  his  care  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise  f. 

These  were  the  first  and  halcyon  days  of  capti- 
vity; in  January,  1804,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
detenus  were  collected  at  Verdun,  and  here  they 
found  .another  commander  in  the  general  of  gen- 
darmeriey  Wirion, 

-  It  would  occupy  by  far  too  large  a  portion  of 
diese  pages  toenter  minutely  into  the  history  of  this 
new  guardian's  administration.  At  the  commence- 
ment he  was  affable  and  condescending,,  particu- 
larly to  those  who  had  the  reputation  of  wealth ; 
one  of  our  countrymen,  a  most  respectable  gentle- 
man, wrote,  in  September,  to  a  friend  in  England — 
*•  We  fear  General  Wirion  will  not  be  long  able  to 
keep  his  situation :  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  every 

*  Picture  of  Verdun,  voU  1»  p*  2S,  51. 
t  Ibid,  vol.   1,  p.  31.      See  also  Remarks  on   Italy,  by 
i,  Forsyth,  voU  1 ;  Memoir  of  the  Author,  p.  9. 
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unprejudiced  mind  that  returning  health  may  en- 
able him  to  do  so.  We  are  mutually  known  to 
each  other,  and  I  doubt  whether  Lavater  could 
discriminate  into  character  with  more  perspicuity 
than  himself.  Those  who  know  his  worth  hope 
that  bis  inter^t  at  dourt  may  obtain  the  removpil 
of  a  select  number  of  us  under  his  immediate  id- 
spection  to  Nancy*." 

Letters  of  a  similar  tendency  were  written  from 
Verdun,  in  March,  1805 f:  it  would. have  beea 
well  could  they»  with  equal  justice,  always  have 
spoken  as  favourably  ;  but  where  shall  we  find 
power  without  abuse  ?  Wirion  was  poor,  and, 
with  reference  to  his  indigence,  extravi^pt.r— 
Money  fell  short,  and  acts  of  oppression  fol- 
lowed, to  wrest  it  from  the  pockets  of  the  prisonr 
ers.  One  excess,  as  ever  is  the  case,  led  to 
another,  till,  in  the  end,  the  master  and  his  de- 
puties did  not  hesitate  to  venture  on  transactions, 
of  which,  in  the  dawn  of  their  swindling,  they 
could  little  dream;  but  men  generally  turn  foob 
when  they  turn  rogues,  and  the  extortions  prac- 
tised upon  the  English  were  too  thinly  veiled 
to  escape  the  keen  eye  of  Napoleon.  Wirion's 
character  became  notorious  in  Paris,  and  hi- 
ther he   was   instantly   summoned    to    explain 

•  Forbea'a  LeUers  from  France,  vol.  2,  p.  286  to  445. 
t  Ibid. 
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his  conduct.  The  general  was  still  surrouodeU 
by  many  friends:  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  present  King  of  Sweden,  then  Marshal 
Bernadotte;  he  was,  moreo^er^  personally  ac*- 
quainted  with  Napoleon.  Such  patronage  might 
easily  have  dispelled  the  storm  which  hovered 
over  Wirion's  head;  but  to  each  solicitation 
made  to  Napoleon  in  his  behalf,  the  invarii^le 
answer  was — •*  I  wish  Wirion  may  prove  guilt- 
less, but  he  must  substantiate  his  innocence;  I 
can  do  nothing  for  him,  except  ordering  a  courtr 
martial  to  commence,  without  loss  of  time,  his 
trial/'  Wirion  foresaw  his  doom:  to  proceed  be^ 
fore  a  bench  of  justice  was  impossible.  Covered 
with  shame,  and  goaded  by  despair,  he  retired  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  there,  in  the  autumn 
of  1809»  put  a  period  to  his  torments  and  to  hi9 
life*. 

Colonel  de  Courcelles  succeed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Verdun:  he  was  opulent,  and  it  wa9 
expected  that  this  feature  in  his  circumstances 
would  restrain  him  from  plundering — precisely 
the  reverse  happened.  Courcelles  was  a  grovel* 
ling  wretch,    who  possessed    his    predecessor's 

*  '*At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  hackl** — Sach 
was  Wirion*s  fancy:  the  body  was  found  attired  in  full  uni- 
form. Of  the  inferior  officers,  two  aids-de-camp  and  a  lieu- 
tenant of  gendarmerie  were  dismissed  from  the  army  without 
form  of  trial. — Verdun,  by  JrU*  LatreiUe,  p.  38. 
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bacly  without  a  single  one  of  bis  gooiT,  qua- 
lities— ^the  prisoners  suffered  accordingly ;  hap- 
piljy  the  reign  of  this  contemptible  rascal  did  not 
continue  so  long  as  that  of  Wirion :  the  govem- 
nent  were  again  informed  of  the  robberies  com*- 
mitted  at  Verdun ;  and,  with  an  alacrity  which, 
as  in  the  first  instance,  did  them  such  infinite 
honour,  they  suffered  no  time  to  elapse  in  de- 
manding from  the  culprit  a  full  vindication  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  Courcelles,  no 
more  than  his  predecessor,  could  face  his  accusers : 
an  officer  of  high  rank  was  in  consequence  sent 
to  the  dep6t,  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  two 
British  officers,  investigated  every  cause  of  com- 
plaint The  result,  as  was  predicted,  proved 
fatal  to  Courcelles:  in  1811,  after  forty-six  years 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  numerous  places  he  held,  and 
saw  his  name  erased,  with  infamy,  from  the 
muster-roll  of  that  army  whose  honour  had  re- 
ceived a  tarnish  by  his  nefarious  proceedings*. 

Hitherto,  we  own,  the  prisoners  had  fared 
badly;  but  a  happier  era  at  last  awaited  them; 
and,  from  the  period  of  Courcelles^  overthrow^ 
they  experienced  invariably  the  advantage  of 
possessing  honest  commanders.     The  Baron  de 

.  *  Coarcelles*  subalteras  were  cashiered;  one  of  them,  a 
lieutenant  of  gendarmes^  committed  suicide. — Verdun,  p.  54. 
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Beauch^ne  was  the  next  governor:  he  had  fought 
against  the  British  in  Spain,  and  on  many  occa^ 
sions  had  witnessed  the  humanity  and  noble  pro«» 
ceediqgs  of  our  Peninsula  heroes ;  his  respect  for 
the  English  character  was  in  proportion,  and  the 
first  notice  which  he  issued,  on  entering  upon  his 
charge,  was  an  announcement  that  he  would  treat 
with  kindness,  on  all  occasions,  those  who  merited 
his  favour  and  protection.  This  resolution  was  sa* 
credly  fulfilled ;  and  to  the  period  of  his  deaths 
which,  to  the  sorrow  of  every  body,  happened 
in  1813,  he  was  never  known  to  forfeit  his  claim 
to  the  honourable  title  of  a  gallant  soldier.* 

Major  de  Meulan  was  the  fourth  and  last  officer 
on  whom  fell  the  disagreeable  task  of  superin* 
tending  the  dep&t.  His  behaviour  was  no  leas: 
praiseworthy  than  M.  de  Beauchtee*^ ;  be  fie^: 
quired  the  esteem  of  the  victims  whom  it  was  hijs^) 
duty  to  keep  in  durance,  and  the  reward  which 
Louis  XVIIL,  on  his  restoration,  bestowed  upoft; 
him,  proves  how  satisfectorily  he  fulfilled  the  obli- 
gations  of  his  postf  • 


♦  The  officeiB  of  the  army  and  navy,  with  the  principal 
hostages,  attended  M.  de  6eauchdne*8  ftineral,  and  a  request 
was  dierwards  made  by  them  to  the  French  government  for 
permission  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory. — Verdun^ 
p.  50  and  following. 

f  Verdun,  p.  65. 
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to  thd  ground  flew  from  his  mother  country,— 
from  Britain,  the  mistress,  as  she  styles  herself^ 
of  .the  moral  world, — she  on  whom  all  eyes  are 
told  to  look, — ^who,  for  the  sake  of  an  additional 
plunder,  did  not  blush  to  commit  an  outrage  at 
which  buccaneers  might  redden,  and,  satiating^ 
her  <:upidity  with  the  accumulations  of  strangers, 
left  her  children  in  pawn  to  pay  for  the  enormity. 
Her  children  drank  the  lees  of  misery, — dye,  to 
the  rincing  drop ;  but  it  will  never  be  foigotten 
that  the  hand  which  held  to  their  parched  lips 
the  poisoned  cup  was  held  by  the  very  hand  in 
justice  bound  to^their  defence. 

reBtitutioD,  for  some  trifling  indemnity  for  the  detemu:  this  is 
an  error, — his  lordship  was  far  too  occupied  with  the  important 
afiairs  of  state  to  trouble  himself  about  the  interests  of  the  poor : 
the  poor  then  were  left  poor,  and  the  money  wrung  from  France 
was  presented  to  his  Majesty  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  constructing  fortresses.  This  was  extremel^^  generous  ot 
England  towards  the  Brabanters,  and  their  gratitude  was,  of 
course,  far  more  grateful  to  ministerial  ears  than  could  possibly 
be  the  blessings  of  a  few  bunded  half-starved  and  plundered 
detenus.  Yet  Vattel  says, — **The  state  ought  to  compensate 
those  who  suffer  by  reprisals.'*— B.  2,  c.  18,  p.  285. 
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CHAP.  V. 


MOREAU. 

**  Moreau  is  anoth^ir  brave  and  honourable  man^  whom  Buo- 
naparte endeavours  to  injure  by  detraction.  The  reviewer 
quotes^  without  any  expression  of  dissent,  the  Corsican*s  ob- 
servation that  General  Moreau,  having  closed  his  life  fighting 
against  his  country,  will  ever  disgrace  his  memory.  Is  it, 
then,  the  Teviewer's  opinion  that  to  fight  for  our  lawful  king  is 
fighting  against  our  country  ?  Which  is  the  man  who  fight^ 
against  his  ix)untry,— he  who  fights  to  perpetuate  her  slavish 
subjection  to  an  usurping  despot,  or  he  who  fights  to  restore 
her  to  the  mild  dominion  of  a  limited  monarch  ? 

-*<  Moreau,  sedvoed  by  the  ardour  of  youth,  thought  his  coun* 
try  could  be  happiest  under  a  republican  form  of  govemmeht, 
but,  when  he«aw  that  government  closer^  he  was  cured  of  his 
error.  When,  on  the  very  day  that  he  gained  a  battle  on  the 
frontier,  his  aged  father  was  dragged  in  Paris  to  the  guillotine, 
then  he  saw  that  a  republic  for  France  was  a  chimera,  and  that  his 
country  could  never  regain  her  happiness  but  under  the  sceptre 
of  her  legitimate  king.  It  is  true-that  Moreau  and  Pichegru^  the 
two  ablest  ttid  most  virtuous  generals  of  the  devolution,  joined 
in  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons^  but  it  is  .qpt  true 
that  Moreau  had  an  interview  with  Georges  and  Pichegru,  and 
it  is  utterly  false  that  he  said  the  first  step  to  be  takeii  was  to 
kill  Buonaparte.  After  Iforeau  had  retired  to  America,  he 
%atcbed  anxiously  the  fate  of  his  country.    He  declared  he  ne« 
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▼er  woi^ld  oommand  foreigners  in  any  invasion  of  France,  but 
that  he  would  take  the  command  of  any  body  of  Frenchmen 
who,  supported  by  the  allies  of  their  king,  should  seek  to 
replace  him  on  his  throne.  With  thi^  yiew  he  came  to  Europe^ 
when  the  decaying  fortunes  of  Buonaparte  opened  a  psospect 
of  the  restoration ; — he  did  not  take  a  command  in  any  one  fo- 
reign service,  bnt  was  merely  attached  to  the  general  stalOT  of 
the  alliance,  with  a  clear  understanding  that  when  he  sbdnld 
enter  the  boundaries  of  France,  or  be  able  to  collect  a  teyaliit 
force,  his  command  should  be  purely  Frenoh,  in  the  name  ^d 
behalf  of  his  lawful  soyereign,  Loub  XV III." — Ntw  f^iff^, 
September,  182^^^ 


^  tW&  Imve  before  us*  in  this  defence  of  MoreaM, 
a  fine  specitneo  of  jesuitioal  rewoning^^-^aiMl 
We  regret  that  it  was  not  employed  for  a  suitafcte 
object.  We  shall  commeuce  by  noticing  those 
heads  whereon  least  argument  is  necessaryt  «ad 
then  proceed  to  others  which  will  occupy  cMre  of 
our  attention.  The  Editor  of  the  New  Times 
asks  who  is  the  patriot, — he  who  fights  for  kfs 
king)  or  he  who  combats  to  perpetuate  the  iron 
cule  of  a  despot?  The  query  contains  its  own 
veply,  but  with  reference  to  the  conduct  ^ 
Moreau  it  is  altogether  useless,  because  h-csAM 
forth  others; — Was  Napoleon  a  despot?— -The 
Editor  answers  Yes.  We  may  choose  to  say 
No; — ^and  the  qqe^tion  at  issue  remains  nei- 
ther  more   nor    less    advanced.       Again,    was 
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Louis  XVIII.  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Mor^u  ?-^^ 
The  Editor  asserts  that  he  was  ;  we  assert  the  con* 
trary.  He  never  was  the  sovereign,  cf^ybcto,  of  Mo- 
reau,  nor  had  he  aright  to  the  title,  eitheT dejacto 
or  de  Jurcj  in  1813.  Subjects  are  to  obey  those 
pr]nce3  who  have  the  power  deJuctOj  particularly 
when  that  power  is  supported  by  the  majority  of 
a  nation*,  and  this  was  precisely  the  case  with 
Napoleon  and  France  in  1813  :  therefore,  in  1813, 
Moreau  could  not  be  the  subject  of  Louis. 

The  Editor  pretends  that  when  Moreau  found  his 
father  sacrificed  by  the  Jacobins,  he  perceived  that 
France  could  never  be  happy  without  the  Bour<» 
bons,  and  that  he  immediately  became  anxious  for 
their  restoration.  This  is  incorrect,  or  at  least,  if 
true,  Moreau  struck  upon  the  most  curious  of  all 
modes  for  testifying  his  attachment  to  the  Bour«- 
bons, — ^namely,  by  commanding  the  armies  of  the 
republic  sent  to  combat  them,  and  by  gaining  victo- 
ries over  th^  allies  of  the  man  said  to  be  h  is  sovereign . 
Moreau's  father  perished  on  the  day  that  the  son 
captured  the  Fort  of  Ecluys,  in  the  island  of  Cas- 
sandria,  1794.  We  presume  that  on  this  occasion 
Moreau  felt  acutely,  and  that  his  grief  may  have  led 
him  to  make  some  not  very  flattering  comments 
on  the  republic  ;  but  that  the.  murder  of  the  pa- 

*  Puffendorf,  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  b.  8.  c.  11 , 
p.  868. 
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rent  altered  the  child's  political  conduct  is  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  known  fact.  Many  fine 
things  were  saidybr,  and  we  repeat,  perhaps  by 
M oreau,  at  the  time  of  his  domestic  calamity ;  but 
we  judge  of  men  by  their  deeds,  not  by  their  words. 

Moreau  was  actively  employed  during  the 
whole  of  1794,  although  the  Directory  had  issued 
a  decree,  by  which  the  very  name  of  soldier  was 
to' be  disgraced  by  the  assassination  of  all  unarmed 
English  and  Hanoverian  prisoners^  In  179^9  we 
again  perceive  Moreau  engaged  for  the  glory  of 
the  republic.  In  1796,  he  was  still  at  the  head 
of  the  French  armies.  In  17979  when  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  we  discover  him  signalizing  his  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  by  denouncing  to  Citi- 
zen Barthelemi,  member  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory, his  old  companion  in  arms,  and  former  ge- 
neral, Pichegru*,  who  was  ascertained  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Moreau's 
friends,  the  Bourbons.  In  1798,  we  find  Moreau 
addressing  the  First  Consul,  Buonaparte,  on  the 
surest  mode  of  invading  Englandf. 

Honestly  speaking,  with  all  Moreau's  feelingfbr 
his  father's  fete,  and  with  all  his  new  love  tor  the 
Bourbons,  he  did  not  cease  to  fight  manfully  for 

*  Moreau*8  LeUer  to  Baitheleni. 

t  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon),  vol.  3,  p.  343. 
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.the  JQterwts  of  the  republic  uotil  1801,-^ that  is, 
just  seven  years  after  bis  parent's  decease,  and 
fieven  years  after  his  heart  bad  yeairned,  according 
to  the  £ditor,  for  a  son  of  St,  Louis;  yet  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  New  Times  assures  us  that  Moreaii^  had 
s^Q  his  errors  in  1794 :  was  ever  varnishing  car- 
ried to^  ^uch  extent  ?  . 

TJbe  Editor  asserts  that  Moreau»  seduced  by  the 
pjpdQur  of  youth,  thought  France  would  be  the 
^^lappiest  under  a  republican  form  of  government ; 
()^(  he  J|)eJd  this  opinion,  no  one,  viewir^  |iis 
^^ai^^ot,  can  deny,  but  that  his  reflections  were 
\J^  blos^ims  of  youth  we  da  not  hesitate  to  deny. 
.JVIoreau.was  bom  in  1761,  and  became  first  oo- 
Jtic^  as  a  soldier  in  1792 ;  be  was  then  conse- 
quently thirly-one  years  of  age.    He  had  received 
an  university  education,^  and  had  practised  some 
time  as  a  barrister,  distinguished  for  a  mild  but 
^rave  disposition :   these  considerations  will  suf- 
.fer  few  persons  to  believe  that  such  an  rndividual 
oould  be  carried  away,  at  thirty-one  years  old,  by 
the  ardour  of  youth :    really,,  the  truth  must  be 
,  i^ry  difficult  to  tell^ 

^1  !^be  Editor  asserts  that  Moreau  did  not  see 
.Georges  and  Pichegru  at  Paris  in  1803, — ^he  mi^ht 
not  meet  the  latter,  but  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  former ;  whether  Moreau,  however,  conspired 
perfQiially  with  these  individuals  is  of  no  conse- 
quence,— he  knew  of  their  being  in  the  capital. 
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he  partially  approved  of  their  plans,  and  wlis 
ready,  if  they  succeeded,  to  profit  by  them.  If, 
then,  these  schemes  were  unjustifiable,  Moreau 
stands  implicated  as  an  accessoiy. 

It  is  of  very  little  moment,  too,  whether  Mo- 
reau observed  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was 
to  kill  Buonaparte;  —  the  plan  was  to  carry  off 
Napoleon  on  his  way  between  Paris  and  St. 
Cloud*.  Napoleon  was  not  the  man  tamely 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  run  away  with, — his  life,  in 
all  probability,  would  have  been  sacrificed  in  the 
fray.  Moreau  must  have  been  well  aware  of  this. 
Whether  he  preserved  a  total  silence,  then,  on  the 
subject  or  not,  is  altogether  immaterial f. 

Moreau's  faith  was  plighted  to  Napoleon, — tt 

.1 

•  Quelques  Details  sur  le  General  Moreau,  par  Paul  de 
Svinine,  p.  133. 

t  According  to  English  law^  to  conspire  to  imprison  the 
king  by  force,  and  move  towards  it  by  assembling  company,  is 
tin  overt  act  of  compassing  the  king's  death  (1  Hal.  P.  C«  109.) ; 
for  all  force  used  to  the  person  of  the  king,  in  its  consequence, 
may  tend  to  his  death,  and  is  a  strong  presumption  of  some- 
thing worse  intended  than  the  present  force,  by  such  as  have  so 
far  thrown  off  their  bounden  duty  to  their  sovereign :  it  beii^ 
an  old  observation,  that  there  is  generally  but  a  short  interval 
between  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  princes.  There  is  no 
question,  also,  but  that  taking  any  measures  to  render  such 
treasonable  purposes  effectual,  as  assembling  and  consulting  on 
the  means  to  kill  the  king,  is  a  sufficient  overt  act  of  high  trea« 
son.—!  Hawk.  P.  C.  38.     1  HaU  P.  a  119. 
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was  pligbted^o  him  oa  th^  fatnCus  18  Bruiriaire, 
{9th  November,  1799),  wb^ed  he,  Moreau,  took 
the  command  of  the  LUxeidboUrg  Palace,  and 
enabled  tbeifeby  Napoleon  td  dissolve  the  Diriec-. 
toty  ;.  it  was  again  plighted  to  Napoleon  when 
he  became  First  Consul:  whb  can  then  assert 
that  Moreau,  after  hiving  lived  three  y^ars  under 
the  consulate,  could  be  apprised  of  the  machina* 
tioDs  going  on  against  the  government,  and  yet, 
preservirig  a  prt>found  silence,  fulfil  his  duty  of 
a  true  and  faithful  citizen  to  the  state*— to  thai 
state  which  he  bad  partly  established  ;  in  Eng- 
land such  a  hollow  friend  would  be  considered  a 
traitor*, — why  should  he  not  in  France^  But  these 
are  points  of  no  vast  interest,  and  we  hasten  to 
that  head  which  the  Editor  has  chiefly  laboured 
to  establish :  namely,  that  Moreau,  in  joining  the 
allies,  acted  as  an  upright  and  honourable  man- 
as  a  real  patriot. 

The  facts,  divested  of  the  elegant  drapery  with 

•  By  the  25  Edw.  3.  c.  2.  it  was  made  treason  to  compass 
the  death  of  the  king.— that  is,  the  king  de  facto,  and  not  de 
jure;  or,  in  other  words,  an  usurper,  that  hath  got  possession 
of  the  throne,  is  a  king  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute;  as 
there  U  a  temp^ry  allegiance  due  to  him,  for  his  idmmis^ 
Iratton  of  the  government,  and  temporary  pirotection  of  the 
public:  and  therefore  treasons  committed  ^nst  Henity  VI. 
were  punished  under  Edward  IV.  though  all  the  line  of  Lan- 
caster  had  been  previously  declared  usurpers  by  act  of  Par- 
liament.—Biflcftitonc'*  CtmfneiitaHeiy  vol.  4,  p.  77. 
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which  the  Editor  has  chosen  to  adom  them,  aieaff 
follows,  France  had  fora  quarterof a  century  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Bourbons:  a  Directory,  under 
which  Moreau  fought,  and  a  Consular  Gbvem- 
ment,  under  which  Moreau  lived,  succeeded*  In 
1803,  Moreauy  who  had  all  along  supported  re* 
publican  France,  began  to  discover  that  a  dettio- 
cracy  was  not  the  happiest  form  of  polity  for  his 
country.  That  the  loss  of  his  father  could  nott 
as  the  Editor  asserts,  have  worlied  the  change  in 
the  general's  mind,  we  have  proved  ;  that  it  was 
not  the  ardour  of  youth,  mellowed  into  sober  te^ 
flection,  we  have  also  proved ;  that  Moreau,  in 
1803,  dreamt  but  remotely  of  the  Bourbons^  we 
Itaye  likewise  an  assurance ;  yet,  true  it  is,  thai 
about  the  period  when  NapoUon's  power 
began  first  to  make  itself  fully  felt,— about 
this  period  Moreau's  citizenship  began  to 
hang  loosely  upon  him.  We  will  not  inquire 
what  produced  the  alteration, — we  will  not  ask 
whether  jealousy  could  have  had  any  share  in 
it.  Moreau  was  offered  supremacy,  and  refused 
the  present ;  Napoleon  was  less  particular,  and 
accepted  the  boon.  Man  is  an  inconsistent  being: 
ptace  grandeur  within  hjs  reach,  and  not  unQf]t 
her  will  despise  the  gift ;  deny  it  him,  and  ^noQ 
he  stVetches  forth  his  hand  to' grasp  the  prize* 
We  know  not  whether  this  was  Morieau's  case ; 
we  will  not  stop  to  guess;  but,  assuming  at  oace. 


what  is  noforious,  that  he  had  already  began  to 
be  a  ntbbler  in  treason,  along  with  Picbegru  and 
Geoi^es,  we   arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
lacked  but  the  courage  to  put  his  designs  into 
execution;   The  spirit  wanting  in  Moreau  was 
amply  supplied  by  his  coadjutors;  their  plans 
were  On  the  eve  of  unfolding,  when  the  police, 
which  had  long  had  its  eye  on  the  trio,  suddenly 
stepped  in,  and  blighted  atta  stroke  all  their  views: 
the  fate  of  Geoi^es  and  Picbegru  is  known.  Mo- 
reau had  been  too  far  involved  to  escape  unsus- 
pected ;  he  was  arrested,  had  articles  produced 
against  him,  was  tried,  and  found  su£Sciently 
guilty  to  merit  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprison- 
ment.   It  appeared  that  the  general  was  not  so> 
much  the  advocate  of  the  Bourbons,  as  he  was 
desirous  of  a  change  of  some  kind  or  other  in  the 
form  of  the  government :  under  the  existing  state 
of  France,  he  could  not  have  wished  an  event 
more  fraught  with  danger  to  his  country  ;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  when  discovery  had  unveiled  his 
designs,  how  was  he  treated  ?  He  wrote  to  Napo- 
leon,* and  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  to  soften 
the  sentence  of  the  court:  he  forgave  the  confine- 
ment, and  required  only  that  the  man  who  was 
so  ready  to  plunge  into  domestic  strife  sbould 
retire  from  a  scene  which,  it  was  clear,  could 

*  Quelqaeg  Details  sar  le  General  Moreau,  par  M.  de  Svinine. 
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DO  JoBger  contain  them  both.  Moreaii  chose 
America  for  his  exHe,  and  hither  was  remitted 
him  the  valbe  of  the  property  which  he  left  on 
quittipg  France*.  In  1804,  Napoleon  U^as  elected 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and,  without  entering 
into  the  examination  of  this  new  title,  it  id  a 
matter  of  undisputed  History,  that  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  every  power  except  England.  In  1813, 
just  ten  years  after  MoreaU's  departure,  the  de- 
mon of  discord,  from  which,  if  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  future  by  any  recollections  of  the  past, 
Europe  is  never  lotigto  be  free,  was  again  extend- 
ing her  ravages  abroad;  and  armies,  each  of 
100,000  men*  and  upwards,  were  contending, 
in  court  phraseology,  for  the  "liberties  of  the 
world/^  France,  which  had  so  long  witnessed  her 
banners  triumphant,  was  about,  however,  to  ex-* 
perience  a  reverse,  and  indeed  the  scale  of  success 
had  already  began  to  preponderate  less  towards 
Gaul  than  heretofore ;  Frenchmen  did  not  in 
1819  always  conquer,  neither  were  Germans  al^ 
ways  beaten.  Moreau,  from  the  forests  of  his  re- 
treat, beheld  the  nice-poised  fortunes  of  the  bel- 
ligerent parties^  and  forthwith  resolved  to  re-ap*- 


•  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Qtranto,  2iid  ed.  London,  1818.  p.  50. 

t  The  Despatches  of  LieuU  General  Sir '  Charles .  Stuart 
state  the  French  force  at  Dresden  at  130|000  men. 
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peer  on  the  great  theatre  of  wretchedness  and 
glory ;  be  abandoned  his  retirement,  and,  cros^g 
the  Atlantic,  first  set  foot  in  Sweden,  where  be 
immediately  communed  with  all  who  had  ever 
fought  against  Napoleon,  and,  after  many  com- 
pliments, congratulations,  and  cajolings,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies,  then  as- 
sembled in  front  .  of  Dresden.  The  sequel 
scarcely  needs  repetition :  Moreau  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and,  whilst  in 
the  company  of  that  monarch,  was,  in  an  attack 
on  the  outposts  of  the  Saxon  capital,  struck,  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  by  a  cannon-ball,  the  ef- 
fect of  which,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  put  a 
period  to  his  mortal  career.  This  is  the  simple 
history,  and  what  is  the  defence  offered  for  the 
unhappy  general  ? 

1.  It  is  pretended  that  Moreau  did  not  take  a 
command  in  any  foreign  service — that  he  was 
merely  attached  to  the  general  staff  of  the  alli- 
ance. We  cannot  help  admiring^  the  bonhomie  of 
the  word  merely.  What  were  the  motives  which  led 
the  Russians  to  desire  Moreau  as  a  commander  ? — 
They  did  not  stand  in  want  of  executive  generals : 
they  required  intellectual  assistance ;  they  required 
to  be  told  how  to  act,  and,  once  tdid,  they  had 
nutnbers  sufficient  to  carry  into  (effect  the  les- 
son .  Mind  was  what  they  were  alone  deficient 
in,  and  they  found  this  deficiency  amply  supplied 
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in  the  accession  to  their  cause  of  the  French- 
born  General  Moreaii.  It  was  Moreau  who 
sichemed  the  battle  of  Dresden ;  it  was  Moreau 
^who  devised,  arranged^  and  drew  out  the  plan 
of  the  campaign  of  1813.*  What,  again^  we 
ask,  did  the  allies  care  for  Moreau's  sword  ?  It 
was  bis  name,  his  example,  his  reputation,  his 
pen,  his  mind,  they  solicited ;  and  these  he  gave 
them.  An  army  is  not  composed  of  combatants 
alone :  there  must  be  counsellors  as  well  as  war- 
riors, and  it  matters  not  always  to  which  class  a  man 
belongs,  if  in  either  he  is  pre-eminent.  Moreau 
took  that  post  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  most 
useful  to  his  new  friends,  and  it  is  worse  than 
childish  to  assert,  because  he  did  not  assume 
another  in  which  he  would  have  been  less  useful, 
that  therefore  he  did  not  wage  war,  to  his  utmost, 
against  his  countrymen.  The  Editor,  in  his  rea- 
soning, reminds  us  of  the  Quaker  who  lacked 
the  heart  to  fire  the  gun  himself,  but  found  no 
difficulty  in  explaining  to  others  how  it  might  be 
aimed  to  the  best  effect. 

2.  It  is  urged  that  Moreau  fought  against  Na- 
poleon and  tyranny*  Against  Napoleon !  Need 
we  repeat,  that  Moreau  was  himself  concerned 
in  the  elevation  of  Napoleon,  and  that  he  had 
pledged  him  his  obedience*     But  Napoleon  had 

*  Memoirs  of  General  Moreau,  by  John  Philippart,  p.  214. 
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become  a  vizier  of  Jannina,  and  played  the  despot  I 
Perhaps— <^pinions  here  may  differ ;  but  had  the 
oppression  of  Napoleon  grown  as  weighty  as  that 
of  the  late  pacha^  was  it  for  Moreau  to  be  the 
first  to  strike?  et  tu^  Brute/  Moreau  ought  not 
to  have  foi^gbtten  that  he  owed  his  liberty^  per- 
haps his  life,  to  Napoleon:  gratitude,  if  no  other 
motive  could  have  influenced  him,  should  at  least 
have  restrained  his  hostility. 

We  are  told  that  Napoleon  was  merciful  be- 
cause  he  was  timid  ;  he.  trembled  to  punish  Mo« 
reau.   Napoleon  is  ever,  by  the  Editor,  represented 
as  playing  the  coward  or  the  niffian*s  part,  as  most 
suits  the  argument.   Had  be  been  seated,  in  1803, 
no  firmer  in  his  power  than  the  Editor  would  in 
this  instance  make  the  world  believe,  he  would 
not  long  have  kept  possession  of  the  consular 
chair;  yet  we  find  him,  after  the  plot  was  disco- 
vered, more  strongly  rooted  than  ever  in  the  af- 
fections of  the  French,  and  receiving  congratula- 
tory addresses  from  all  classes  of  citizens,  military 
as  well  as  civil,  although  not  a  voice,  still  less  an 
arm,  was  raised  in  favour  of  the  much-beloved 
General  Moreau.     After  all,  where  could  be  the 
interest  of  Napoleon  in  saying  Moreau ;  nay,  if 
the  consul  did  behave  in  this  affair  from  interested 
motives — ^for  we  pretend  not  to  dive  into  the  se- 
cret springs  of  men's  actions— it  will  still  always 
remain  a  fact  that  he  permitted  Moreau  to  depart 
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in  peace,~that  he'  arrested,  in   his  rfegardi'  *^*' 
strong  prm  of  the  law,  when  he  mi^  have  bti^'' 
fered  it  to  take  its  course,  or,  had  he  so  chosen, 
have  clipped  his  rival's  wings  for  ever,  wiAiri 
the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Vinceon63.  '     ' 

The  third  and  last  excuse  set  forth  for  Moreatr 
is  that  he  was  fighting  for  his  lawful  sGivereign; 
in  conjunction  with  the  allies  of  that  sovei'eigtr.  ^ 
We  have  no  occasion  to  comment  on  thft  first  of  * 
theise  dubious  truths ;   but  from  what  auth^tic^'  ^ 
dotument  does  the  Editor  gather  that  England;' 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  were  the  allies  b^' 
Louis,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  in  ISrlS.  ' 
For  ourselves,  we  can  find  no  such  document ' 
extant,  although  we  can  find  many  to  provd,  as  ' 
yre  shall  show,   that  the  last  of  all  persons  of  ^ 
whom  the  coalesced  sovereigns  thought  in  1^19  ^ 
was  Louis  XVIIL     When  the  French  and  allied  [ 
forces  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  a  ' 
courier  from   the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  ' 
Bohemia  was  intercepted  on  his  way  to  England, 
with  all  Moreau'a  correspondence. '  General  Ra-  '^ 
patel^,  hia  aid-de-camp,  sent  back  to  Madame  ' 
Moreau  her  papers :     she  Was    a  great  Bour-  * 

*  Rapate},  like  Moreau,  fyH  Bghting  against  bis  cotnlry*  •/ 
men;  he  was  killed  near  P^re  Champenoise,  25th  M&rcb,  .^ 
1814.-— Metfiotr  of  the  Operations  of  the  Allied  Armies  under 
Ptinoe  Schtparzenberg  and  Marshal  Bhcher^  in  18.1^3  and  1814» 
by  Lord  Burghersh^  p,  2331 
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boDist,  and  reproached  her  husband  in  every 
letter  with  his  dislike  of  the  Bourbons,  his  apathy, 
his  revolutionaiy  prejudices,  and  bis  want  of  taste 
or  talent  for  intrigue;  and  she  instructed  him 
how  to  conduct  himself  to  acquire  esteem  at  the 
courfs  of  Russia  and  Austria.  To  these  reproaches 
Moreen  answered,  ^*  You  are  mad  with  your 
Bourbons ;  we  know  them  in  France  only  by  the 
harm  they  have  done  us ;  besides,  you  are  aware 
of  my  sentiments,*^or  my  part,  I  desire  no 
better  than  to  assist  them,  bui,  from  the  bottom 
ofmjfheartj  I  assure  you  I  think  that  order  (^ 
things  is  for  ever  abolished'^  *^  We  have  here 
the  undisguis^  feelings  and  views  of  Moreau, 
aad  we  leave  the  £ditor  to  point  out  to  what  ex«- 
tent,  even  in  1813,  they  were  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  Bourbons.  In  fact,  no  one  remembered 
that  there  was  an  exiled  monarch,  until  the  un- 
looked-for and  surprising  events  which  followed 
the  death  of  Moreau  forced  him,  wAens  volems^ 
into  the  consideration  of  the  allies.  So  little,  in* 
deed,  did  the  allies  think  of  the  Bourbbns  in 
1813,— -so  little  from  die  occurrences  which  had 
passed,  could  they,  in  that  year,  have  dreamed 
of  the  Bourbons,  that  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  Napoleon  was  at  Dresden,  at  the  very  in- 
stant that   Moreau  was  journeying  to  join  the 

*  Memoirs  of  Napolcoo,  vol.  1.  p.  54. 
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enemies  of  France,  «l  this  very  instant  wsffoStt^ 
tions  were  going  on  between  all  the  great  fowen 
ftir  the  re-establishment  of  a  permanent  peace  ; 
and  the  Count  de  Naibonne,  and  the  Didce  of 
Vicenza,  were  the  diplomatists  on  the  side  of  V^ 
pdeon  at  the  congress  of.P;^^e.  ^ 

.  What  tbe  nature  of  these  negotiation  waa  wi 
witt  not  {Hetend  to  guess,  bat  this,  wMieiit 
hesitation,  we  can  affirm,  that,  situated  as  Napo* 
leon  then  was,  at  the  head  of  S00,000  %Mng 
men,  the  allies  neither  hinted  nor  (Siuld  mafeeta 
tbe  )t»iier  of  the  French,  any  offer  haying  fbr.  ba- 
sis the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  tkao&e 
of  their  aUcesitorB  ;  the  allies  were  in  no  condi. 
tion  to  mdee  so  outn^eous  a  proposal  at  the  eoN 
piration  of  the  armistice  which  preceded  tbe 
hostilities  of  1813,  nor  was  Napoleon  in  a  state 
to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  consider  such, 
had  it  ever  been  made*.  But  our  prcxyfs  shall 
not  stop  here :  we  will  convince  our  readers  thatr 
ftaiich  later  than  July,  the  allies  were  indifieraat 
about  the  Bourbons. 

.  On  tbe  1st  December,  1803,  appeared  the  De- 
claration of  Frankfort;  it  set* forth, — ^Tbat  tiMr 
allies  were  willing  to  guarantee  to  the  Fleneh 

*  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Saxony  in  1813,  Ueui, 
Col.  Baion  Von  Odeleben,  of  tbe  Saxon  Guard,  vol.  1, 
p.  247,  and  following. 
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^  an  extent  of  territory  ^iKbicb  France- never 
posMAed  ^during  the  neign  of  her  kiogs  ^^ 

In  the  kiterdays  of  4813/  the  Beronite  St. 
Aigora^  «m)i9tor  of  France  at  the  oeuit  of  Wm* 
HUdr,  'inulioii  official  comfersatkm  with  Pnnbb 
M^eroich,  the  Austtiafi  niaiaterv  iff'  whiek  thie 
Utfitm  ^itpt^sAy  aonounc^  that  lio  design  was 
MM^naiped  .agmniit  the  aorereignty  of  the  Ei»- 
p^for'NaitaleM '^. 

^^  joi  1^14  theEmpevor  of  Austria  esauved  the 
GniliiaiB'Maria^ Louisa  that,  whatever  itiighl;  oe- 
omfs  be  would  never  separate  the  interest  of  Ms 
dM|^MeB<aiid  grandson;  from  that  of  Frsnee  ^*  *  * 

(iFeQiceiMet^nick  also,  about  the  same  titne^ 
WK>t09  to»  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,-^^*  Oui^  wishes 
aie  in  fiuncMir  of  a  ftmily  so  closely  connected 
UQtbourownV 

rAad  if  fintfaee  proof  were- wanting  how  uncon** 
ienked-  the  allies  felt  as  to  the  old  French  dynasty, 
in  4s  ite  be  found  in  the  remark  of  the  Emperor  of 
Bftissia»  made  at  the  fii^t  council  held  by  the 
allies  after  their  entrance  into  Paris  !-^^^  We 
he^  BOWyV.  said  the  emperor,  ^^  three  courses 
ai^m  to  tts ; .  Isty^  To  m$ke  peace  with  Napoleon ; 
9d»  To  establish  a  regency ;  3d,  To.  restore  the 
Bourbons.     When,  therefore,  the  tri-colour  had 

*  MtoiMfipt  of  181 4»  by  Baron  Faio,  p.  283, 49, 287, 331 , 
and  223 ;  see  also  Napoleon  Memoirs  (Montholon)  ,voI.2,  p.  404. 
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-I  '      i      ":    ".  •!■  ,f      ».  /'I    ••..  •/..  i!  ri  .    ;  . ;  f^ 

.  r   .»;        .     FRUSfflOS  OF  HAPQLBOIS.  i     /      ..».  .  . 

'         '•  '  I..  •      •-      (:'7    .' '         I  J     ;.     •  ,  !    ^     :  )  .t  •  ; 

'•       :•:   '      '  i;    .        '    •"  !    1      )   •     .  '      •    r*  .  i   '     i, 

•^i^'lT.roi^sl  be.^pji^feft^  tUt  much  friendship  copld.iiotj^ 
efy)^e<^ed  to  subsist  between  such  men,as  he  (Napoleon]  and  his 
associates  appear  to  have  been  by  his  own  description.  A  truty 
great  roan^  having  to  choose  his  fHends  from  a  whole  edi|irrc(, 
^\fld 'iui'eiy  have  found  some  virtaous  and  honoumbTe' itidivi^ 
duals  to  whcon  to' attach'  hin^elf;  but  who  were  Bucn|ipiaTte> 
bpMND  fr^ds  and  oompanidns? — Talleyrand^  Fq^dh6»;i^^ 
-TT^ew  Timest  September,  1822. 


.  The  ware  of  Louis  XIV.,--Hflie  profligafcy) of 
that  illustFious  inonarcb's  reigD,-rr-tfae  9liUI  gf^tfew 
fM^igacy  which  difttinguiabed  the  rule  of  jijae  !{#- 
gent  d'Orleans,---^nd  the  even  more  tha^  pro^ 
gacy  that  marked  both  the  public  and  private  life 
of  Louis  le  Bieu-Aim^,^ — with  the  corruption  en- 
gendered by  the  revolution, — ^all  and  severally  bad 
naturally  produced  a  relaxation  in  those  great  mo- 
ral principles  ])y  which  the  mass  of  every  civilized 
nation  must  be  swayed,  and  had  destroyed  the  bet- 
ter qualities  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealthier 
classes  of  French  society.  That  Napoleon,  there- 
fore, on  his  accession  to  power,  should  find  him- 
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self  obliged  often  to  close  his  eyes  upon  what 
he  could  not  reform,  and  compelled  to  con- 
fer situations  and .  place;  partial  reliance  on  in- 
dividuals whose  characters  were  none  of  the 
purest,  we  can  veiy  readily  betievei;  but  that  Na- 
poleon felt  gratified  in  bestowing  his  confidence 
and  friendship  on  those  who  had  no  other  claims 
fi>r  preferment  but  their  own  un worthiness  is 
quite  at  variance  with  common  sen^e,  and  what, 
))^thput  better  testimony  than  has  hitherto  been 
.|^rpduc;ed»  we  c^n  never  credit.  So  far  from  Tal- 
teynind,  or  Fouch^,  or  Ney,  or  any  one  Qf  the 
lading  French  personages  empl<2^ed  by  N^po* 
leon,  being  admitted  to  the  honour  of  his;  inti- 
macy, he  has  been  repeatedly  upbraided  with  ne- 
ver having  had  one  personal  friend, — that  the 
^wbotepJI^  bis  oonaections  were  the  resuh  of  politi- 
idk  expediency  alone,  and  in  no  manner  proceed- 
•hi|  from  the  softer  sympathies  of  our-  nature^-r-an 
iKbusation,  which,  although  not  strictly  correct, 
itill  contains  much  truth  ;-:*«Duioc,  being  perhaps, 
*Up  'to  1814,  almost  the  only  person  of  rank  Chat 
^Mbld  be  adduced  in  eontradiclion  to  the  hssertion. 
^^  Btertbier,  Prince  of  Neufchatel*,  had  some  fe- 
v6ors  shown  to  him ;  as  had,  indeed,  occasionally, 
btfters  of  the  marshals;  but  the  distinctions 
'amounted  to  little,  and,  little  as  they  were,  neither 

,,,  ♦  Qa^ipiugQ  ill  SaxoDy,  by  Baron  Odeleben,  p.  105,  106. 
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Talleyrand,  nor  Foucbi,  nor  N^,  partook  of 
them.  If,  however,  Napoleon  bad,  at  any  tiikie, 
suffered  his  heiirt  to  dilate,«*-had  conferred  some 
trifling  transitory  token  of  regard  or  gratitude  er« 
tber  on  the  Prince  of  Beneventb,  the  Doke  of 
Otranto,  or  the  Prince  of  the  Moskowa,  we  re- 
ally cannot  discover  why  such  a  measure  should 
have  very  deeply  criminated  the  donor;  for  a!^ 
though  these  gentlemen,  like  other  men,  had,  we 
presume,  their  full  share  of  faults,  yet  they,  like 
other  men,  were  not  without  their  redeeming  qua- 
lities. 

If  the  Ex-Bishop  of  Autun,  similar  to  De 
Retz  •,  to  Mazarin  f ,  and  to  Du  BoisJ,  was  not 

^  De  Retz,  Cardinal,  born  1614;  chief  instigator  of  the  ci- 
vil war  wbich  desolated  France  in  1648.  At  the  age  of  tweotf* 
three  he  be^am^  th?  soi»l  of  a  conai^racy/onned  agaioat  the 
life  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  was  so  overcome  by  vanit^^ 
that,  althqugh  plunged  in  the  deepest  sensualities,  he  was  al- 
Nvays  ready  to  enter  upon  any  adventure,  however  wicked  or 
dangerous,  provided  it  held  out  the  prospect  of  rendering  his 
name  notorious.  During  the  unhappy  period  of  the  JBom- 
pades,  De  Retz  was  seen  to  take  his  s^t  in  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  with  a  poignard  in  his  pocket;  on  which  the  populace 
exclaimed,— "There  is  the  breviary  of  our  archbishop.*'  He 
died  in  1679. 

t  OiuHo  Mazarin,  Cardinal,  bom  1602;  first  minister  of 
Anne  of  Austria.  He  came  poor  into  France,  but  amassed,  dar- 
ing his  administration,  immense  riches ;  although,  like  most  of 
those  who  make  the  acquirement  of  wealth  their  only  object. 
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the  most  spotless  priest  that  the  church  of  Rome 
■ever  produced,  we  must  still  remember  that  be 
found  favour  in  the  sight  of  Louis  XVIIL  as 
well  as  he  before  did  in  that  of  Napoleon,  and 
that,    but  for  Talleyrand,  the  present  aoirereign 
of  Fiance  might  still  be  counting  his  beads  in 
tlie  ohapel  of  Hartwell,  in  lieu  of  oiering  up 
faia  prayers  in  the  gorgeous  temple  of  the  palace 
of  Versailles.     Much  the  same  observation  may 
be  applied  to  the   minister  Fducb^:    whatever 
were*  the  errors  of  this   man,  we  ought  not  to 
forget  that  he  assumed  the  guidance  of  aflhire 
wji^n  the  post  by  no  mdans  offered  ft  bed  of  roses, 
r^when  the  luKUriant  fields  of  France  were  co- 
vered with  the  embattled  foe,  and  the  produce  ^f 
her  vines  was  culled  by  the  vandals  of  the  North : 
nor  ooold  the  enfeebled  Louis  altogether  dispense 
with  the  services — ^the  important  services — of  the 
Duke  of  Ofranto  ;  who,  whilst  the  pillars  of  the 
state  yet  trembled  from  the  stroke  that  had  shaken 
them  to  tbeir  base^  honourably  bestowed  bis  as- 

he  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  the  means  employed,     Mazaiin 
dted,  justly  detested,  in  1661. 

%  Da  Bois,  Cardinal,  bora  1656;  al  fint  ttM  tutor,  and  af^ 
terwards  the  corraptor  of  bis  pqpil,  the  Regent  d'Ofleans.  In 
an  age  when  none  but  hypocrites  prospered,  Du  Bois  formed 
the  resolution  of  attaining  power  by  sheer  impudence  and  by  a 
total  disregard  of  whatever  constituted  decency,  in  which  un- 
dertaking he  perfectly  succeeded.  He  died,  a  victim  to  his  de- 
baucheriesy  in  1728. 
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Bistance  on  th^  viery  tnonardb  by  whom  bet#as 
destined  to  be  exited,  and^  mittdfttl  B\otfe^fiih\s 
feilo^r  dtizetis'  w^F,  devoted  thei  eminent  rftml- 
ties  of  bis  mind  to  the  sole  end  of -Mamtlicng 
the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  couhtiy:  «    ^  i 

It  entei*8  not  into  our  plan  to  b^cotne^tbe 
panegymts  of  ady  set  of  individuate,  although 
it  would  be  unfair,  after  what  we  bttve  advanoed 
in  Talleyrand  and  Foucb6's  behalf,  to'  wi«b1ioId 
ftom  Ney  singly,  the  relation  of  any  paiticiilars 
that  can  shed  a  lustre  on  his  faded  wreacb.^^ln 
the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  many  etnigrtitits 
were  made  prisoners  by  Ney,  but  he  always 
contrived  to  elude  the  orders  to  shoot  them; 
which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  an  observation, 
oti  the  part  of  one  of  the  deputies  on  mission, 
who,  addressing  Kleber,  pointedly  remarked, 
that  his  firiend  Ney-  invariably  conducted  himself 
with  honour,  both  during  and  after  <he  combat, 
for  he  finew  when  and  how  to  spill,  and  when 
and  bow  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  countiymen*. 
When,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  subscrip- 
tion took  place  for  the  victims  of  that  hard-fought 
day,  the « marshal,  without  hesitation,  put  his 
puree  under  contribution,  and  lamented  that  his 
poverty  prevented  him  from  offering  moref. 

*  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary^  art,  Ney,  vol.  1 » p.  i79* 
t  Ibid.  p.  506. 
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The   good    perfortuec}  ky   people  soon   eyapO'- 

-  fates  from  tbe  oemocy ;  the  evil  they  commit  is 

oBfMomfpigottdQ.  L(^t  what  will  hav^  be^ea  Ney's 

:  I  sUhBequent  conduct,    traits  such    as  we  have 

recorded  ought  never  to  pass  from  recollection, 

•  for  they  prove  that  he  was   not  of  the  worst 

,;  of  beings*      Napoleon   might  have^  cultivated 

I » >aai  intimacy  with  persons  less  deserving  thati 

.  i«JkfaierTaUeyraAd,  Fouch^  or  the  Prince  of  the 

^  Moskpwa ;   but,  if.  the  contrary  be  the  feet,  was 

.iNapoie^n  the  sole  potentate  to  make  indiscreet 

' !  .ttoqwintances  >    Can  the  history  of  any  kingfjom 

wJbe>iOpeaed  without  discovering,  in  many  qf  its 

I'SOVeretgOB,  the  same  error  committed  by  them 

aB  is  imputed  to  Napoleon?    Will  the  men 

most  rienowned  for  virtue  or  talent  be  altyays 

found  iieansst  the  prince?    Who  were  the.fa- 

v<Nirite8  of  Henry  III.  of  France? — ^The  most 

.  infombu^  the  most  detestable  of  wretches  • .  Who 

I  aomposed  the  counsellors  of  Louis  XIII.  ?   A  set 

'  ofi  buffoons,  who  could  find  no  fitter  subject  for 

^  ;.  *  MaugiroD,  St.  Maigrin,  Jo^euse,  et  D*Epernon, — C'etait 
euz  qa*on  appellait  les  mignons  de  Henri  III.,  St.  Luc,  Llva* 
rot,  Villequier,  Duguast,  et,  suMout,  Qo^lus,  euient  part 

'  au^si  et  ^  sa  foyeur  et  i  ses  debauches.  II  est  certain  qu  'il 
eut  pour  ce  denfier  una  panion  capable  de3  plus  grand  qiic^s. 
Pans  sa  premiere  jeunesse  on  lui  avait  deja  reproch^  ses  goftts : 
il  avait  eu  une  ainiti6  foil  equivoque  pour  ce  meme  Due  dQ 
Guise  qu*  il  fit  tuer  i  BLois. 
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theirjokes  than  the  YjBMmble  Due  de  Sally!*  <  By 
whom  was  Louis  XI V«  surrounded  ?  By  d  swarm 
of  prostitutes  and  picnpsf »  Who  administered  to  the 

Loi|is  de  Maugiron,  dont  il  est  ici  question  ^tait  Tup  des 
mignons  pour  qui  Henri  III.  eut  le  plus  de  faiblesse :  il  avait 
eu  le  malbeur  de  perdre  un  ceil.  Cette  disgrace  lui  laissait 
encore  assez  de  charmes  pour  6tre  iofioiment  da  goik  du  roi* 
On  le  covparait  i  la  Princetse  d'Eboli,  qui,  6taat  boigne 
comme  lui>  6tait  dans  le  m^me  terns  maltresae  de  Philippe  Ik 
Roi  d*£spagne. 

.  St*  Maigrin»  gentilhomme  d*aupr^  de  Bordeaux,  Cut  aiine 
de  Henri  III.  aiitant  que  Qu^luS  et  Maugiron,  et  m6urut  d'une 
manidre  aussi  tragtque :  il  fut  assassint  le  tl  Xuillet,  1578. 

Le  loi  baisa  St.  Maigrin»  Qufelos*  6t  MaqgifoD>  BptH  lev 
morty  les  fit  raser»  et  garda  leurs  blonds  cheveux;  il  6ta  de  9^ 
main  k  Quelus  les  boucles  d'oreiUes  qu  'il  lui  avait  attach^ 
lui-m^me,  eniin  il  leur  fit  elever  dans  Teglise  de  St.  t^aul  trois 
tombeaux  de  marbre. — Notes  Histbruju^s  iur  la  Henrtade^  M. 
de  Foltaire,  220,  221,  223. 

*  The  Due  de  Sully  attended  court  by  order  of  Looii  XiiL 
— **Sir,*'  said  the  young  prince  to  him,  '*!  sen!  for  yoaaf 
being  one  of  the  chief  ministers  of  the  King,  my  father,  and  a 
man  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  to  ask  your  advice, 
and  to  confer  with  you  upon  some  affairs  of  importance.^  The 
Duke  of  Sully,  seing  none  but  young  courtiers  about  the  Ring, 
who,  to  make  their  court  to  the  Constable  de  Luynes,  ridiculed 
his  dress,  and  th^  gravity  of  his  manners,  made  this  answer : 
'*  Sire,  I  am  too  old  (0  change  my  habits,  but  for  some  good 
cause :  when  the  late  king,  your  father,  of  glorious  memory, 
did  me  the  honour  to  send  for  me  to  confer  with  me  upon 
matters  of  importance,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  send  away 
the  buffoons.*' — Memaires  de  Su/Zy,  vol.  5,  p.  190. 

t  We  will  not  pollute  our  pages  by  producing  any  of  the 
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dsNgbts  of  the  Regent  d'Orleans,  but  the  basest  of 
thebase*?  Who  beguiled  the  hours,  of  Louis  XV? 

scandalous  ancodotes  recoided  of  this  naonarcb*  but  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  his  morals^  and  of  the  noials  of  those 
who  approached  him,  from  the  number  of  his  natural  chil- 
dren,  of  whom  he  had  eleven':  three  of  them  being  by  the 
Duchess  of  LaVallierej  six  by  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Hon* 
tespan,  one  by  Mademoiselle  de  Fontangesj  and  one  by  another 
lady.  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  pursue  further  this  subject, 
they  may  consult  the  **  Secret  Memoirs  of  Louis  XtV.y  and  of 
the  Regency f  by  the  Duchess  of  Orleans;**  wherein  they  will 
find  the  good  princess  declaring,  at  page  462,  **  that  tlie  life 
which  folks  lead  at  Paris,  became  daily  more  scandalous,  and 
that  she  really  trembled  for  the  city  every  time  it  thundered/* 

*  Les  soupers  du  r%ent  4taient  toujours  avec  des  compag- 
nies  fort  etranges,  avec  ses  maltresses,  quelquefois  des  fiUes 
de  rOpera;  sonvent  avec  la  Duchesse  de  Berry,  qnelques 
dames  de  moyenne  vertu,  une  douzaine  d*hommes,  que  sans 
fa9on  il  ne  nommait  pas  autrement  que  ses  Rouisg  et  quelques 
gens  sans  noro,  mais  brilltot  par  leur  esprit  et  par  leur  d^ 
bauche.  La  ch^re  y  etiut  exquise;  les  convives  et  le  prince 
lui-m^me  mettaient  souvent  la  main  i  Tceuvre  avec  les  cul- 
siniers;  et  dans  les  stances  chacun  etait  repass^,  les  ministres 
et  les  familiers  comme  les  autres,  avec  une  liberty  qui  etait 
une  licence  eflfr^n^  Les  galanteries  passees  et  pr^sentes  de 
]a  oour  et  de  la  ville,  les  vieux  conies,  les  disputes,  les  plai- 
santeries,  les  ridicules,  rien,  ni  peraonne  n*etait  ^pargnfe.  On 
bnvait  beauooop  et  du  meilleur  vin;  on  s*echauffait,  on  disait 
des  ordures  k  gorge  d^ployte  et  des  impietes  k  qui  mieux 
mieux ;  et  quand  on  avait  fait  du  bruit,  et  qu*on  etait  bien 
ivre,  on  s^allait  coucher. 

Du  moment  ou  Theure  du  souper  venait,  tout  etait  tene- 
ment barricade  au  dehors,  que,  quelque  affair  qui  piit  surveuir. 
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The  directors  and  administrators  of  that  sitfk 
of  iniquities,  the  Pare  aua  Ceffs^  shall  answer^. 
Was  not  the  sacred  name  of  God  made  a  spott 
of  by  the  lepers  that  encircled  the  majesty  of 
France?  Accusers  should  have  clean  hands: 
we  forbear  speaking  of  the 'Buckingham^  and 

il  etait  inutile  d*essayer  de  parvenir  jusqu*au  r^ent ;  je  ne  di» 
pas  seulement  des  affaires  inopiD^es,  mais  de  celles  qui  eus- 
sent  le  plus  dangereusement  int^ress^  P^tat  et  sa  personne. 
Cette  cloture  durait  jusqu^au  lendemain.  Le  scandale  de  ce 
serail  public  et  celui  des  impi6t6s  et  des  ordures  joumali^res 
des  soupgrs  ^taient  eitr&mes  et  connus  partout, — Mimoires  de 
Saint  Simon.  ^ 

Telle  fut  la  liberty  qu*  on  se  permettoit  auz  soupers  du  re- 
gent, que  la  Comtesse  de  Sabran  lui  lanca  ce  sarcasme  fa- 
meuz;  **  Dieu,  a|^r^  avoir  cr^  Thomme,  prit  un  reste  de  boue 
dont  il  .fit  Vkme  des  princes  et  des  laquais.*'  Le  prince  de* 
clara  repigramme  excellente. — Histoire  de  France,  par  Lacre^ 
telle,  voL  If  p.  151. 

*  M.  de  Tiercelin,  a  man  of  quality ,  but  poor,  had  a  lovely 
daughttr;  this  morning-rose  was  seduced  for  the  king.  Tier* 
celin  could  not  patiently  endure  the  affront.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  compelled  to  be  silent  ;*-he  was  told  his  child  was  lost* 
and  that  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  submit  to  the  sacrifice,  un- 
less he  wished  to  part  with  his  liberty  also.  Mademoiselle 
Tiercelin  nowtook  the  name  of  Madame  de  Bonneval.-*ilfi«c^ 
dotes  of  the  Reign  of  Louie  XF.,  by  Soulavie. 

Louis  XV.,  satiated  with  the  conquests  which  the  coort  of- 
fered him,  was  led,  by  a  depraved  imagination,  to  form  an.ef- 
tabliihinent  for  his  pleasures  of  such  an  infamous  description, 
that,  after  having  depicted  the  debaucheries  of  the  rf'gency,^  >' 
is  difficult  to  find  terms  appropriate  to  an  excess  of  the  kind. 
Several  elegant  houses,  built  in  an  inclosure,  called  the  Pare 
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tkkk  3pchfoi^9  witli^  tbi3-ivbole  ho6t>  of  ttiwy 
ObaxJUa^'s  friends;  bu^^^.in-thjB-  yery  improv^ 
Uoi^s  in  which  we  exi&t^  id  'ouf.  own  lexcelleiyl 
Qouptoy^  ^{io  we  not  JpecoIJeot  a  cfirt^iii  tided  {ler^- 
son^ge  whose  knowledge  never  reach^  above  ttyq 
|K>iBt^  of  u.horsis  or  the  fasb/oning  of  a  coaeh** 
wheel; — ^recall  we  no  such  trifler,  who,  for  years^ 
whs'^lHe 'bosom  companion  of  his  liege  lopd,  atfd" 
still  vegetates  oh  his  bounty.  Have  we  forgotten  a' 
thirsty  soul  of  a  senator,-^jqstly  eminent,  no 

aiut  Cerfs^  were  uftcd  for  the  reception  of  women,  whb  there 
awaited  the  pleasure  of  their  roaster.  Hither  were  hrongh't 
y6iitig  girls;  sold  by  their  parents,  aud  sometimes  torn  from 
fhemi  They  left  this  place  loaded  with  gifts,  but  almost  Cet- 
^tn  of  never  more  beholding  the  king  whahad  dishonoured 
them,  even  when  they  bore  with  them  a  pledge  of  his  base 
pas^idn.  Hence  corruption  found  its  T^y  into  the  most  peace- 
ful and  obscure  habitations ;  it  was  skilfully  and  patiently  lbs- 
lered  by  those  who  ministered  to  the'  debaucheries  of  Louis. 
Whble  years  were  occupied  in  the  seduction' of  giris,  and  in 
iJtadeniiinlng  the  ^nriplei  of  modesty  and  fidelity  in  young 

"Th^  establishment  in  the  Patd  aux  C^rf*  was  commenced 
abd<rtT753;  young  girls  bf'tiSne  or  ten  years  ©ragtewere 
broiglit  up  r6  this  diabolical  stew:  the  number  admitted 
of  these  children  Was  immense,  h  is  difficult  to  gue^^hat 
ihe  Pctrc  itux  Cetfs  cost  the  state,— certainly  more  than  one 
Middled  miflioiis  of  framti; — nay,  some  people  pretend  that 
(Mfhotnain  Pte$erve  entailed  a  debt  6f  even  ten  foM  that  sum 
OB  the  country. — History  of  France,  Lacretelle,  vol.  3,  p.  169, 
170; 
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doubt,  as  an  orator,  but  who,  in  spite  of  all  his 
jests  aud  gibes,  would,  had  he  moved  itl  a  less 
elevated  sphere,  have,  before  half  his  course  had 
been  run,  experietioed  die  wholesotne  reghnen  of 
some  tread^niill, — rCTaember  we  no  suth  Yorick 
contributing  through  life  to  the  amusement  of 
bis  prince,  and  then  finally,  like  the  sucked 
<H«nge,  cast  off  by  that  very  prince,  and  left  to 
breathe  his  parting  hiccough  in  a  bailiff's  arms  *. 

*  Richard  Brinsley  Shetidan,  Esq.,  bom  in  1751.  The 
fate  of  this  eztraoidinary  roan  pTesents  an  example  of  the  me- 
lancholy reaults  which  seldom  fail  to  arise  fsom  remitsneas  and 
ioattention.  With  talents  and  lAfonnation  which  would  have 
aecured  to  their  possessor  the  enjoyment  both  of  respectabiUly 
and  loxttry,  he  wasted  in  pleawires  and  idleness  a  time  that 
oi^ht  to  have  been  beneficially  employed;  and,  in  this  mode, 
qifiered  his  life  to  ebb  away,  until  the  importwiities  of  cla- 
H&qrous  creditois  and  the  uoielaxii^  severities  of  the  harpies 
of  the  law  drove  him  to  seek  for  ease  and  foigetfnlness  in 
sources  aUke  hurtful  to  his  health  and  injurious  to  his  fame. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  daring  his  latter  days,  was  seldom  to  be  seen 
except  at  taverns  and  coffee-houses,  where  the  sallies  of  hb 
witgained,  it  is  true,  the  applause  of  the  idlers;  but,  whilst  he 
gratified  the  ears  of  the  few,  he  wrung,  by  his  want  of  plain 
dealing  and  steadiness,  the  hearts  of  the  many,  and  no  reflect- 
ing'mind  could  listen  to  his  jokes  without,  at  the  same  time, 
being  disgusted  at  the  unfeeling  tenour  of  his  conduct*  Per- 
haps few  individuals  have  furnished  more  matter  fi)r  abeodote 
thaa  the«  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal;  we  wttl  relate  one 
aaM>Dg  the  many  told  of  him. 

A  person,  going  to  hear  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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Has  that  beau  escaped  our  thoughts,  whose 
caput  mortuum  never  harboured  an  idea  above  the 
cut  of  a  coat— 4ia  ambulatory  peg  for  plumasiers 
and  mercers  to  hang  thdkr  samples  on~<i  walking 
pattero-book — a  stigma  upon  the  name  of  gentle- 
mao, — can  we  figure  to  oureelves  no  such  spark 
oiperiog  in  the  confines  of  a  palace,  until,  grown 
giddy  by  royal  favour,  he  dared  even  command 
his  sovereign  to  execute  his  infantile  commis^ 
sions^  and,  meeting  with  that  contempt  at  last, 
which  ought  to  have  annihilated  him  at  first,  was 

oioaBy  visited  the  Exobequer  Coffee' Howe,  wbeie  his.vktea- 
iioQ  was  fixed  by  a  gentleman  taking  tea  with  a  paxoel  of  pa- 
pen  before  him ;  afterwards  be  called  for  a  decanter  of  brandy, 
which  he  poured  into  a  large  glass,  and  drank  off  without  di- 
hrtmg  it  in  the  least,  and  then  walked  away.  The  spectator 
socii  fallowed,  and  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  house,  where, 
to  his  astopisbment,  he  heard  one  of  the  longest  apd  most 
brilliant  speeches  be  ever  listened  to  delivered  by  this  votary 
of  Baiccbus/  who  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Sheridan, 

Sheridan  died  in  the  summer  of  1816,  and,  as  we  have 
stated,  literally  inabailiff^sanns,  for,  on  ibe  couch  of  sickness, 
his  wants  were  adonnistered  to  m  eharhy  hy  the  relatives  of 
his  wife,  and  i^  that  bed,  put  of  which  he  never  mpre  rose, 
he  was  arrested,  and  only  escaped  being  dr$igged  into  confine- 
Ikient  by  the  threat  held  out  lo  the  sheriff  *s  officer,  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  gentleman  present,  that  be  would  prosecute  him 
fer  rturder  in  the  evetit  of  the  patient's  expiring  under  the  re- 
novaI.^-^llemovr5  of  the  PuhUc  and  Private  Life  of  Vie  Right 
Hmi  RMard  B.  Sheridan^  by  John  Watkins,  L.  L.  D.,  p.  ^4 
l!o387. 
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fairly  driven  from  a  presence  which  should  never 
have. been  troubled  with  his  fooleries*  ? 

Have  we. not  witnessed  the  visits  paid  to— but 
we  will  restrain  our  reiAarks  ;'~it  is  not  our  in- 
tention, and  far  be  from  us  this  wish/  to  lacerate 
the  feelings  of  any  individuals.  We  have  said 
that  Napoleon,  during  the  greater  part  of  bis  ex* 
istence«  had  no  particular  friends ;  and  if,  in  jater 
days,  he  did  form  any  intimacies  of  an  unsuitable 
description,  we  have  shown  that  be  wis  not  the 
sole  monarch  to  fall  into  this  error.  There  are, 
indeed,  but  few  men  who,  at  some  period  or 
other,  have  not  had 'occasion  to  regret  the  inter* 
course  they  tnay  have  kept  up ;  and  we  know  of 
ho  reason  why  royalty  should  be  more  exempt 
on  this  head  from  the  common  failing  of  our  na** 
ture  than  those  who  move  in  a  more  humble 
sphere.  Princes  are  but  human^  and  men  are 
but  mortal,  with  whatever  gilding  they  may  be 
decorated  f: — 

**  Whoever  thinks  a  faultleaa  king  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be." 

It  is  only  when  invidious  distinctions  are  at-* 
tempted  to  be  drawn  that  justice  forbids  truth  to 

*  This  modest  dandy,  we  have  been  assured,  took  upon 
himself  to  desire,  when  in  the  company  of  his  present  Miyesty, 
that  he  would  ring  for  him  the  bell  of  the  apartment  they 
occupied.    The  King  felt  the  insolence  of  the  demand,  and 
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appear  by  halves,  and  honour  and  probity  to  be 
twisted  into  every  possible  shape,  for  no  nobler 
end  than  to  blacken  thoicharacter  of  a  fellow  pil- 
grim, because  he  happened  to  move  in  the  ranks 
of  our  enemies. 

instantly  resented  it  by  acceding  to  the  request,  and  com- 
manding* when  the  servant  in  attendance  entered  the  room^ 
tkat  If  r.  ••♦•**  carriage  should  be  called. 

t  If  a  faither  exposition  of  this  truth  be  necessary,  itHnay 
bs  seen  in  a  little  book  lately  published  by  Madame  Pauline 
Adelaide  Alexandre  Panam,  versus  His  Most  Serene  Highness 
the  reigning  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg^ 
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CHAP.  VII. 

VULGARITY  OF  NAPOLEON. 


«« We  noted  down  in  perusing  Mr.  O'Meara's  book,  many 
specimensof  Buonaparte'sskill  in  the  valgar  tongue :  they  were, 
if  correctly  reported,  quite  sufficient  to  make  him  out  an  ac- 
complished blackguard/'—Aeti;  Tm09,  Sept,  1822. 


This  is  a  double  thrust,  the  first  and  princi<- 
pal  at  Napoleon, — the  second,  "en  passant/' at 
Mr.  O'Meara;    the   former  only  we  shall    at- 
tempt to  parry.     Napoleon  was  educated  (as  we 
more  than  once  shall  have  occasion  to  observe)  at 
a  military  school,  from  the  day  of  his  quitting 
which  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  a  period  of  many 
years,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  spent  his  life 
amongst  foragers  and  troopers  of  every  nation.  That 
a  being  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  should,  in  the 
course  of  his  rambles  and  adventures,  have  adopt- 
ed, unconsciously,  a  very  inelegant  phraseology, 
—proverbs,  and  conundrums,   gross   in  themr 
selves,    and  ill  suited  to  the  dignity  of  him 
who  heedlessly  gave  them  utterance, — is  highly 
probable ;  indeed,  it  would  have  struck  us  as 
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strange  had  the  case  been  otherwise :  can,  however, 
this  almost  unavoidable  spot  in  the  character  of 
Napoleon,  have  conferr^  on  the  Editor  the  right 
to  designate  the  late  Emperor  **  an  accomplished 
blackguard  ?"  Johnson,  we  think,  has  somewhere 
remarked,  that  much  of  sterling,  although  unadorn- 
ed sense,  is  oi^en  contained  in  the  homely  adages 
of  the  vulgar ;  and,  under  the  sanction  of  the  im- 
mortal lexicographer,  we  will  venture  to  repeat, — 
fUbat  those  who  throw  stones  should  look  to  their 
own  windows."  We  complain  of  the  lack  of  de- 
corum in  Napoleon.  Are,  then,  on  this  head,  many 
of  our  own  high  and  mighty  princes  thoroughly  im« 
macalate  ?  We  know  sufficient  of  them  to  satisfy 
M  that  they  are  not.  We  have  little  desire  to  sit  in 
^ttdgment  upon  the  failings  of  any  body  of  peo- 
ple, be  they  nobles  or  peasants ;  but  if  such  was 
tHhet  otn  duty  or  our  wish,  we  should  not  be  at  a 
lo^to  serve  up  a  set  of  British  heroes — naval  and 
lfiffl{tliry,^to  whom  Billingsgate  slang  both  was 
and  is  as  perfectly  well  known — yes,  and  as  often 
efljiployed  too, — as  ever  the  language  de  la  HaUe 
trts  by  Napoleon.  Perhaps,  in  the  ears  of  the 
Editor,  that  which  was  low-bred  in  Napoleon  as- 
aUfiies  another  character  when  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  a  British  peer ;  but,  without  discussing 
this  matter,  who  have  we  for  the  accuser  of  Napo- 
leon ?  Who  is  the  stern  censor,  the  irreproach- 
^le  Cato,  to  ferret  out  the  pigmy  spots  upon  the 
G  3 
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sun  and  bold  tbe  glorious  planet  up  lo  seorn? 
The  Editor  forsooth !    He  who,  a  gentlomaD  by 
birth,  a  scholar  by  eduoation,  and  by  profession  a 
doctor  of  civil  laws,  has,  notwithstanding,  year  after 
year,  coolly,  and  as  he  would  peisuade  uspbtlosa- 
phically,  sat  himself  down  to  ransack  the  English 
language,  in  search  of  terms  of  obloquy  and  re- 
proach, for  the  sole  object  of  wounding  witk  bis 
acrimonious  shaft  the  reputation  of  Napoleon. 
Let  the  columns  of  the  Times  journal  be  glaneeft 
at  during  the  p^iodwhen  the  editorial  essays  pio- 
ceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  present  Editor  of  tSie* 
New  Times.    These  philippics,  to  which  the  Bdr 
tor  with  such  satis&ction  appeals,  will  best  shew 
the  language  of  the  individaiil  wbo  now  accuses  tbe 
late  Emperpr  of  the  French  of  bUckgaaitHsiii^^ 
Perhaps  some  of  ourjieadein  any  object  to  bnV% 
about  their  heads  the  accumulated  diibt  of  yeat^; 
we  will  refer  them,  then,  to  thosenumbere  ofthe 
New  Times,  which,  in  September,  1899,  tresft  so 
largely  of  Napoleon :    they  will  even  there  find 
that  the  Editor,  this  distinguished  member  of  the 
literati  of  his  age,  could  not,  although  the  subject 
of  his  hatred  had  sunkinto  the  grave,  yet  abandon 
his  abuse ;  but  that,  still  the  angry  Jove,  he  need^ 

*  The  reader  might,  to  save  trouble,  turn  to  "  Buonaparto- 
phobia,  or  Cursing  made  Easy," — Published  by  Hone,  London^ 
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miist  continue  tlie  thunder  of  his  artillery,  when 
the  earit  was  to  astound  is  closed  in  eternity. 

•We  select,  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our 
assertion,  the  following  specimens : '  •  *  •  ^i 

Man^^DUhtmest  Man — Liat^^Buanaparie -^ 
Nap^<m  Bwrnhparte-^Mr:  Nhpoleon  Buana- 
parte — Mr.  Bwmapairte — Emperor^  (ironically) 
Hum^may  Heroh^oward^^ptustrious  Persoft- 
agej  (irdnkaUy} — Carstcath^Little  Cotskan — 
CkMrmcwih  Upkart-^EUmal  Meddler —  VaOi  Mor^ 
tal^Tbe  Vainest  qf  Mortiih— Selfish  Seikgl^ 
Madma»^MaHkey*^Vam  Little  Carsicanr^Ig- 
namnt  Narraw-minded  Carsican —  Wicked  (he 
f^  Tyrant  —  Despot  —  Wretch  —  Monstrously 
Wi^d^Afynster-^Mcnsier  qf  Fetfidy — Man^ 
Her  ^  Crudty-^Momttr  cf  BaseMss-^Bloody 
Memtar^tmaM^UnpHfu^d  riOam^Mvt^ 

No  pesson^  we  are  assured,  will  expect  from  us 
ft. studied  reply  to  this  torrent  of  scurritity.*     We 

»  . 

*  It  will  not  occasion  surprise,  that  the  Edinburgh  reviewers 
mse  made  to  reoeite  a  few  splashes.  In  commenting  on  an  iiU 
discreet  assertion  of  Napoleon,  thai  France  and  the  Empeltv 
would  never  change,  the>  Editor,  with  great  pathos,  ezcdaimsrH- 
Yet  they  did  change,  and  that  most  lamentably  for  the  Edin* 
burgh  reviewers  and  other  parasites  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  !'* 
Agam  the  Editor,  alluding  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  asks, 
"  what  can  be  the  worshipper  when  a  monkey  is  the  Qod  T* 
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canoot,  nevertheless,  but  own  ourselves  surprised 
at  the  abuse  lavished  on  ik^Jigmre  of  Napioleon ; 
he  is  quarrelled  with  for  being  liftle^  although  the 
truth  is,  as  all  will  attest  who  ever  saw  him.  that 
although  not  large,  he  was  far  from  being  diminu- 
tive: tailor  short,  however,  what  mattered  it,  what 
could  it  concern  any  individual  above  the  rank  of 
a  tailor ;  yet  so  bitter  is  the  gall  in  which  the  Editor 
dips  his  quill,  that,  in  his  zeal  to  overwhelm  Napo- 
leon, he  cannot  even  spare  the  works  of  nature. 
He  who,  when  liviiigvgave  law  to  more  than  half 
the  civilized  world,  is  turned  into  ridicule  for  hav- 
ing measured  5  feet  4,  instead  of  5  feet  1 1 ;  and 
this  by  a  writer  calling  himself  of  the  upper  class, 
a  guide  to  public  opinion,  a  Diogenes,  in  search 
of  honour  aqd  truth,  whp,  when  the  Chronicle 
journal  descended  %o  sofue  puerile  joJie^  on  the  en 
ban  point  of  his  Majesty  of  England,  loudly  pr6* 
claimed — '^all  reflections  on  the  person  to.  be 
low  and  vulgar,  indicative  alike  of  despicable  in- 
tellect and  unbridled  passion/'  Has  the  Editor 
one  balance  for  Napoleon,  and  another  for  George 
the  Fourth  ?  He  extols  his  own  liberality  !  Would 
it  not  have  been  more  consonant  with  this  boasted 
liberality,  to  have  coupled  with  it  a  few  grains  of 
Christian  charity  ?  We  easily  perceive  the  faults 
of  others,  whilst  in  ourselves  we  commit,  with 
tenfold  force,  the  very  same  errors. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


DUKE   D'BNGHIEN. 


'<  It  is  well  known  that  the  real  motive  for  putting  to  death 
the  Doke  d^Enghien.  was  to  satisfy  the  Jacobins  that  Boooa- 
parte  dared  to  dip  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  Bourbon ;— this 
vms  the  seal  of  union  between  him  and  the  r^icides."— JVm 
Timet,  SepU  1822. 


In  consideriDg  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Condte,  we  shall  be 
fioaipeUed  to  draw  somewhat  more  than  usual 
fipon  the  patience  of  our  readers :  the  interest  of 
the  suty^t  will,  we  trust,  make  amends  for  the 
popipuBneas  of  our  remarks. 
:  Napoleon  is  accused  by  the  Editor  of  having 
p«t  to  death,  or,  in  plainer  language,  of  having 
fpurdered  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  Of  that  feet  the 
Edttpr  fiivours  us  with  no  proofs ;  we  presume  there* 
fose  he  had  none  to  bring  forward :  that  the  Dufce 
d'Eogfaien  experienced  a  violent  death,  cannot  b6 
denied;  but  that  he  came  by  that  death  at  theeit- 
press  conftoaand  of  Napoleon,  admits  of  a  doubt,  no 
evidence  having  as  .yet  appeared  on  the  subject. 
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The  Editor  tells  us,  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
lost  his  life  because  Napoleon  wanted  to*  give  a 
pledge  of  his  fidelity  to  the  party  of  the  regicides; 
but  here  again  we  have  assertion  without  the  slight- 
est testimony:  that  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
might  have  the  effect  of  drawing  closer  the  tie 
which  existed  between  Napoleon  and  the  r^i- 
cides,  we  do  not  contradict ;  but  we  deny  that  the 
ill-fated  duke  met  his  death  because  Napoleon 
was  desirous  of  making  himself  equal  in  guilt 
with  the  regicides,  no  proof  pf  that  fact  having 
hitherto  been  adduced.  The  Editor  has  con- 
founded the  cause  with  the  effect,  an  error  which 
we  should  hardly  expect  to  have  found  in  so  aBle 
a  writer. 

It  is  difficult  at  all  times. for  a  nan  to  act  with' 
perfect  justice,  and  the  difficulty,  is  tenfold  in- 
creased when  that  man;liappen8  tol)Ci  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  poweirful .  nation,  >4ml  ^limt  pow^ 
erful  nation  happens  «to  be  just  emerging  from 
commotion  and  civil  wf^r.  Such  was  Napoleon's 
case.  In  commanding  the  arrest  of  the  Duk(^ 
d'Enghien  in  a  neutral  territory^  he  oobumitted^lBi 
great  error;  in  neglecting  to  guard' with  more 
than  ordinary  watchfulness  the  days  oJT  the  ilhis- 
trious  individual  whom  force  bad  put  into  ht^ 
power,  he  neglected  a  duty  whidi. ought  tb  hav^ 
been  executed  with  more  than  mligioiis  sacred^ 
uess  :  that  he  did  not  do  so,  the  event  unhappily 
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proved  ;  that  his  supineness  io  the  perfomiaDce 
of  his  charge  inflicted  on  him  a  pang  which  time 
could  not  obliterate,  webelievemostfirmly ;  butit 
does  not  become  the  writer^  who  dilates  with  such 
exultation  on  bis  own  disinterestedness,  to  make  ap* 
pear  that  which  is  already  bad  enough,  worse  than 
bady  and  to  throw  a  hateful  odium  on  one  individual 
alone^  when  the  ignoibiny,  whether  great  or  small, 
•  of  tbe  action  performed,  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be 
shared  in  common  amongst  several  persons.  We 
will  state^  and  as  correctly  as  we  are  able,  the 
part  taken  by  Napoleon  in  the  catastrophe  which 
hefel  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

iiNatiQoa,  like  individuals,  have  their  good  and 
bad  qualities :  the  love  of  change — levity---a  ne» 
Vier-eeasing  resdessDess— inflammability'--cruelty 
--4fae  monkey  and  the  tiger,  as  Voltaire  happily 
exppessea  ]t,^*were  always  amongst  the  darker 
8h9^  in  the  diaraeter  of  our  neighbours. 

It  WM  alter  a  revolution  which  for  anarchy  and 
bloodshed  fer  surpasses  whatever  is  related  in 
ancimit  or  modern  history,  that  Napoleon  found 
himself^  in  1804,  at  the  head  of  the  French  go- 
vernment. It  is  not  requisite  for  us  to  inquire  by 
what  steps  hfe  attained  the  dazzlingeminence:  itsuf- 
iices  that  he  had  become  the  fi  rst  officer  of  the  rep  ub- 
lie,  and  that  he  was  generally  acknowledged  as 
suet)  ^  his  fellow-citizens.  Power,  when  recent, 
wiietjier  conferred  or  acquired,  is  seldom  suffered 
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to  enjoy  its  advantages  unmolested.  Napoleon 
was  about  to  experience  the  verity  of  this  axiom  ; 
various  attempts  were  made  at  difierent  periods  to 
overthrow  his  administration,  and,  as  a  conse* 
qiience,  to  deprive  him  of  existence :  one  plot  exr 
{doded  at  the  Opera,  other  plots  broke  forth  when 
the  concordat  was  passed  into  a  law ;  but  the  most 
celebrated  plot  was  that  of  the  3  Nivose  (94  Dec. 
1800),  when  several  bouses  were  destroyed,  and 
from  30  to  40  persons  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Napoleon  himself  narrowly  escaping  annihilation 
by  a  machine,  which,  from  the  extent  of  its  fatal 
powers,  was  styled  infernal*  He  who,  in  open 
combat,  is  prepared  on  all  occasions  to  meet 
the  foe,  may  stilL  want  energy  to  encounter  i<i 
eveiy  dark  recess  the  cowaidly  thrust  of  the  hired 
assassin*.    Napoleon  must  have  been  afl^ted  by 

*  Deatb»  too,  which  with  signal  iatrepidity  he  had  biavei 
in  the  field,  being  incessantly  threatened  by  the  poignafds  of 
fanatical  or  interested  assassins,  was  ever  present  to  his  terri^ 
fied  apprehension,  and  haunted  him  in  every  scene  of  busi- 
ness or  repose.  Each  action  of  his  life  betrayed  the  terrors 
tinder  which  he  laboured :  the  aspect  of  strangers  was  un- 
easy to  him ;  with  a  piercing  and  anxious  eye,  he  surveyed 
every  face  to  which  he  was  not  daily  accustomed ;  he  neter 
moved  a  step  without  strong  guards  attending  him ;  he  wore 
armour  under  his  clothes,  and  farther  secured  himself  by  offen- 
sive weapons*  a  sword,  falchion,  and  pistols,  which  he  always 
carried  about  him ;  he  returned  from  no  place  by  the  direct 
road,  or  by  the  same  way  he  went;  every  journey  he  per* 
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the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  conspiracies  formed 
against  him  ;  he  could  but  feel  them  as  a  man,  he 
could  but  see  them  in  their  possible  political  con<» 
sequences ;  under  every  view  it  became  him  to 
defeat,  if  he  were  able,  the  blow  levelled  at  bis 
authority.  To  destroy  an  evil,  it  is  requisite  ^rst 
to  ascertain  its  extent :  who  were  the  confederates 
against  the  new  order  of  things,  and  who  were 
the  parties  to  put  them  in  motion  ?  These  be^ 
came  interesting  and  necessary  questions.  Sus* 
picions  alighted  on  the  Bourbon  family :  the  sur- 
mises might  or  might  not  be  founded  on  feet ; 
they  were  nevertheless  to  be  expected.  The  Duke 
of  Bourbon  was,  at  one  period,  offered  the  life  of 
Napoleon  by  a  French  emigrant ;  Napoleon  was 
at  another  pieriod  offered,  as  we  shall  hereaftef 
relate*  the  lives  of  all  the  Fiench  princes^^  at  a 
fixed  price  per  head :  both  the  descendant  of  St. 
Louis  and  he  who  succeeded  to  that  good  king's 

ignned  with  hurry  and  precipitation ;  seldom  he  slept  aboire 
thiee  nigfata  together  in  the  same  chamber,  and  he  never  let 
it  be  known  beforehand  what  chamber  he  intended  to  choose, 
nor  entrusted  himself  in  any  that  was  not  provided  with  back 
doors,  at  which  sentinels  were  carefully  placed.  Society  ter- 
rified him  while  he  reflected  on  his  numerous  unknown  and 
imphcable  enemies ;  solitude  astonished  him  by  withdrawing 
that  protection  which  he  found  so  necessary  for  his  security* 
—Characier  ofCrotnwell,  by  Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  4, 
p.  124. 
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throne  treated  the  proffered  offers  with  beqpmiqff 
stern ;  but  the  proposals  were,  abating  their  in; 
famy,  natural  enbugh ;  and  just  as,  or  still  iiiore  na- 
tural, were  the  opinions  now  formed  of  the  royal 
iatnily  of  Prance  by  the  First  Consul.  .  We  have 
in  these  few  words  the  picture  of  a^airs  as  they 
stood  at  the  commencement  of  1804,  and,  had  no 
new  event  broken  in  upon  them,  the  troubled 
waters  would  perhaps  have  eventually  been  calm* 
ed ;  but  fate  decreed  it  otherwise,  and  the  Dukje 
d'Enghien  was  doomed  to  be  the  wreck  of  tde 
storm.  Very  early  in  the  spring  o^  the  year, 
the  consular  government  was'  at  once  violently 
awakened  to  a  full  sense  of  danger  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  schemes  on  every  side  forming  for  its 
d^truction;  the  sword  of  Damocl^  appeared 
to  hang  by  less  than  a  thread ;  the  alarm  was  ge^ 
neraL  Suspicion  ppedomii^ated  over  every;  nifnt], 
and  agents  of  mote  tbanr  oile  'descrtpliM  Were 
instantly  employed  to  Unravel  the  machinations 
of  the  disaffected,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  be- 
fore the  case  required  their  aid.  It  was  soon  as- 
certained that  men  known  to  entertain  opimons 
the  most  hostile  to  the  existing  government  were 
fast  disembarking  in  France ;  that  the  Duke  de 
Berri  was  to  enter  by  Beville  Cliffs*;  that  Geoi^es, 
that  Nestor  of  intriguers,  was,  with  the  de  Ri-^ 

*  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Moatholon),  vol.  2,  p.  331,  332. 
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vi^res,  the  Polignacs,  and  the  Bouvets,  already  iti 
Paris*;  that  Pichegru,  whose  taleots  were  al<* 
ways  respected,  had  likewise  repaired  to  the  (A* 
pital ;  thfit  Moreau,  the  former  creature  of 
Napoleon,  the  moral  prop  to  the  new  9uUkh 
rities,— Moreau,  too«  had  given  his  valuable 
advice,  and  no  less  valuable  name,  to  the 
union ;  and,  as  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
hasten  the  overthrow  of  the  state,  that  the  English 
ministers  at  the  German  courts  bordering  on  the 
Rhine  were  in  active  communication,  and  a»* 
sisting  with  large  pecuniary  means  all  and  every 
one  whose  apparent  zeal  and  activity  ii^the  pur-^ 
ppsed  expedition  bore  testiinopy  tQ  Xheif  ^^fAityjJi, 

*  The  late  Capt  Wrjgiht  land^  these  pefsons^  with  majOij 
others,  some  of  whom  were  concerned  in  the  affair  of  the 
3dJ(iyo8ie. 

t  Vide  two  RepoHs  6f€apt«  Roseyto  the  Fiencli  minister 
foit  ^pyeign  P^JMrSb  .AI.  iRoseyifbiongii  the  means  of  a  Mn. 
Muller^Jntioduced  hifaaelf ,'to  Mr.  Dmke,  Briliah  envoy  at 
Munich,  and  to  filr.  Spencer  Smith,  the  nepresentative  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James  at  Stutgard.  From  these  diplomatists  he 
letrned  the  intrigues  that  were  on  foot  in  France  and  Ger- 
raaoyibr  the  te^^stabUshment  of  the  Bourbons ;  the  first  consul 
made  known  the  result  of  h»  diseovenries  to  the  elector,  whose 
minister,  M.  d^  Monlgelas.  immediately,  by  his  sovereign's 
orders,  infc^rmed  I^  Drake  that  he  conld  no  longer  be  ac- 
knowledged in  an  official  character,  adding  that  his  lj^erB> 
even  those  in  his  own  hand-iwritingt  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bavarian  government  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Spencer  Smith 
quitted  Qennany.— "Memotrt  o/*  iVig^ieon  (Montholon),  vol.  3, 
p.  343.  and  following.  , 
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On  intelligence  so  nstounding,  what  government 
would  not  have  taken  the  alarm:  the  butchers 
of  London  became  panic-struck  when,  in  1745,  the 
raw,  undisciplined  and  ill-p^id  troops,  of  the  Pre* 
tender  only  reached  Manchester;  but  in  Paris 
many  of  the  very  men  who'  had  both  forwarded 
and  fostered  the  revolution  were  suddenly  turned 
into  its  deadliest  and  most  dangerous  enemies. 
The  modern  consuls,  unlike  the  ancient  senators, 
did  not  choose  to  be  coldly  butchered  in  their 
curial  diairs.  Without  vainly  calling  upon  Jupiter, 
they  strove  of  their  own  accord  to^  make  th^ 
cloud  burst  on  those  with  whom  it  originated  ;— ^ 
they  suoceeded,  and  bad  the  deluge  in  its  fall  over- 
whelmed those  adventurers  alone,  who  had  srnug^ 
gled  themselves  into  the  bosom  of  their  country, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating  confusion  and 
anarchy,  it  would  have  been  but  retributive 
justice.  Unhappily,  however,  in  this  precKca^ 
ment,  the  innocent  were  destined  to  suffer  with 
the  guilty :  he  whose  virtues  ought  to  have  shielded 
him  from  harm  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  evil  doings 
of  others,  and,  in  all  probability,  found  in  his  tran- 
cendant  qualities  but  a  surer  rbad  to  destruction. 
It  does  not  clearly  appear  from  what  source  the 
intelligence  came  which  induced  Napoleon  to 
direct  his  attention  towards  the  Duke  d'Engbien ; 
some  accounts,  and  we  think  the  most  likely  to  be 
true,  pretend  that  it  was  the  police  which  first 
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gave  the  Consul  intelligence  of  theangmentation 
in  the  numbers  of  the  eoiigrants  on  the  Rhine ; 
certain  it  is,  that  when  the.  government  was  told 
to  V>ok  to  that  quarter,  it  found,  under  the  then 
state  of  aflairs,  ample  room  for  serious  and  well- 
grounded  fear.  The  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  bravest, 
the  most  enterprising  of  all  the  Bourbons, — he 
who,. in  that  army  named  after  his  house,  had 
fought  at  the  advanced  guard,  and  always  at 
the  advanced  guard*,  had  fixed  his  residence 
^knost  within  hail* of  the  French  frontier,  at 
Ettenheim,  three  leagues  from  the  river ;  here, 
surrounded  by  the  friends  of  hisfamilyf*  lived  the 
fiavmer  commander  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the' 
army  of  Cond6,  theehevaliersaMpeur.-^W^s  there' 
noting  suspicious  in  such  a  residence  ? — Assur- 
edly there  was.  Coupling  the  recent  plots  levelled 
agaiBtt  Napoleon,  with  that  most  daring  of  all  the 
enterprises,  which,  at  the  time  under  consideration, 
was  in  progress  to  destroy  his  authority,  the  pre- 

*  Hemoire  de  M.  Duptn,  p.  11.    * 

t  The  individaals  more  especially  attached  to  his  royal 
highaeai  were  General  the  Marquis  de  Thntnery,  Colonel 
the  Baron  de  GroniteiD,  Lieutenant  Schmidt,  the  Ahb6 
Wembom  the  Abhk  Michael,  and  Monsieur  Jacques,  secre-r 
tary,  besides  servants ;  independent  of  which  emigrants,  th^re 
were  likewise  at  Ettenheim  others  of  less  note,  as  well  as  at 
FribouTg  and  Offenbourg,  the  latter  place  being  the  residence 
.  of  the  Baroness  de  Reioh.— ifeiaotn  ofNapoUon.  (Montho- 
lop),  YoL  3,  p.  343  and  following. 
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sence  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  at  the  very  thresh* 
hold  of  France,  at  such  a  juncture,  could  but 
convince  the  Consul,  that  he  was  there  for  the  ge- 
neral purpose  of  the  conspiracy,  and  for  that  object 
exclusively.  His  arrest  was  warmly  recomalend^d 
by  every  minister  of  the  republic,  and  by  no  person, 
we  believe,  more  than  by  the  present  Prince  de 
Talleyrand.*  Napoleon,  induced  by  the  strong 
impressions  of  his  own  mind,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  opinions  of  his  counsellors,  signed  that 
order  which  in  the  end  proved  of  such  fatal  conse; 
quence.  The  Duke  d'£nghien  became  a  captive, 
but,  before;  we  permit  ourselves  further  detail,  we 
must  state  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  expe- 
dition which  deprived  him  of  his  liberty. 

The  execution  of  this  painful  duty  was  confided 
to  General  Ordener,  to  whom  tvjo  pieces  of  light  ar- 
tillery were  given,  with  a  detachment  of  dragoons, 
partly  composed  of  gendarmes,  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  men.  This  force,  which,  consider-^ 
ing  its  object,  was  overwhelming,  rendered  all  re- 
sistance unlikely,  and  therefore  in  one  respect  may 
be  considered,  from  its  extent,  to  have  had  a  ngier- 
ciful  influence ; — when,  in  1780,  the  English  go- 
vernment attempted  to  quell  one  of  the  most 
daring  riots  by  which  the  city  of  Westminster  was 
ever  disgraced,  with  the  assistance  of  half  a  score 

♦  Memoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  de  la  Vie  privfee  dc  Na- 
poleon—M.  Fleuiy  de  Chaboulon,  vol.  1,  p.  394  and  following. 
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of  constables,  it  was  found,  although  too  late,  that 
a  few  lives  sacrificed  at  the  onset  of  a  quarrel  often 
save  the  blood  of  thousands  in  the  sequel.  Ge* 
neral  Ordener  was  accompanied  by  a  proportionate 
nmnber  of  officers,  many  of  whom  spoke  the  Ger- 
man language,  ^and  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
localities  *of  the  spot  on  which  they  were  to  act : 
orders  were  issued,  previous  to  departure,  that 
not  a  man,  on  any  plea,  should  leave  the  ranks; 
that  the  strictest  discipline  was  to  be  maintained; 
that  the  troops  were  to  make  no  demands  on  the 
inhabitants ;  and  they  were  warned  that  the  severest 
punishment  would  instantly  follow  the  least  devi«> 
ation  from  these  rules.  The  French  general  was 
moreover  furnished  with  ^500  for  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  soldiers,  and  his  directions  w^re 
to  return  within  the  territory  of  the  republic  di* 
rectly  his  mission  was  accomplished*. 

We  take  pleasure  in  giving  these  details,  be- 
cause we  think  them  praiseworthy.  We  do  tiot 
pretend  that  the  injustice  of  the  Duked'Enghien's 
arrest  can  be  washed  away  by  the  propriety  of  the 
steps  follbwed  to  secure  it,  but  we  do  pretend  that 
the  flagrancy  of  the  act  might  have  been  height- 
ened by  the  flagrancy  of  its  execution  ;  and,  in  as 
much  as  this  was  mild,  Napoleon  is  entitled  to 
credit 

*  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (MootholoD)y  voU  3,  p.  343  and 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  arrest^itself.  The  D.uke 
d'Enghien  was  constituted  a  prisoner  on  the  n^- 
tral  ground  of  Baden,  and  thereby  a  formidable 
breach,  abstractedly  considered,  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions was  committed ;  but  the  law  of  nations, 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  other  than  the  law  of 
reason,  neither  does  nor  can  authorize  one  man  to 
istvail  himself  of  a  friendly  territory,  in  order  to 
raise  up  and  fan  the  flame  of  civil  war  in  the  state 
of  a  neighbouring  power.  Napoleon  conceived 
that  conduct  of  this  description  was  pursued  by 
the  Duke  d'Enghieh,  and  as,  under  this  impres- 
sion, he  looked  upon  the  duke,  in  fomenting  the 
intestine  troubles  of  France,  as  having  donation- 
iaUzed^  with  respect  to  his  pereon,  the  country 
which  gave  his  royal  highness  protection,  it  was 
allowable  for  him.  Napoleon,  "On  his  side,  to  en- 
force the  rights  of  war,  and,  if  feasible,  to  seize  the 
bidden,  although  not  less  dangerous,  enemy  by 
Whom  he  was  attacked.  Viewing' the  position  in 
which  things  stood  in  1804,  we  see  no  vast  cause 
to  wonder  either  at  the  argument  or  the  conduct, 
as  concerns  the  arrest  of  the  duke,  which  restHfted 
therefVoih,  however  the  latter  might  be,  and  we  think 
was  faulty,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  Elector  of 
Baden  not 'having,  previous  to  any' hostile  expe- 
dition, been  called  upon  to  maintain  the  inviola- 
bility of  bis  dominions. 

We  shall  produce  a  few  instances  where  indivtdu- 
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els  pn  neutral  territory  have  seen,  to  theircost^  that 
n^trality  violated,  and  with  greater  injustice  than 
distinguished  the  case  x>f  the  young  Duke  d'£n;- 
^ien. 

In  1744  Baron  de  Trenck  had,  unhappily  for  his 
destiny,  gained  the  affections  of  a  lady  closely 
related,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  Frederick  the  Great: 
this  was  an  ififra  dig.  not  to  be  endured,  and 
the  delinquent  soon  found  himself  within  the 
fortress  of  Glatz*  Fertile  in  expedients  and  bold 
in  enterprise,  the  fiery  Trenck  was  not  long  in 
effectuating  his  escape;  but,  more  active  than 
piiident,  he  ventured,  in  17^4,  to  repair  to  >the 
city  of  Dantzic,  which  then  adjoined  the  Pni». 
sian  territory,  when  he  was  carried, off  from 
this  nevirrd  state  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  and 
ploDged  eighty  feet  underground  in  the  fortress 
of  Magdeburg,  where  he  spent  in  misery  the 
prime  of  his  days*.  With  this  feature  in  Prusi- 
mn  history  staring  him  in  the  fece,  Frederick 
William  could  not  refrain  commenting,  at  the 
commencement  of  that  war,  which  but  for  the  ge- 
neiteity  of  Napoleon  would  have  cost  him  his 
crown^  on  the  infringement  of  the  German  ter- 
ritofy  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

In  1793,  M.  Maret,  so  well  known  since  by 

*  HemcnrB  of  Baron  de  Trenck,  vol.  2,  p.  6,  and  following. 
See,  also,  Mes  Souvenirs  de  20  Ans.  de  Sijour  i  Berlin.  Thie« 
bault,vol.  4,  p.  209. 
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the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  and  M.  de  Se* 
monville,  the  late  senator,  were  proceeding,  tj^e 
former  as  ambassador  to  Naples,  the  latter  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Constantinople :  they  were  met 
by  the  Austrian  troops,  and  although,  at  the 
time,  on  a  neutral  territory ^  were  no  sooner  re- 
cognised than  immediately  made  prisoners*. 
Viewing  the  sacred  character  of  the  parties 
seized,  we  ask  whether  the  arrest  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  half  so  detestable  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations  as  was  this  capture  of  the  two 
defenceless  and  unoffending  ministers. 

On  the  96th  of  April,  1799,  the  French  diplo^* 
matists  at  Radstadt  had  notified  to  the  deputation 
of  the  empire,  that  they  should  depart  in  three  dayis, 
for  reasons  which  had  been  alleged  respecting  the 
insecurity  of  continuing  the  congress  for  a  longier 
time.  The  Baron  d'Albmi,  in  consequence 
x)f  this  notice,  wrote  to  Colonel  Barbaczy,  the 
commander  of  the  cordon  of  the  Austrian  ad« 
vanced  posts,  demanding  escorts  for  the  deputies 
of  the  empire,  who  were  ready  to  depart,  and 
safe  conduct  for  the  French  plenipotentiaries. 
The  commander,  late  in  the  evening,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  French  ministers,  dated  froni  Gerh* 
bach,  the  98th  of  April,  in  which  he  informed  tbem, 
that,  as  it  did  not  accord  with  roilitaiy  plans  to 

«  Annual  Register,  1793,  p.  195. 
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tolerate  citizeas  of  the  JFrench  jrepublic  in  coun- 
tries occupied  by  the  royal  and  imperial  army, 
they  ought  not  to  take  it  ill  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  war  forced  him  to  signify  to  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  quitting  the  territory  of  the  army 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours*  An  order  to 
depart  appeared  somewhat  extraordinary  to  those 
who  had  signified  their  intention  to  do  so,  three  days 
before,  by  a  public  notice,  and  who  would  have  left 
Radstadt  the  preceding  day,  had  not  the  depu- 
ties  of  the  empire,  doubting  or  suspecting  more 
than  the  French,  prevailed  on  them  to  await  the 
return  of  Baron  d'Albini*s  messenger  to  Barbaczy, 
the  Austrian  commander.  These  suspicions  were 
not  diminished  on  finding  in  the  answer  no  reference 
to  the  purport  of  the  message.  The  demand  was 
for  a  safe  conduct ;  and  when  it  was  observed  to 
the  Hungarian  officer  who  brought  Barbaczy's 
letter,  that  it  was  perfectly  silent  as  to  the  object 
of  the  demand,  he  answered,  that  it  was  a  thing 
understood,  and  that  to  harbour  even  a  doubt  on 
that  head  would  be  injurious  to  an  Austrian  soldier. 
At  the  same  moment  four  hundred  hussars  of  the 
regiment  of  Szeckler  entered  Radstadt,  took  pos- 
session, of  the  posts  and  gates  of  the  town,  with 
an  order  to  suffer  no  person  to  enter  or  go  out. 

The  French  ministers  hastened  their  departure, 
because  the  term  which  they  had  fixed  expired 
on  the  39th  of  April,  and  because,  by  wskit-r 
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ing  till  the  next  day;  they  would  have  exceeded 
the  period  specified  by  the  colonel,  which  thqr' 
thought  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  lega^ 
tion.  At  eight  in  the  evening  they  were  in  their 
carriages;  but,  on  coming  to  the  gate  of  the  town, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  free  passage  denied 
them.  Neither  the  declaration  that  they  were  this 
French  ministers,  nor  the  interposition  of  the  ma* 
jor  of  the  place  (an  officer  of  the  Margrave  of  B^* 
den),  was  of  any  avail.  It  was  necessary  to  dend 
to  the  commander,  who  lodged  at  the  extremity 
of  the  town.  The  answer  not  being  satisfactory, 
another  messenger  was  sent,  and  at  length  per- 
mission Was  obtained  to  leave  the  town  with  two 
hussars  for  an  escort.  The  gate  being  opened,  the 
ministers  begah  their  route,  but  the  two  hussars 
renlained  In  the  town.  It  was  th(in  nine  in  the 
evening. 

Afc  about  five  hundred  paces  fix>m  the  gate,  a 
troop  of  hussars  of  Szeckler,  on  horseback  as  well 
as  on  foot,  burst  out  irom  a  wood  that  iskirted  the 
road,  and  surrounded  the  first  carriage,  in  which 
were  Jean  Debry,  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Thinking  it  was  some  patrol  to  Visit  his  passport, 
he  held  it  out  of  the  window,  and  mentioned  his 
name  and  quality.  **  You  are  the  minister,  Jean 
Debry,"  was  the  reply ;  and  immediately  he  was 
dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  and  fell,  covered 
with  blood  from  strokes  of  sabres  which  he  t^ 
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ceived  on  his  arms,  head,  and  shoulders.  The 
*hussars,  thinking  him  dead,  proceeded  to  pilli^ 
the  carriage;  hut  Jean  DeSry  had  sufficient 
strength  left  to  crawl  unobserved  into  a  ditch, 
when  the  hussars  returning  an  instant  after  to  see 
if  he  were  really  dead,  raised  up  his  arm,  which  he 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  let  fall  without 
sensation,  on  which  they  exclaimed,  *<  Qh  !  as  for 
him,  he  is  dead  enough/'  In  the  second  carriage 
were  the  secretary  and  the  valet  de  chambre  of 
the  ministeri  who  cried  out  that  they  were  domes- 
tics. They  were  ordered  to  alight;  their  ccu*rii^ 
was  pillaged ;  they  received  a  few  blows ;  but  no 
other  harpi  was  done  them-  In  the  third  carriage 
was  Bonnier  alone:  they  asked  in  French  if  he 
were  the  minister  Bonnier.  Qn  his  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  the  hussars  opened  the  door  of  the 
caniage,  took  him  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  out, 
and  murdered  him.  His  carriage  was  likewise 
pillaged. 

The  secretary  of  the  legation,  BosenstieU  was 
in  the  fourth  carriage,  but,  peeing  by  the  light  of 
a  single  flambeau  what  was  passings  he  had 
the  address  to  save  himself  by  jumping  into 
the  ditch,  and  got  clear  off.  The  hussars  found, 
however,  in  the  carriage  a  great  portmanteau, 
which  they  cut  open,  and  scattered  its  contents 
on  the  ground.  This  blunder  was  speedily 
lectified.      The  papers  were  carefully  gathered 
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up,  and  carried  to  the  Austrian  oomnumder  at 
Radstadt. 

In  the  fifth  carriage  were  the  minister  Robeijot 
and  his  wife.  Thq  hussars  had  some  struggle 
with  the  minister  to  get  him  out  of  the  carriage, 
his  wife  holding  him  strongly  locked  in  her  arms. 
They  murdered  him  in  this  position,  cutting  off 
the  back  part  of  his  head  with  a  sabre,  which  one 
hussar  put,  as  a  trophy,  with  the  brain  in  his 
pockets    The  carriage  was  also  pillaged. 

After  executing  their  commission,  the  hussars 
rode  off.  The  carriages,  with  the  ladies  and  ser- 
vants, went  back  to  Radstadt,  into  which  they 
entered  freely,  without  having  the  preceding 
order  of  suffering  none  to  go  out  or  in,  ob^ 
jected  to  them.  The  secretary,  Rosenstiel,  hav- 
ing escaped  across  the  meadows,  alter  having  wan- 
dered about  for  some  time,  discovered  where  he 
was,  by  the  light  of  a  torch  which  a  passenger  was 
carrying  on  the  causeway,  when  he  climbed  a 
wall,  and  gained  a  narrow  path  which  brought 
him  into  Radstadt  at  eleven  the  same  evening; 
The  minister,  Debry,  having  crawled  into  the 
wood,  had  bound  up  his  wounds  in  the  best  manner 
he  could,  the  cold  of  the  evening  having  contri- 
buted to  stop  the  effusion  of  bloodi  He  conti- 
nued there  till  daylight,  when  he  ventured  out, 
and  got  unobserved  into  the  town. 

If  the  simple  narration  of  the  circumstances  of 
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this  extraocdinary  event  be  sufficient  to  awaken 
feeliogsof  indignation  and  horror  againsttbeauthors 
and  instruments  of  acts  of  barbarity  so  atrocious^ 
and  almost  unexampled,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
imi^ue  the  impressions  and  sentiments  of  the 
remainder  of  the  deputation  at  the  sight  of  those 
relicts^,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  their  assas- 
sinated  husbands  and  fathers,  and  when  the  muti-* 
lated  surviving  minister  displayed  in  his  wounds 
so  strange  a  version  of  the  imperial  code  of  the 
rights  of  nations.      The  Prussian  lotion  wrote 
immediately  a  letter  to  Barbaczy,  expressed  in 
t^ms  which  strongly  marked  their  sentiments, 
to   demand   an   escort  and   a   surer   safi^iard 
for    what    remained  of   the    French    legation* 
The  commander,  in  answer  to  these  represen- 
tations^  expressed  himself  sorry  at  what   had 
passed,    and  promised  to  punish  the  authors. 
It  had  been  represented,  however,   as   imiN'O- 
bable  that  this  unexampled  crime  could  have 
been  committed  without  his  knowledge,  and  that 
hussars  of  his  regiment  should  have  ventured  to 
murder   and   plunder  persons  of  a   distinction 
respected  by  all  civilized  nations,  without  an  ex- 
press order.     Such  ruffians,  it  was  urged,  had 
they  acted  under  no  command,  would  have  been 
less  discriminate  and  scrupulous  in^  their  ope- 
rations :    the  ministers  would  not  have  been  the 
only  persons  sacrificed ;  nor  would  the  attention 
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of  the  huasam  tmve  been  i^rticularly  fixed  on  the 
box  containing  the  papers  of  the  legation.  But 
what  seemed  to  leave  little  doubt  respecting  the  im- 
mediate authors  of  the  crime^  was  the  conveyance 
of  all  the  articles  which  were  pillaged  to  the  A  us* 
trian  commander  of  the  post  of  Radstadt,  who 
would  not  have  received  them  had  not  tt^  murder 
been  committied  in  consequence  of  superior  orders. 
Part  of  the  effects  were  given  haqk  by  the  com^ 
mander  of  the  post  at  his  house  to  Hoberjot's 
domestic^  who  went  to  claim  them.  The  servant 
obtained^  amongst  other  things,  a  bag  containing 
one  hundred  Louis,  and  gold  snuff-boxes,  and  saw 
the  remainder  of  the  property  which  had  been  pil« 
laged  lying  in  the  room.  The  papers  of  the  lega* 
tion  were  likewise  claimed,  but  these  the  com- 
mandant refused,  alleging  that  he  was  obliged  to 
send  them  to  the  head  quarters. 

It  has  been  represented  that  Barbacsy  was  but 
the  instrument  of  this  abominable  crime,  and  that 
he  was  only  commissioned  to  prepare  the  means 
and  insure  its  success.  In  proof  of  this  charge  it 
is  alleged,  that  when  the  directorial  minister  of 
Mayence  complained  of  various  insults  and  vio« 
lations,  preparatory  to  this  last  event,  offered  by 
Austrian  troops  to  the  French  ministers  and  mem« 
bers  of  the  deputation  during  the  last  days  of  the 
congress,  Barbaczy  did  not  undertake  to  give  an 
answer  himself,  but  sent  the  letter  to  the  com* 
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mander  of  Freudenstadt,  who,  in  his  turn,  waited 
the  orders  of  a  superior ;  whence  it  is  concluded 
that  Barbaczy  was  the  subaltern  accomplice  of  a 
conspiracy,  of  which  the  first  indications  were 
the  violations  already  complained  of,  and  of  which 
the  denouement  was  this  last  horrible  catastrophe. 
An  escort  having  been  granted  on  the  requisition 
of  the  Prussian  minister,  several  ministers  of  the 
empire  wished  to  accompany  the  remainder  of  the 
French  lotion  at  its  departure,  but  the  Austrians 
would  not  permit  them  to  pay  this  mark  of  re« 
spect.  Jean  Debry  and  the  survivors  left  Rad<» 
stadt  the  following  day,  under  an  Austrian  escort, 
attended  by  a  still  stronger  escort  of  the  Prince  of 
Baden»  accompanied  by  the  Ligurian  minister, 
who  had  followed  them  on  the  night  of  the  mas# 
sacie^  but  who,  observing  what  was  passing  in 
ffont>  escaped  back  to  Radstadt,  leaving  his  car^ 
riage,  which  was  pillaged,  like  that  of  the  French 
ministers. 

The  instruments  of  this  assassination,  Barbaczy 
and  Bourckhard,  were  arrested,  by  order  of  Prince 
Charles,  to  undeigo  a  trial  by  a  court  martial ;  but, 
as  it  was  afterwards  declared  that  those  who  had 
committed  these  murders  w^re  not  Austrians,  but 
French  emigrants,  headed  by  one  Danican,  this 
trial  did  not  take  place. 

Danican  published  a  letter  denying  the  charge ; 
which  was,  however,  unnecessary,  since  the  posti- 
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on  the  coast  of  Ncwway,  both  be  and  they  con- 
cluded that  the  neutral  territory  of  Hamburgh 
could  be  traversed  without  danger;  the  contrary 
proved  the  fact.  The  English  government,  on 
the  neutral  banks  of  the  Elbe,  was  as  formidable 
as  Napoleon  on  the  neutral  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Mr.  Napper  Tandy  and  his  friends  were  arrested 
in  1799,  on  the  representation  of  the  British  mi- 
nister, atid  delivered  over  to  his  court  by  the  free 
city  of  Hamburgh ; — ^the  Arab  of  the  desert  would 
have  scorned  the  foul  deed ;  the  merchant  of  the 
Hanseatic  town  conceived  be  saw  his  interest  itt 
the  breach  of  hospitality,  and,  with  a  spirit  that 
would  have  blasted  even  the  reputation  of  a  pedlar, 
did  not  hesitate  to  cast  his  honour  to  the  winds. 

With  this  notable  infraction  of  public  faith  we 
shall  close  our  examples.  We  might  ^easily  con- 
tinue  them*,  but  sufficient  having  been  given  to 

*  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  our  attention  haa  been  chiefly 
directed  to  recent  acts  of  perfidy;  had  we  turned  to  the  pages 
of  the  past,  we  should  have  found,  in  the  annaU  of  every 
country,  but  too  much  cause  to  deplore  their  universality. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the.  immortal  Conde,^— the 
hero  of  Rocroy,  of  Fribourg,  of  Noidlingen,  of  Lantz,— was 
induced,  on  a  promise  of  perfect  safety,  to  appear  at  court» 
where  he  no  sooner  came,  than  he  was  seized  in  the  very 
apartments  of  the  monarch ;— Cardinal  Mazarin»  with  great  ad- 
dress, or  rather  withcon&ummate.cumung,  haviag  actually  con- 
trived to  get  the  prince  to  sign  the  oider  for  his  own  arrest.—- 
History  of  Frafice,  temp.  Louis  XIV. 
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prove  that  Napoleon  was  not  the  first  to  take 
occasionally  the  jus  gentium  of  Europe  into  his 
own  keeping,  we  shall  return  to  the  more  immer 
<liate  object  of  our  inquiry. 

After  the  Duke  d'finghien  had  fi^llen  into  the 
liands  of  his  enemies,  he  was  conducted  to  Stras- 
burgh,  where  he  remained  a  short  time.  The 
Paris  telegraph  speedily  transmitted  orders  for 
his  removal,  and  he  soon  saw  himself  within 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital :  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  treated  with  any  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness on  the  road  *»  The  royal  carriage  stopped 
at  the  portal  of  the  castle  of  ViDcennes,  and  its 
occupier  forthwith  entered  that  antique  residence 
of  his  ane^torsf  never  nsoreto  return ;  the  worst 
and  last  portion  of  the  tragedy  was  about  to  cottr- 
menee  :  a  few  brief  hours  were  accorded  for  re- 
pose; on  their  elapse,  the  duke  found  a  court 
Hmnial  assembled,  before  whom  he  was  ordered 
to  plead.  This  tribunal  met  conformably  to  a 
decree  of  the  government,  which  was  duly  sigped 
by  the  First  Consul  for  himself  and  his  two  col- 
teagues,  officially  authenticated  by  the  minister, 
sectary  of  state,  and  ftlithermore  legalized  by 
the  Pisa  of  the  governor  of  Paris.  It  was  a  do- 
^utaaent,  therefore,  bearing  the  sign  manual,  in- 
dependent  of  Napoleon*s,  of  two   individuals, 

*  Vide  Journal  of  the  Duke. 
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e^  of  whom  migbt  very  probably,  had>  ht  been 
ioclio^d,  have  at  least  caused  a  dehy  iti  •  the 
proceedings  against  the  unhappy  prisoner;  bit 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  experienced,  wbat  the  gene- 
rality of  men  are  made  to  experience  in  adveraity^ 
that  friends  are  never  mcne  scarce  than  when  most 
ne^ed,  and  that  he  only  is  rich  inBuppofleiB 
who  never  has  occasion  to  put  beoevoknce  lo 
the  test ;-« 

**  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name,— ^ 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 
A  shade  thai  foUowi  wealth  and  fame^ 
And  leaves  the  wretoh  to  weep.'* 

The  trial  proceeded  ;-f— the  chaiig;es^rought.agaiD9l; 
the  duke  were  as  follows:  .      m* 

1st.  Having  carried  arms  against  the. Fcc^cl^ 
republic. 

«.  Snd,  Having  offered  bis  services  to  tl^e  .^qg^^ 
lish  government.  ,  ^  ^. 

Srd.  Having  received  and  entertained  agepts 
from  the  British  government,  procured  them  thft 
means  of  correspondence  in  France,  and  con-, 
spired  with  them  against  the  safety  of  the  repybr 
lie.  ...  .. 

4.  Having  placed  himself  at  the  hea(|.  of  i^^ 
band  of  French  emigrants,  in  the  pay  of  En^and^ 
and  who  were  established  pn  .the  froniiie«;s,  pi^ 
France,  in  the  state  of  Baden. 
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*.  Having  maiotdined  a  communication  with 
the  city  of  Strasburg,  for  the  purpose  of  ppomot- 
ing  rebellion. 

And  6.  Having  been  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  First  Consul. 

On  the  whole  of  these  counts  the  accused  was 
unanimously  declared  guilty,  although  the  docu- 
ment^ hitherto  published  convey  but  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  trial,  and  still  leave  in 
myst^y  that  which  ought  to  shine  as  bright 
as  noontide  sun.  The  public,  reduced  to  conjec- 
ture, have  been  more  or  less  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions; feeling  has  usurped  the  place  of  reason, 
and  men  have  decided  according  to  their  political 
bias,  rather  thaiv  in  concurrence  with  the  immuta- 
ble principles  of  rigid  justice.  If  we  venture 
to  divine  facts  by  probabilities,  we  can  scarcely 
hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  delinquencies  ioi* 
puted  to  the  Duke  d'Enghien  carried  with  thetf 
the  semblance  of  truth; 

That  he  had  levied  war  against  the  republic  was 
notorious ;  he  never  denied  the  act,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  gloried  in  the  avowal  of  his  having  con- 
ducted the  advanced  guard,  and  always  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  of  the  army  of  Cond^.  That  he  had 
offered  his  services  to  the  English  government 
was  more  than  likely ;  most  of  his  countrymen 
bad  done  the  same,  and  a  corps  of  emigrants  was, 
in  consequence,  formed,  and  taken  into  the  pay  of 
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Great  Britain.  That  he  had  received  under  his 
roof  English  agents,  and  had  facilitated  their 
object  of  corresponding  with  the  disaffected  in 
Francp;  that  he  had  done  his  utnaost,  both  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  field,  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment which,  in  his  mind,  appeared  an  usurpation 
upon  his  ikmily's  inheritance*,  was  extremely  na- 
tural :  many  persons,  under  parallel  circumstances, 
would  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner. 

That  the  Duke  d'Enghien  stood  fojpmost 
amongst  the  French  refugees  on  the  Rhiije  w^s 
also  a  fact,  which  needed  no  vast  trouble  to  prove; 
that  French  emigrants  were  on  the  Rhine  was 
per^ctly  well  Knowii ;  that  the  duke  should  be  at 
their  l;iead  could,  allowing  l^is  anc}  their  presence, 
9car,cely  have  been  otherwise.  Th^t  ^e  n^aintaiq^ 
intelligenqe  ^ith  the  city  of  Strasburg  was  equal |y 
of  ^  nature  ppt  to  e^ccitp  surprise.  Strasburg,  under 
^yery  yie\y,  roust  have  appeared  to  the  Bourbon 
party,  a  place  of  great  moment;  and  \yhen  the 
leader  ^f  ^^^  faction  fixes  himself  within  trumpet 
so,unc|  of  ^n  important  post  belonging  to  his  adver- 
8?fy,  the  conclusion  plainly  follows  that  he  is  pot 
itf  the  qeigh^Qurljiood  without  design  f. 

♦  Memoire  de  M.  le  Comte  Hulin,  p.  1 0. 

t  The  duke  was  asked  whether  he  knew  of  the  plots  in  pro- 
gress against  the  repuhlic;  on  his  replying  in  the  negative,  he 
was  answered  that  his  denial  was  improbable;  after  a  niomeiil*^ 
^ei^ce,  he  observed  to^he  president  o^  ^e  qourt : — M  §v>  I  "R- 
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That  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  one  of  the  im- 
mediate conspirators  against  the  life  6f  the  First 
Consul  we  nowise  imagine,  but  that,  at  the  pe- 
riod and  under  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest,  he 
should  be  thought  to  have  so  far  compromised  his 
honour,  surely  cannot  be  denominated  a  very 
outrageous  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  new  go- 
vernment of  France.  We  are  ignorant,  let  us  re- 
peat, whether  the  crimes  preferred  against  th^ 
unhappy  duke  were  legally  established  ;  but  that 
they,  prima  fade^  carried  with  them  the  appear-- 
ance  of  being  founded  on  truth,  we  think  no  uur 
prejudiced  person  can  deny.  It  is  preteqded 
that  the  noble  individual,  even  if  criminal,  was 
not  amenable  to  a  court  martial, — ^that  such  a  tri- 
bunal was  incoQQpetent  to  decide  upon  his  case*; 
very  possibly  this  might  be.  If,  in  18)5,  when  the 
empire  of  law  and  legitimacy  had  resumed  its 
sway,  it  was  not  known  by  what  court  the  Prince 
of  the  Moskowa  ought  to  be  tried ;  if  that  bench 
before  which  he  was  conducted  should,  as  was  ac- 
tually the  fact,  declare  itseJf  wholly  unqualified 

derstand  you ;  my  intention  was  not  to  remain  indifferent :  1 
had  requested  to  be  employed  by  England  in  her  armies;  Mie 
told  me  I  could  not,  but  that  I  had  only  to  fix  myself  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  I  should  soon  have  a  part  to 
play,  and  I  did  fix  myself.'* — Extrait  des  Memoires  de  M.  le 
Due  de  Romgo. 

'  ^  Memoire  de  M>  Dupin,  p.  9.  • 
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to  investigate  the  articles  brought  against  the  mar- 
shal, are  we  to  be  astonished  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1804,  when  France  was  scarcely 
freed  from  the  most  terrible  convulsion  ever 
noted  in  the  records  of  human  suifering;  when 
her  frontiers  were  beset  by  foreign  foes,  and 
ber  villages  threatened  with  domestic  8trif(p; 
dre  we  to  be  amazed  that,  at  such  a  crisis,  the 
law  had  not  yet  assumed  its  proper  weight  in 
the  state, — that  the  rules  and  forms  of  equity 
were  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  still  more 
imp^ectly  practised. 

Independent  of  the  defective  composition  of  the 
court,  various  objections  have  been  urged  against 
the  proceedings,  and  of  the  measures  which  re* 
suited  from  them ;  these  objections  are  more  or 
teas  teasonable,  according  as  they  are  set  forth 
with  moreen  less  virulence:  one  writer  insinuates 
that  the  members  of  the  eommiksion  were  all  the 
known  satraps  of  Napoleon;  whereas  it  was 
mere  chance  which  brought  tfaetn  together, ' 
those  colonels  whose  regiments  happened  to  be 
quartered  in  Paris  becoming,  as  a  matter  of  4^oraa, 
the  judges*.  Comments  have  been  made^  too, 
on  the  trial  beginning  at  midnight  :-*-*the  order 
from  the  Governor  of  Paris  was  tocoauoence^ibe 
trial  directly;  but,  as  the  interrogatory  which  pre* 

♦  ♦  Memoire  de  M.  le  Comte  Hulin,  p.  8. 
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ceded  it  could  not  be  terminated  before  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  two  o'clock  only  could  the  court 
open.  Much  stress  has  been  laid,  and  with  great 
justice,  on  the  duke  having  had  no  counsel  to  de- 
fend htm;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
be  did  not  demand  any  advocate,  and  he  whose 
honour  was  most  concerned  to  see  that  he  was  pro- 
vided with  one.  Count  Hulin,  the  president,  most 
unaccountably  omitted,  either  through  foi^tfuU 
ness.  Ignorance,  or  wilfulness,  to  perform  this 
indispensable  duty. 

The  learned  author  of  the  Observations  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Military  Commission  makes  it 
appear  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  executed 
on  a  blank  sentence,  the  date,  chapter  of  the  law 
on  which  the  sentence  was  founded,  and  other 
particular,  never  having  been  duly  supplied; 
and  that  be  was  condemned  to  suffer  by  that  sen- 
tence immetKately^  whereas  the  law  allowed  of  an 
appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal  * ;  but  these  particu^ 
iars  are  again  denied  by  Count  Hulin,  who  ex- 
plains the  rnatter  nearly  in  these  words:— '^  Seve- 
ral statements  were  drawn  up  of  the  proceedings, 
and,  amongst  othas,  that  referred  to  by  the  author 
of  the  Observations,  which,  although  signed  by  th^ 
members  of  the  court,  was  not  acted  upon^  as  it 
was  consirdered  informal ;  another  statement  was, 

*  MeiDoire  de  M.  DupiD,  p.  17. 
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in  consequence,  made;  and,  as  this  lafttefone  be- 
came the  official  instrument,  the  first  ought  instant- 
ly to  have  been  defaced ;  if  it  were  not  destroyed, 
it  was  an  oversight  on  my  part/'  With  respect 
to  the  sentence  being  executed  without  delay,  the 
author  of  the  Observations  is  further  in  error;  the 
judgment  was,  that  it  should  be  read  immediateltf 
to  the  prisoner,  but  it  did  nbt  state  that  it  should 
be  executed  immediately  on  the  prisoner*/'  We 
have  no  means  of  deciding  which  of  the  two 
statements,  Count  Hulin's  or  M.  Dupin'S,  is 
the  most  correct;  but  the  world  ought  to  know 
that  their  accounts  differ,  and  that  most  mate- 
rially. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien  ceased  to  live  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  March,  1804;  and  the 
sdm'6  contradiction  and  confusion  which  reign  in 
the  relation  of  the  trial  is  observable  again  in 
the  history  of  his  last  moments.  M.  Dupin  asserts 
that  the  duke  was  dented  the  consolation  of  a 
confessor, — that  the  day  had  not  yet  dawn^ 
when  he  was  killed, — ^that  a  lantern  wm  attached 
on  his  person  to  serve  as  a  mark  for  the  soldiers, 
— that  he  was  shot  in  one  of  the  ditches  of  the 
castle, — that  the  grave  which  was  to  receive  the 
corpse  was  dug  during  the  evening  whilst  h6, 
whose  heart  still  beat,  was  at  supper f, — ^and  that 

*  Memoire  de  M,  le  Corote  Hulin,  p<  12,  13. 
t  Memoire  de  M.  Dupin,  p.  21,  23. 
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the  First  CbhSuFs  wife,  the  amiable  Jofephine,  arid 
the  second  consul,  Cambac6r&,  did  intercede  for 
the  miserable  prisoner,  but  could  obtain  for  him 
no  niercy :— ^ 

•*  Sic  volo,  sic  jube6,— Stat  pro  fatione  voluntas/' 

An  act,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  rtiay  be 
rendered  doubly  irifamous  by  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  performed.  When  Wat  Tyler,  the  English 
rebel,  who  very  p6^sibly  riierited  the  gallows  for 
his  trea[son,  ventured,  on  the  faith  of  royal  Ri- 
chard's honour,  to  quit  his  owh  followers,  and 
discuss  alone  the  public  grievances  amongst  the 
a'tfendahts  of  his  king,  Assuredly  hfe  little  imagined 
that,  ifif  the  ranks  of  the  monarch's  courtier^,  there 
could  have  b^en  one  so  vilely  base  as  that  Lord 
May6r  of  London  by  whom  he  was  murdered. 

If  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  related  by 
M.  Diipin  on  the  subject  of  the  Duke  d'£n- 
•  ghien  be  true,  undoubtedly  the  hardship  of  his 
aVrest,  tiie  irregularities  attenc/aut  on  his  trial, 
and  the  precipitancy  with  which  he  was  des- 
patched, form  so  many  additions  to  the  cru- 
elty of  his  case ;  but  the  greater  the  infamy,  the 
better  bught  it  to  be  airthenticafed.  Who  is  M. 
0upin?  a  barrister,  writing  as  we  are  general- 
ly assured,  by  the  express  orders  of  a  prince 
wIk>  was  himself  one  of  the  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocates  for  the   proceedings   against  the  Duke 
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d'Enghjen*.    To  what  end  did  M.  Dqpii}  wr^tj^?; 
he  informs  us,  to  clear  historic  doubts-^o  relfite. 
the  truth;   and  in  making  this  assertion  he  moy.^ 
have  been  sincere:  but  does  he. therein  tell  ui|.t|iQ. 
whole  truth  ?     Many  publications  have  appealed . 
in  Paris  respecting  the  Duke  d^nghien :  ^moQg.tliQ . 
number  is  that  bearing  the  aao^e  of  the  Duke  of* 
Rovigo,  and  which  throws  the  onu^  of  the  diike'A, 
arrest,  and  subsequent  melancholy  end^,  on  M.  die 
Talleyrand.      If  M •  Dupin,  in  his  professional 
capacity,  was  engaged  by  the  ex-Bishop  of  Aai*, 
tun  to  defend  his  reputation,  as  well  as  to  speak 
the  truth,  we  may  still  imagine,  and  not,  pecbapsi,, 
without  cause,  that  the  truth  has  been  f^yj^n  tQ[r 
us  by  the  counsellor,  but  that  it  has  beeb  rel^t$)4.> 
in  the  way  most  favourably  to  the  interests  othvft 
client.     The  tomb  reveals  no  secrets;   and  W!^ 
know  how  naturally  nien  cleave  to  Cae^r  liviqg, 
rather  than  to  Csesar  dead.     Where  did  M*  Da-* 

*  In  a  converaation  which  Napol6(>n  had»  whilst  at  Elb^. 
with  Lord  Ebrington,  he  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  suhject 
of  the  Duke  d*Enghien: 

**  Qa  m'a  dit  qu*il  demanda  &  me  parler ;  ce  qoi  me  totfcha/  * 
car  je  sayois  que  c*etoit  un  jeune  homme  de  cceur  et  de  tibite^  - 
je  crois  mime  que  je  Taurois  peut^-Mre  vu ;  mais  Bf  •  de  Taile{» 
rand  m'en  empfecha,  disant^  *  N*allez  pas  vous  comprom^xe, 
avec  un  Bourhon :  yous  ne  savez  pas  ce  qui  en  pourront  kre 
les  SQitei;  le  vin  est  tir^,  il  faut  le  boire/*'— Afcmoranivwi  0/ 
Two  Coimmtiofu  hekoeen  the  Emperor  Napokon  ttnd  FVicoimr 
EhrmgUm,  p.  16. 
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pin  composeliis  account  ?  in  Paris — within  five  mi- 
nlited'  walk  of  the  very  spot  rendered  celebrated 
by  the '  duke's  fatal  end — in  the  very  place 
where  those  lived  who  carried  the  sentence  of  the 
court  into  execution — in  the  very  capital  where, 
if  faithful  detail  was  to  be  collected,  it  could  alone 
be' gathered.  And  with  these  signal  advantages,, 
whither  does  M.  Dupin  go  for  his  damning  del 
tails  ?  to  Vincennes  ?— no.  Will  the  reader  be- 
lieve it? — ^to  Bruxelles — just  one  hundred,  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  place  where  the  action  hap- 
pened. And  (torn  whom,  in  this  foreign  land,, 
did  M.  Dupin  obtain  his  intelligence?  from 
those  who,  actors  in  the  scene,  had  become  out- 
casts 9ince  the  family  of  him  whose  days  they 
hiid  riK>rteiied  had  r^;ained  at  length  their  long- 
lost  power?— no.  From  whom  then? — of  a 
verity  from  individuals  no  less  distinguished  in 
the  eommonwealth  of  literature  than  the  com- 
{>ilers  of  that  most  notable  accumulation  of 
anecdotes,  ^'  La  Biograpkie  dea  Cantempth 
ratM^  and  from  this  book  solely — a  book 
published  no  less  than  fourteen  years  after 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  had  breathed  his  last,-^ 
doo  M.  Dupin  take  his  relation  of  the  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguished  the  fall  of  this  flow- 
er of  the  Bourbons  !  And  when  we  obtain  these 
disgusting  features,  characterised  even  as  they  are 
with  immovable  suspicions,  do  they  at  all  events 
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come  to  »us  uncontradicted  by  any  other  authori- 
ty ? — ^no.  They  are  either  flatly  denied,  br  esL^ 
plained  away,  by  the  Duke  de  Rovigo,  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison  of  Yincennes. 

1 .  The  Duke  d'Enghien was  deprived  the  conso- 
lation of  a  clergyman.  M.  de  Rovigo  answers, 
"  No  clergyman  was  requested ;  and  that  was 
not  given  which  was  not  asked/- 

2.  That  it  was  still  dark  when  the  duke  was 
executed.  M.  de  Rovigo  answers,  "  Tha<  it  was 
light;  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  i^^  shot  at  six 
o'cldck  ib  the  morning ;  iffid  that,  rtt  six  o'tlock 
in  the  morning,  on  the  31st  of  March,  it  is  al- 
ways light." 

3*.  That  a  lantern  wa^  attached  to  the  duke's 
person.  M.  de  Rovigo  ansfwersf,  "  N6  lai^tfefii' 
was  necessary:  it  was  l?ght;  M'd  th'6  ^di^^f^ 
fired  at  a  distan6e  of  sii  places.  Wharf  nfeeffi 
therefore,  of  a  lanfefft  Y* 

4.  That  the  Duke  was  shot  in  one  of  tfa6 
ditches  of  the  castle.*     M.  de  Rovigo  a^^ei^,^ 

♦  When  a  man  is  on  the  eve  of  eternity,  it  certainly  Kttlc 
imports  whether  be  gives  up  the  ghtat  in  a  ditch,  or  on*  a  high 
road :  yet,  to  English  ears,  this  word  ditckf  especially  where 
the  party  has  not  had  the  oj^portunity  of  viewing  fortificatibnsi 
conveys  a  meaning  which»  in  the  affair  of  the  Duke  d*Enghieo» 
it  ought  not  to  have.  What  is  termed  the  ditch  of  the  castle 
of  Vincennes,  may  be  compared  to  a  sunken  rodd^way,  broad 
as  are  matty  ot  out  be^t  st/eets  in  London,  atxd  catpet^d  at  thb 
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"  Tfue — but  this  spot  was  merely  chosen  in  ot- 
der  that  ho  accident  n)ight  happen  to  the  peasan- 
try, who  were  repairing  to  the  Paris  markets/' 

5.  That  the  duke's  grave  was  dug  before  he 
was  condemned.  M.  de  Rovigo  answers,  '*  It 
was  not :  that  the  grave  was  dug  between  the 
sentence  and  the  execution,  and  not  before/* 

6.  That  the  First  Consul's  Wife,  Josephine, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  to  intercede  for  the 
duk6.  M.  de  Rovigo  answers,  '*  That  the  first 
consul's  wife  followed  no  such  course;  that 
whatever  her  conduct  might  have  been,  had  she 
ascertained  the  punishment  which  awaited  the 
duke,  she  in  the  present  instantce  could  not  ap- 
ply on  hifT  behalf,  because  she  only  knew  of  his 
itfie  when  an  application  would  have  b^en  use- 
less*/^ 

We  shall  make  but  one  remark  on  these  asser- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo.  He  declares  that 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  shot  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  and  We  think  on  this  head  that  he 
declares  the  truth,  t7e  think  so,  because  the  rhem- 
beis  of  th6  court  who  tried  the  duke  were  not 
awafe  of  the  task  imposed  upon  theih  before  teh 
o'clbck  on  the  previous!  evening  ;f-^that,  omtig 

honttm  with  green  turf.    We  have  often  sat  opposite  the  spot 
wfa^fe  the  duke  fell;  aad  mused  on  the  event  which  it  recalled. 

^  Extrait  des  Memoires  de  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Rovigo. 

t  MeiDOire  de  M,  le  Count  Hulia>  p.  7. 
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to  the  interrogations  which  preceded  the  trial, 
the  court  was  not  opened  until  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning;^ — that,  as  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
was  suffered  to  speak  so  long  as  he  thought  pro- 
perj-f  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  must  naturally 
have  occupied  a  considerable  period; — ^and  that 
the  court,  after  the  prisoner  had  finished  his  de- 
fepce,  took  two  hours  to  deliberslte  before  return- 
ing a  vejrdict.J  If  these  circumstances  be  correct, 
and  they  are  most  of  them  corroborated  by  Count 
Hulin  and  M.  Dupin,  it  would,  we  imagine,  have 
been  scarcely  possible  to  terminate  the  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunate  prince  before  six  o'clock ;  in 
which  case,  the  charge  of  which  we  have  heafd 
so  much,  of  having  taken  away  life  in  the  dark, 
and  of  specifying  the  victim  by  a  lantern,  must 
be  grossly  false. 

The  reader  will,  we  doubt  not,  long  before  he 
reaches  this  point  of  our  investigation,  have  con- 
cluded, with  us,  that  in  all  which  concerns  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  whether  it  be  his  arrest,  his  trial,  or 
his  decease,  there  reigns  such  contradiction  and 
mystery,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
wholly  impossible,  to  declare  with  whom  remains 

the  principal  blame  of  his  death ;  although  it  ')s 

> » 

♦  Memoire  de  M.  Dupin*  p.  14,  ^ 

t  Memoire  de  M.  de  Rovigo,  p.  26. 
t  Ibid,  p.  30. 
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but  too  true,  that  great  fault  must  attach  to 
every  member  of  the  consular  government,  at 
the  moment  it  occurred,  and  to  some  one  or 
two  individuals  more  especially,  who  composed 
that  government.  Before  wholly  taking  leave  of 
the  melancholy  subject,  we  must  request  atten- 
tion to  another  point,  which,  with  respect  to  Na- 
poleon's character,  is  a  very  material  one.  Na- 
.poleon  was  repeatedly  recommended  to  arrest  the 
Duke  d'Enghien ;  he  followed  the  ill  advice,  and 
the  heir  to  the  honours  of  Condfe  ceased  to  be 
free;  atrial  awaited  him,  but  when  that  trial  was 
gone  through,  and  he  who  appeared  at  the 
bar  had  heard  his  condemnation,  by  whose  nod 
was  he  hurried  from  this  transitory  being?  This 
important  question  has  not  yet  been  clearly  as- 
certained, and  probably  years  will  roll  away 
before  the  truth  becomes  known.  The  tri- 
bunal which  found  the  duke  guilty  did  not  direct 
his  immediate  execution;  it  bad  not,  for  that  pur« 
pose,  the  competent  authority:  besides,  the  sen- 
tence stated  that  the  prisoner  was  to  have  his  pe- 
nalty read  to  him, — not  that  it  should  instantly 
be  inflicted,  which  could  nowise  be  legally  ac. 
complished,  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
governor  of  Paris.*  Murat,  however,  neither  gave, 
nor  was  it  in  his^  power  fo  issue,  any  instructions, 

*  Merooire  de  M.  le  Comte  HuUd,  p.  15. 
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between  the  period  of  the  duke's  condemnation 
and  his  decease ;  for  the  one  followed  the  other 
so  instantaneously,  that,  near  even  as  Vincennes 
is  to  the  capital,  it  was  physically  impossible  for 
any  conununication  to  arrive  from  that  quarter: 
the  instant  fall,  then,  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  is  nei- 
ther imputable  to  the  court  martial  nor  to  tbegb- 
vernor  of  Paris.  M.  de  Rovigo  next  claims  our 
attention ; — was  he  the  man  to  cut  short  the  days 
of  "the  Duke  d'Enghien?  He  denies  having  is- 
sued any  orders  respecting  him ;  he  states  that, 
like  many  others,  he  was  attracted  by  curiosity 
into  court  to  hear  the  trial,^ — ^that  when,  pi^evious 
to  the  deliberation  of  the  judges,  strangers  wete 
desired  to  withdraw,  he  repaired  to  the  espla- 
nade, the  station  of  the  troops, — that,  having  re- 
mained there  a  considerable  time,  ^n  officer  of 
gendarmerie  applied  to  him,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  garrison,  for  a  picquet,  which  he  (the  of- 
ficer) was  asked  for,  in  order  to  carry  the  sentence  of 
the  law  into  effect, — that  he  (the  Duke  of  Rovigo) 
told  this  officer  to  take  the  picquet  required,  with 
which  terminated  his  (M.  de  jRovigo's)  inte.rfer- 
ence^.  There  remains,  then,  only  one  more  indivi- 
dual) from  whom  the  dreadful  jSo/  could  have  ema- 
natediT— Napoleon ;  but  he  most  unequivocally 
asserts  that  the  last  prosceeding  at  Vincennes  oc« 

*  Extrait  des  Memoir;es  de  M.  de  Rovigo,  p.  30. 
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cuired  without  his  knowledge  or  command,  and  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  duke,  far  from  forwarding 
bis  (Napoleon's)  interests,  absolutely  impeded 
them  in  a  most  serious  degree,  and  injured  his 
character  alike  with  that  nation  over  whose  desti- 
nies l^e  presided  and  with  all  foreign  governments. 
From  whom,  then,  did  the  Duke  d'£nghien  re« 
ceive  the  blow  which  cut  short  the  thread  of  his 
existence? — We  know  not;  but  we  know  the 
caifse, — we  know  the  individuals  who  brought 
tbe  gallant  d'£«g^iea  to  tike  br^nk  of  th^^t  grav^ 
into  which  the  touch  of  a  feather  was  scarcely  need- 
^  to  pjecipitate  him.  The  revolution,-7:thjB  tur- 
buiency  of  the  'times,-:-the  fears  of  the  neykr-fledged 
goverpm^nt,  engendered  the  evi^-^it  wa9  con* 
s^ummated  by  a  cloud  of  inferior  agents,  \yI^o,  hur<^ 
rjed  aw^y  by  a  criminal  zeal,  did  not  wait  ^o  be  or^ 
^ifiwdy  befqre  they  accomplished  what  thjeir  own  vile 
snipds  represented  to  tbem  would  prove  agreeable 
to  tfa^ir  master:  it  was  copsummated  by  the^Duke 
of  Royigp,  who,  when  applied  to  by  one  pf  his 
inferior  oflScers  for  a  detachment  to  shoot  the 
ptrii^cp,  did  npt  give  himself  even  the  trouble  ^o 
inquire  on  whq^p  folicit^^tion  the  detachtpent  was 
reqMired,  but,  with  no  greater  cereinony  than  if 
the  life  of  a  dog  had  been  concerned,  grapte^, 
yri{thfiu^  investigation,  that  which  ijvas  demandec) 
without  right*; — it  was  consummated  by  this 

*  Memoire  de  M.  Rovi^,  p.  30. 
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M.  de  Rovigo,  who,  when  the  Duke  d'Esgbien^, 
in  the  agony  of  despair,  made  a  request,  in  comt,., 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  First  Consul,  basely  - 
took  upon  himself  to  tell  the  president  of  tbatr. 
court  that  the  request  of  the  prisoner  wqs  jnad* 
missihle  (inopportune)^; — it  was  consummated  by , 
the  very  self-same  M.  de  Rovigo  who,  on  County. 
Hulin's  writing,  after  the  trial,  to  the  First  Con*i 
sul  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  took  from  his  hand  the.; 
pen  which  solicited  mercy,  and  told  him  whose; 
voice  had  just  condemned  a  fellow-creature,  that. 
his  business  was  at  an  end,  and  that  with  bicQ,. 
(Rovigo)  the  affair  then  rested^; — ^jit  was  consum- 
mated  by  the   president  of  the  court  martial,. 
Count  Hulin,  who  permitted  himself  to  be  ad-  ^ 
vised,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  by  one.- 
having  no  more  right  to  offer  an  opinioa  tbapi- 
the  greatest  stranger  to  the  trial  could  have;(«r-ito 
was  consummated  by  Count  Hulin,  ^ho  sitf* . 
fered  (he  brightest  prerogative  of  the  jodge  to  b^ 
snatched  from  him  at  a  moment  when  it  became . 
doubly  precious,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed 
by  an  unfeeling  intruder ;~ it  was  consummated 
by  Count  Hulin,  who,  with  an  imbecility  wUdi 
we  should  scarcely  expect  to  hear  .related  of 
an    ideot,    sat    himself  down    when   a    man'^* 
life  was  in  jeopardy,  with  the  a88uranoe^^4iD#i 

*  Memoire  de  M.  le  Comte  Hulin,  p.  9. 
t  Ibid,  p.  14. 
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not  tfith  *  the  sissurance, — with  the  impression 
odtyon'hiB  mind,  that  anoibeh  mortal  would  do 
ftnr'the  prisoner  what  he  (Hulin)  ought  to  have 
dode  himself*;  it  was  consummated  by  the  seven 
officers  composing  the  court,  who,  with  an  ig- 
norance that  will  transmit  their  nanies  with  eter^ 
oal  in&my  to  posterity,  did  not  object  to  perform 
wbst/in  every  step  they  took,  from  their  want  of 
knowledge,  they  must  have  felt  that  they  were 
wholly  incompetent  to  execute;  it  was  con- 
soromated  by  those  who,  carried  away  ty  their  own 
ungenerous  alarms,  did  not  feel  the  shame  of  af- 
fixing their  signgtures  to  a  decree  which  gave  birth 
to  an  inefficient  tribunal  ;--*it  was  consummated 
by  those  counsellors  who,  bold  only  in  wicked^- 
ness  aod  strong  only  in  vice,  took  upon  themselves 
the  ftiirftrl  responsibility  of  advising  the  violation 
oTafr  }rid<ipendent  country;  without  first  trying 
tbtf^eacy  of  a4es4  rigorous  meastiie;— ^itwascon- 
6odi0mfe^  by  Napoleon,  who  suffered  the  biassed 
SMtimeats  of  bis  ministers  to  cdnfirm  his  own 
Q^mionst  and  who,  unwittingly  the  tool  of  ignoble 
sonis,  finalty  availed  himself  of  a  force  which 
oajglH  solely  to  have  marched  in  honourable  pur- 
sdit,  'for  the  dastardly  work  of  seizing  a  prince 
wliom^  if  innocent,  he  had  no  right  to  molest, 
and  who,  if  guilty,  might  surely  have  been  pre- 

*  Memoire  de  M.  le  Comte  Hulin,  p.  14. 
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vented  from  committing  any  act  by  which  Napo- 
leon's safety  could  have  been  endangered. 

To  these  persons,  whatever  their  rank,  what- 
ever their  stations,  we  ascribe  the  early  close 
put  to  the  gallant  d'Enghien^s  career;  let  each 
bear  his  portion  of  the  reproach,  but  let  not  jus- 
tice be  transformed  into  its  opposite  extreme, 
and  the  guilt  of  many  be  heaped,  as  the  EUlitor 
of  the  New  Times  foils  not  to  cast,  upon  the 
head  of  one.  We  endeavour  not  to  screen  Na- 
poleon ;  ler  only  each  agent  in  the  havoc  take 
the  share  which  belongs  to  him,  and  the  unpre- 
judiced mind,  we  are  confideot,  will  not  be 
long  in  deciding  with  whom,  out  of  the  number 
that  sought  the  ruin  of  the  best  of  the  Bourbons^ 
the  greatest  blame  remains. 

Napoleon  carried  with  him  to  the  sepulchre  the 
sting  that  knows  no  relief;  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d'£nghien  was  the  most  reprehensible  act  of  his 
reign,  and,  like  that  of  our  second  George  to 
Byng,  and  of  our  first  Charles  to  Stafford,  can 
never  be  wholly  defended,  although  it  may  admit 
of  palhatioQ. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

BXECOnON  OP  THE  RUSSIANS  AT  MOSCOW. 


'  **'Wlien'the  Rti8$ian  inhabitants  set  fire  to  Moscow,  which 
they  had  every  right  in  the  world  to  do,  aod  which  they  did 
ky  the  lawful  oommand  of  their  lawful  superior,  Buouaj^rie 
acted  with  the  same  wantonness  of  cruelty ;  aod  he.  speaks  of 
it  with  the  same  unconcern :— ^  I  caused  about  two  hundred 
of  these  wretches  to  be  shot.*  The  levity  of  this  word,  ahoui^ 
isTeally  pamf^l :  a/ew  murders  more  or  less  are  matter  of  no 
St  with  him.'*-^iVew  Timay  StpCtmkr,  1822. 


AeAiN  we  have  to  complain  of  another  felse  co- 
louring, given  by  the  Editor  of  the  New  TtmeSt 
to  a  fact  which,  whatever  way  be  thought  of  its 
moml  turpitude,  will  at  alt  events  find  more 
than  one  of  equal  barbarity  in  modern  warfime. 
Amongst  the  many  contests  which  distinguish 
the  liistory  of  Europe  for  the  last  century,  no 
campaign  will  be  found  to  have  been  more  san- 
guinary than  that  of  the  French  against  the 
Russians  in  1819:  and  because  Napoleon, 
who  led  hosts  innumerable  to  the  combat,  al- 
laded  in  1815  to  Mr.  O'Meara,  but  with  hesi* 

tatioH,  respecting  an  event  which  happened  three 
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years   before  at  Moscow,  he  is   instantly  pro- 
nounced by  the  Editor  a  traitor  to  human  nature, 
and  possessed  of  an  insensibility  truly  demoniacal. 
We  have  never  heard  that  his  Grace  of  Welling- 
ton, or  any  other  celebrated  commander,  could 
always   carry  the  exact  amount  of  the   killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  tablet  of  his  me- 
mory ;    nor  have  we  ever  before  been  told,   that 
the  hero  of  his  age  would  incur  the  risk  of  being 
branded  for  a  savage,  if,  questioned  on  the  battles 
gained  by  him  in  the  infancy  of  his  glory,  he 
had   found  his   recollection  fail .  him  as    to   the 
precise  number  of  the  slain  in  any  one  of  them: 
yet  Napoleon  ventured  to  employ  the  modest 
word  abouty  and  forsooth  he  must  be  a  monster ! 
How  illiberal !     Does  the  Editor  think  that  Na- 
poleon could,  in  waging  war,  consider  the  death 
of  two  or  three  hundred  Russians  of  such  over- 
whelming importance?— or  that,  engaged  in  ope- 
rations on  which  the  fate  of  empires  hung,  he 
could  employ  so  large  a  portion  of  time  in  perus- 
ing regimental   returns,    as   to  implant   in   his 
mind,  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  precise  loss  of 
the  Russians  on  every  occasion  ? 

The  real  interest  of  the  subject,  however,  does 
not  lie  in  Napoleon's  memory,  but  in  the  right 
which  he  possessed  to  execute  summary  judg- 
ment on  the  individuals  described  by  the  Editor. 
What  is  the  truth  ? — ^The  French  penetrated  the 
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Russian  frontier,  beat  the  forces  opposed  to  them  in 
several  pitched  battles,  and  finally  captured  Mos- 
cow. The  success  of  the  war — the  very  existence 
of  the  whole  invading  army — depended  on  being 
able  to  pass  the  winter  season  in  the  capital. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment caused  several  hundred  criminals  to  be 
liberated,  on  condition  that  they  should  become 
the  instruments  of  burning  the  town.  Pro- 
posals so  tempting,  it  will  be  easily  conceived, 
were  not  likely  to  meet  with  refusal.  Those  M'ho 
'bad  forfeited  all  civil  rights  were  but  too  happy 
to  redeem  them,  by  undertaking  to  produce  a  state 
of  things  which,  in  addition  to  liberty,  offered  fresh 
objects  for  plunder.  Moscow  glowed  in  reddened 
heat : — the  conflagration  was  universal.  The  imps 
of  hell  maintained  inviolate  their  word,  and,  charged 
with  phosphorus/ crept  into  every  corner,  lighting 
afresh  whatever  would  otherwise  have  become 
extinguished.  Nothing  escaped  the  zeal  and  fury  of 
these  infernal  agents ;  and  the  growth  of  many  a 
century  was  anon  one  pile  of  smoking  ruins!* 
— ^Tliiis  iar  the  Russians.  We  regret  the  sad  alter^ 
native  to  which  they  conceived  themselves  driven : 
they  were,  nevertheless,  perfectly  justified  in  over- 
whelming their  mother  city ;  and  we  are  far  from 

•    Narrative   of   the   Campaign    in    Russia,— Eugene   la 
Beaume,  pp.  222  and  223. 
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mtending  to  offer  a  single  remark  in  opposition  to 
tliis,  their  undoobted  rigbt :  but,  if  the  Ruseians, 
under  the  idea  of  defeating  the  French,  thought 
fit  to  reduce  to  ashea  their  ancient  capital ,  were  not 
the  French^  whose  existence  was  entwined  with 
tbat  of  the  capital,  folly  jtistiiiediint  preserving  the 
city,  and  at  every  possible  sacrifice.  The  me» 
who  were  caught  and  shot  by  the  Fpench  were 
found  torch  in  hand ;  and  they  were  accovdingly 
prevented  from  accomplishing  the  destruction  of 
the  French,  by  their  own.  Surely  thene  ciMaldia 
this  be  no  very  outrageous  act  committed,  against 
the  rigfatsof  belligerents ;  nor  any  thing  so  woadef* 
fill  in  the  transaction^  that  should  have  made  it 
tdireefold  atrocious  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  not  to 
necoUect  the  precise  number  of  the  incendiarieswho 
fell :  yet  the  Editor  can  se^  but  murder  in  the  first 
predicament,  and  fiendish*  cruelty  in  the  second. 
There  are  various  ways  of  prosecuting  war:  nations 
of  old  did  not  scruple  to  poison,  the  waters  of  thdr 
terriiories.;  envenoo^  arrows  and  other  deadly 
weapons  followed;  air-guns,  we  bear  of  in  more 
modern  days ;  and  at  the  preseiit  time  it  is  the 
fashion  to  render  wars  natiooalf  or,  in.  other  woids, 
to  make  a  desert  of  the  territory  through  which 
the  invading  army  has  to  pas9.  The  destruction* 
of  towns  enters  as  a  consequence  into  this  plan.* 

*  The  Russians,  in  1709,  followed  the  same  mode  of  aban- 
doning their  houses,  and  voluntarily  setting  fire  to  their  towns 
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We  shall  not  presume  to  decide  whieh  have  been 
the  OBOst  moml  and  iSt  modes,  adopted  at  different 
periods  by  a  certain  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  for  the  annihilation  of  tbeif  brothers,  bat 
the  situation  of  the  French  in  Russia  was  extras 
ordinary,  and  would  have  justified  extraordi- 
nary measures.  If  the  Russians  followed  every 
scheme  for  ruining  the  French,  it  was  fair, 
according  to  the  rules  of  war,  for  the  French  to 
exert  their  utmost  to  thwart  the  Russians :  and, 
convinced  as  the  French  general  was,  that  the 
success  of  his  expedition  wholly  depended  on  the 
preservation  of  Moscow,  it  can  surely  never  be 
supposed  that  he  would  sit  tamely  in  the  Kremlin, 
and  see  himself  burnt  out  of  bis  conquest,  by  a 
troop  of  robbers  and  cut-throats — ^by  men  whose 
very  emancipation  testified  the  desperate  tenor  of 
their  lives. ' 

The  chroniclers  of  Java  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  criminals  who  succeeded  in  plucking  the 
poison  from  the  upas  tree,  were  allowed,  for  a  re- 
compense, to  drag  out  unmolested  the  term)  of 
their  miserable  existence ;  but  that  few  ever  re- 
turned from  the  attempt.  The  part  allotted  to 
the  slaveis  of  Moscow  was  of  a  similar  na* 
ture :   ought  we,  therefore,  to  marvel  that  many 

and  villages.  This  is  mentioned  by  Count  Piper,  minister  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. — Memoirs  of  Johuy  Duke  of  Marl' 
borough,  Coie,  vol.  3,  p.  121. 
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found  in  it  their  doom?  Like  the  collectors  of 
poison,  their  fate  was  .  foreseen :  bad  it  been 
otherwise,  more  honest  bands  would  have  accom- 
plished the  work. 
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CHAP.    X. 

WATERLOO. 


**  The  Edinburgh  reviewer  thinks  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton coald  suffer  himself  to  be  surprised : — thinks,  did  we  say? 
such  a  drunken  dream  of  an  opinion  is  not  to  be  called  thought : 
it  is  the  very  negation  of  all  common  sense." — New  Times,  Sep* 
tember,  1822. 

We  have  selected  this  short  passage  from  a  very 
long,  not  to  say  very  fulsome  panegyric,  on 
his  Grace  of  Wellington.  With  the  praises 
lavished  for  the  hundredth  time  on  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  its  grand  results  in  favour  of  Eu- 
ropean liberty,  we  do  not  mean  to  contend,  dubi- 
ous as  this  much-vaunted  liberty  may  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  many  a  curtailed  continental  state: 
neither  do  we  intend  to  pry  into  that  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times,  the 
private  correspondence  with  France,  on  which  he 
so  greatly  plumes  himself,  and  which,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  weighty  affairs  of  1815,  be  deems  so 
important.  As  far  as  regards  aught  that  an  editor's 
private  correspondence  may  disclose,  we  know  un- 
fortunately too  well  from  woeful  experience  how 
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newspaper  articles  are  numitfactured^  to  pay  one 
iota  more  attention  to  thqse  dignified  with  the 
imposing  title  of  private^  than  to  others  less  os- 
tentatiously set  forth : — he  only  can  be  astonished 
at  stage  tricks  who  has  never  moved  behind  the 
scenes.     We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  statute  of  lunacy  issued  against  those 
drivellers,    who,   with   the   Edinbui^b   reviewer, 
think  that  the  British  commander  was  i».  some 
measure  mitprUed:  and  we  trust  that  the  Editor 
will  give  us  full  credit  for  Our  candour,  however 
low  he  may  rate  our  judgment,,  when,  in  common 
with  divers  others  of  the  vulgar  multitude,  we  too 
are  inelinedto  echo  the  word  *  sutprised/  We  wiH 
state  in  a  few  words  wherein  consists  onr  stttprise^ 
and  shall  endeavour,  like  most  madmen,  to  an^oe 
correctly,  even*  though  oor  premises  be  '^t6ti^. 
We  WQ  marpfised  then,  that  alailge  and  hostile 
army  should  ha\'e  been  coHected  from'  various  cjtrar- 
tew  of  an  extensive  kingdom — ^that  it  shotdd  hav^ 
marched  against  a  fortified  Down— -seized  tipoii-  it — 
still  marched  on-^and,  beating  back  during  twenty- 
four  hours- every  force  opposed,  should  finally  have 
assumed  a  position  literally  within  cannon-shot  of 
its  opponent's  head  quarters,  without  that  oppo- 
nent even  suspecting  the  approximation  of  his  foe.* 
These  are  the  facts  to  create  our  surprise  ;  aftd 

♦  Buonaparte,  having  collected  his  army  between  the  Sambre 
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having  ventured,  in  the  face  of  the  anathetna  of  the 
Editor,  to  declare  them,  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
carmine  whether,  in  reality,  our  surprise  be 
grounded  on*  such  arrant  folly  as  has  been  pro^* 
neonced. 

From  the  10th  to  the  13th  June,  1815,  Napo- 
leon collected  his  army,  amounting  to  130,000 
men,  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  France.  It  was 
composed,  independent  of  the  cavalry  and  of  the 
imperial  guard,  of  five* corps,  of  which  the  first' 
came  from  Lisle;  the  second  fi'om  Valenciennes, 
department  of  the  North ;  the  third  from  Mezi<'^ 
ires,  department  of  the  Aidennes ;  the  fourtI^fit>m 
Mefz,  department  of  the  Moselle ;  the  fifth  from 
Laon,  department  of  the  Aisne;  the  cavalry  from 
the  banks  of  the  Aisne,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Sambre ; 
and  the  guard  from  Paris.  Here,  then,  was  an 
assembling  of  troops  from  difi*erent  quarters.  On 
the  14th  the  imperial  tent  was  pitched  at  Beau- 
mont, around  which  were  bivouacked  the  various 
columns.  On  the  15th,  with  the  dawn,  the  fron^ 
tiers  were  passed ;   and  at  five  o'clock,  a.  m.  the 


and  the  Meuse  on  the  10th  and  14th,  advanced  on  the  15th  at 
daylight.  I  did  not  hear  of  these  events  till  the  evening  of 
the  15tlr.  The  enemy  continned  his  march  along  the  road  to^ 
wards  Bruxelles,  and  on  the  same  evening  attacked  the  Prince 
of  WeimaXy  and  took  post  at  Frasnes,— Deipdte&  cf  the  Duke  of 
JFellinyton  to  Earl  Bathunt. 
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first  guns  were  fired  before  Charleroi.*  This 
place,  after  some  resistance,  fell  in  a  few  hours ; 
and  the  entire  army,  with  the  exception  of  one 
corps,  debouched  by  the  town.  Much  skirmish- 
ing ensued,  and  was  kept  up  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  the  French  covering  every,  route  with 
their  tirailleurs.  By  night-fall  their  advances 
were  at  Frasnes,  Wagnies,  and  in  front  of  Fleu- 
rus; 

Now  we  must  beg  leave  here  to  ask,  and  we 
do  it  with  every  respect  for  the  military  knowledge 
of  the  Editor,  where  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
during  the  whole  of  this  period? — At  Bruxelles, 
promenading  in  the  park.  Where  was  the  hero 
of  the  age  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  ? — At  Brux- 
elles — still  at  Bruxelles,  capering 

"  On  the  light  fantastic  toe'* 

with  the  lovely  Duchess  of  Richmond,  whilst 
his  mortal  enemy  was  posted  within  a  morning's 
ride  of  him.  The  French  force  may  with  justice, 
from  its  magnitude,  be  said  to  have  constituted 
an  army  on  the  ISth ;  and  thus  full  three  days' 
operations  were  gained  on  the  British.  Was  this 
in  accordance  with  Wellington's  usual  foresight 
and  prudence  ?  had  the  duke  no  spies  ?  if  so,  why 

*  Campaign  in  Flanders,  1815.-*General  Baron  Gourgaud, 
p.  130. 
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had  he  not  ?*  if  spies  were  employed,  how  follows 
it  that  he  was  left  ii>  ignorance  ?  if  he  were  not  left 
in  ignorance,  how  could  he  imagine  that  Napo- 
leon had  marched  130,000  of  his  best  soldiers  to 
the  very  boundary  line  of  his  empire  to  gaze  only 
on  crows  ?  if  the  noble  duke  did  not  tumble  on 
this  conclusion,  how  happens  it  that  his  army 
was  not  sooner  in  a  body?  The  French  had 
their  scouts  at  Bruxelles  ;  and  on  the  14th  these 
vagabonds  reported  at  Beaumont  that  all  was 
quiet  at  the  English  and  Prussian  head  quarters.'f 
At  what  game,  then,  were  the  English  spies,  if 
any,  amusing  themselves?  were  they,  too,  pirouet- 
ting ?  But  secret  emissaries  formed  not  the  only 
source  whence  his  Grace  of  Wellington  might 
have  received  faithful  tidings.  Charleibi  is, 
by  the  direct  road,  about  thirty-four  miles  from 
Bruxelles.  Why,  so  soon  as  hostilities  com- 
menced, was  not  intelligence  transmitted  from 
this  quarter  to  our  commander?  any  hussar 
could  have  reached  the  British  general  by  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock :  but  this  was  not  done,  or,  if  done, 
produced  no  eflfect. 

Prince  Bernard,  of  Saxony,   commanded  the 
advance   of  the   Anglo-Belgians;    he   occupied 

*  Eugene  was  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  paying  his  spies 
three  hundred  ducats  for  the  least  information. — Memoires  du 
Prince  Eugene  de  SavoUy  ecriU  par  Lui-mime^  p.  40. 

t  Campaign  in  Flanders. — ^Baron  Gourgaud. 
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Genappe  and  Fragnee ;  Frasoes  is  aboul  niiie 
mites  from  Charleroi,  and  Charleroi  wm  taken 
about  eleven  o'clock;  the  French  then  ^eie 
probably  before  Prince  Bernard  about  ooe  or  two 
o'clock.;  Bruxelles  is  about  twenty^^hree  tnilea 
from  Frasnes;  acourier, consequently,  despatehod 
from  Frasnes  at  two  o'clock  would  probably  have 
reached  Bruxelles  about  half^past  four,  cmt,  «t 
lat^t,  five  o'clock.  Either  Priace  Bernard  modd 
known  bis  situation,  or  he  did  not.  If  die  iatteri 
why  did  he  omit  that  duty  ?  if  the  fortneri*  whj 
were  his  commit nications  slighted  :^-^ey  coitid 
not  be  considered  unimportan  L  Tbe  advices  from 
Charleroi,  had  they  been  sent,  might,  in  the  19th 
sence  of  all  previous  knowledge  conoeming  the 
French,  have  been  deemed  of  no  great  momewlf 
since,  if  expedited  at  the  onaet,  they  could  sisfi* 
ply  have  told  a  tale  of  advanced  posts:  but,  if 
Pirince  Bernard's  position  be  considered^  an  ati 
tack  on  him  woukl  lead  to  very  difierent  con-* 
elusions.  To  reach  him,  a  river  was  to  be 
passed^-*a  town  was  to  be  captiired^^«otne  mtl» 
of  country  were  to  be  marched  over — and  the 
Prussians,  who  covened  Frasnes,  were  to  be 
driven  back.  Whatever  concerned  the  safety  of 
Prince  Bernard  must  naturally  have  appeared  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  Duke  of  Wellii^g- 
ton :  how,  then,  we  repeat,  could  the  prince 
have  omitted  to  address  his  superior,  or,  if  he 
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did  address  him,  how  could  his  reports  have  been 
disregarded  ?  Yet  either  the  one  or  the  other  alter- 
native of  this  dilemma  must  have  been  the  case ; 
for  all  was  joy  and  mirth  at  Bruxelles  until  about 
half-past  four  p.  m.  on  the  15th,  when  an  estafette 
from  Marshal  Blucher  announced  that  the  out- 
posts had  been  attacked.*     Blucher's  head  quar- 
ters were  at  Namur.     Namur  is  about  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Charleroi,  and  Bruxelles  about 
thirty-eight  miles  from  Namur.     The  Prussian 
general,  probably,  first  head  of  the  assanlt  on  his 
troops,   a1)Out  ten  o'clock  ;f  so  that  the  intima- 
tion which  was  conveyed  to  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
lington  had  to  travel  upwards  of  sixty  miles  be- 
fore it  came  to  his  hands,  whilst  the  very  same 
intelligence  could  have    been  equally  well  for- 
warded by  a  road  of  about  one  half  the  length,-— 
the  shorter  track  presenting  faciUties  of   every 
kind  for  quick  conveyance — the  longer  one,  on 
the  contrary,  being,  in  all  probability,  liable  to 
interruption  from  the  enemy's  stragglers.     What 
sort  of  generalship  was  this  ?  At  midnight  on  the 
15th,  or,  as  some  accounts  state,  at  about  one 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  a  second  esta* 
fette  from  Prince  Blucher   broke  in  upon  the 
happy  nK)ment8  of  our  gallant  duke,  and  an- 

*  Historical  AccouqI  of  the  Campaign  in  the  Netherlands. 
—William  iRudford. 
t  Campaign  in  Flanders.— Baron  Gouigaud. 
K  8 
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oounced  to  him  that  the  Prussian  advanced 
guard  bad  been  obliged  to  retire ;  that  Charleroi 
was  taken  ;  that  the  river  Sambre  was  passed; 
and  tliat  the  whole  French  army,  with  Napoleon 
at  its  head,  was  in  full  march  for  Bruxelles,  wherei 
if  not  opposed,  it  was  probable  that  the  Emperor 
might  arrive  in  time  to  make  one  in  the  last  qua* 
drille  at  Richmond  House.  This  was  astounding 
news ;  but,  before  considering  its  effects,  we  shall 
ask,-— did  it  contain  a  particle  which  was  not,  or 
could  not  have  been,  just  as  circumstantially  de- 
tailed by  Prince  Bernard,  of  Saxony,*  with  the 
difference,  moreover,  in  favour  of  the  prinoe*a  im 
formation,  of  «ef;e»  valuable  hours  ?  The  koighls 
who  saw  themselves  compelled  to  march  from 
the  ballroom  to  the  field  of  battle  in  their  pumps 
and  silks,*  would  not  slightly  have  valued 
the  acquisition  of  this  time  for  preparation ; 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  Blucher's  second  cka* 
patch,  whatever  fate  the  first  experienced,  was 
not  to  be  dallied  with.  The  fiddlers  now 
found  relief;  an  end  was  put  to  their  scraping; 
and  orders  instantly  flew  for  collecting  the 
troops.  By  eight  o'olock  on  the  l6tb,  the  fifth 
division)  which,  from  being  on  the  apot^  waa 
the  foremost  in  readiness,  had  taken  leave  of  the 
N^etherlander  capital,-)*    directing    its  steps  on 

*  Modford's  Waterloo. 

t  We  shoald  be  sorry  to  prodace  a  wrong  imprefnoii :  Ab 
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Charlerpi.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  of  the 
afternoon,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quatre 
Bras,  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Bruxelles, 
the  well-known  sound  of  artillery  first  came  upon 
our  soldiers,  and  the^  were  shortly  after  engaged ; 
but  so  jaded  and  tired,  that  when  a  party  of  the 
Guards  entered  an  adjoining  wood,  several  of  the 
brave  fellows  sunk  down,  and  had  scarcely 
strength  to  cheer  on  their  comrades.  The  com- 
bat was  very  severe ;  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, during  its  progress,  was  frequently  gbserved 
to  look  at  bis  watch,  anxiously  calculating  when . 
he  might  expect  the  presence  of  some  distant 
corps*.  Near  four  o'clock  the  first  and  third  di- 
visions marched  on  to  the  ground,  and  forthwith 
commenced  their  fire.  Still  we  were  lamentably 
deficient  both  in  cavalry  and  artilleryj*;  and  it 
was  not  until  night  that  the  arrival  of  this  force 
placed  us  on  an  equality  with  the  enemy,  and  en- 
abled, us  to  maintain  the  position  which  we  had 
disputed  with  him  throughout  the  day.      Thus 

regiments  hftd  marched  l)efore  eight  o^clock,  b«t  the  maimtl 
of  the  fifth  HiiTisioQ  had  not  wholly  leflt  Bruxelles  until  that 
hoitt. 

•  Mudford's  Waterloo,  pp.  250,  251. 

t  The  British  force  now  amounted  to  more  han  30,000 
men;  tut  they  had  very  litde  cavalry  and  artillery, — ^the  latter 
being  unable  to  follow  the  rapid  movements  of  the  ilifantry, 
who,  in  coming  from  Bruxelles,  had  marched  nine  leagues. — 
Ca^ffpaign  in  Randers»  Baron  Gourgaud,  pp.  65,  66. 

t 
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ended  the  1 6th :   we  gather  frop  its  history  the 
following  facts  :-r- 

1st,  That  the  men  composing  the  fifth  division 
could  have  had  little  or  no  sleep  the  night  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  operations. 

2nd.  That,  as  several  of  the  officers  began  the 
qaippaign  unequipped  for  its  duties,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  many  of  the  men  laboured  under 
the  same  disadvantage. 

3rd.  That,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  British 
divisions  were  necessitated  to  make  forced  marches 
of  between  twenty  find  thirty  njiles  tij  reach  the 
sc^ne  of  slaughter. 

4th.  That,  notwithstanding  these  forced  marphes, 
three  divisions  only  of  the  army  could  be  repdere4 
efffective  on  the  I6th  of  June,  wd,  of  these  three 
divi3iQns,  the  earliest  to  come  upi  was  not  on  the 
groMnd  until  fronj  )ialf*pa8t  two  to  three  o'clock, 
atid  the  two  last  divisions  not  uRtil  past  four 
o'ck)ck,  p.  m. 

atji.  That  the  three  divisions  specified  were, 
obliged  to  enter  into  action  the  very  instant  of 
their  arrival. 

6th,  That  many  of  the  men,  overpowered  with 
fatigue,  sunk  to  the  ground,  unable  either  U>  fight 
or  to  march. 

And  7th.  That  the  troops  en^ged  were  com- 
pelled to  manoeuvre  without  the  proper  aid  of 
artillery  and  cavalry. 
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The  aflipirers  pf  the  D^}fp  of  W^eHiqgtop  rqay' 
qpt  c^lj  this  ^  auirprise^rT-rwiii  t))^y  tell  us  in  wh^ 
It  difl^  froji^  one  ? 

On  the  17th,  such  of  the  British  as  wer^  in  a 
bpdy  rp^P  ^  rptrggpBtfd^  n^ovepient;  tbeiieii;ain* 
der  ef  the  Aqglo-Pfslgic  fqrce^  were  cpnqeQtratiqg 
as  fijst  ^s  pcwftibjp.     Q^  rte   I8tb,  tljp  ^repch 
fpund  ^9  in  linp  oq  \\\^  heights  qf  Moijt  S|.  ^papr 
tke  greater  paft  pf  the  prfny  ylf^^  then  as^^fp^M, 
although  OQt  whQHy  ^?  Sinpe  Mb  ftrtiltecy  anfij 
infantry  jpjaed  th^e  fpllo)yjfjg  day.     |^  nroulpl  he 
u^le^s  Jipre  Jp  d^pribe  the  battle  which  foy  eyer 
fi:iped  t]}^  fate  of  N^ppleori ;  ft  ^s  ypanfuJ^y  coQr 
t^sM   aiffl   nftl^ly   ^ypp,   f?^if   ^e  1q^  pf  ||vpp 
yva^  immep^e.    IT^PM^^i^cto  of  pi^r  fne^  fptigb^ 
under  th^  ^nie  dia^^vai^t^ges,  op  tjii^  giprious, 
day,  as  npin^er^  of  theip  ha^d  been  forced  to  da  q^ 
a  forqaer.    Maqy  pfiicers,  known  to  the  author  of 
these  pages>  \\^ye  declared  to  him  that,  wheneyiftr 
the  least  pppprtunify  offeree),  they  found  it  itppo9r 
sible  to  prevent  slepp  froqff  oyercomipg  theip,  sp 
'  completely  were  they  worn  out.     Ppring  thpcop-* 
0|ct  Jbhe  Duke  of  Wellingtop  ifad  repeated  pppli^ 
cations  Hiade  (o  l^im  by  colonels  of  regiments  tp 
permit  of  their  men  resting,  even  were  it  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  these  solicitations  could  not  be  at- 
tended  to^.      An    artless   historian,    one   who 

f  The  day  frequemly  bone  ^  yery  serious,  and  eveo  idannr 
ing,  aspect;  our  troops  were  tried  eyen  beyond  th^  i^epgtb 
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bore  a  firelock,  but  who,  had  a  kinder  fortune  pre- 
vailed, would  have  done  honour  to  the  epaulette, — 
decribes  the  situation  of  his  comrades  in  faithful 
colours: — 

"We  were  quartered,'*  states  the  veteran,  "on 
the  l6th  of  June,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ant- 
werp,  and  were  proceeding  to  our  customary 
morning's  exercise,  when  suddenly  we  were  or- 
dered back  to  prepare  for  immediate  march,  and, 
in  a  few  hours  after,  found  ourselves  on  the  road 
to  Waterloo,  We  proceeded  the  whole  of  the 
day  without  halting,  and  about  one  o'clock  of 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  hungry  and  weary,  en- 
tered  a  village  which  had  just  been  quitted  by  a 
brigade  of  Brunswickers,  whose  quarters  we  oc- 
cupied ;  here,  for  a  short  while,  we  rested,  when 
we  were  again  put  in  motion,  and  finally,  late  in 
the  evening,  reached  the  spot  destined  to  witness 
our  success,  but  so  conipletely  overcome  with 
fatigue,  that  when,  on  the  18th,  our  regiment  was 
ordered  to  lie  down  in  front  of  a  brae,  many  of 
our  men  dropped  into  a  deep  sleep,  and,  in  this 
condition,  some  sixty  or  seventy  of  them  found 
an  eternal  rest  through  the  enemy's  shot*," 

of  man ;  a  moment's  relief  for  refreshment  could  not  be  granted 
when  it  was  asked,  for  the  scanty  survivors  of  the  almost  de« 
slroyed  Thirty-Third  Regiment — Paris  Revisited :  Scott. 

•  Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  71st  Regiment,  pp.  216,  217,  and 
following. 
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This  was  the  state  of  the  gallant  Glasgow  regi- 
ment, and  it  was  also  that  of  more  than  half  the 
army.  On  the  road  by  which  Napoleon  ap- 
proached, there  is  one  advaptageous  field  of  battle, 
— ^it  is  that  of  Waterloo,  the  very  position  occu- 
pied by  the  British ;  that  past,  the  forest  of  Soig- 
nies  commences,  and  scarcely  room  is  then  found 
to  wheel  a  single  brigade  between  the  wood  and 
Bruxelles.  Supposing  Napoleon  had  entered 
Bruxelles  much  about  the  time  that  the  lords  and 
ladies  were  bidding  adieu  to  their  patrician  hos- 
tesses' ft^te,  would  not  that  have  been  a  surprise  ? 
Supposing  Napoleon's  rapid  advance  had  pre- 
vented Wellington  from  assembling  his  army 
before  Bruxelles,  would  not  that  have  been  a 
surprise?  Supposing  the  duke  could  not  have  as- 
sembled it  in  a  fit  position  for  fighting,  would  not 
that  have  been  a  surprise?  Supposing  a  fit  posi- 
tion could  only  have  been  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
all  the  mental  and  physical  energies  of  his  soldiers, 
would  not  that  again  have  been  a  surprise?  We 
may  be  told  that  none  of  these  events  happened, 
— that  the  results  of  the  l6th  and  18th  belie  our 
suppositions:  victory,  we  know,  obliterates  many 
a  fault,  but  how  near  was  the  British  cause  to  ruin, 
and  who  can  say  whether  that  cause  would  not 
have  been  still  more  complete,— still  more  trium- 
phant,— -would  not  have  been  sooner  won, — would 
not  have  been  gained  with  less  suffering, — with  a 
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less  waste  of  lives,  if  the  British  eommatider, 
sooner  informed  of  events,  had  been  sooner  able 
to  collect  his  army,  and  had  directed  it  at 
something  less  than  a  gallop  to  the  quarter  for  Uie 
signalization  of  its  prowess  ?  That  this  was  not 
the  case  causes  our  surprise,  and  we  have  not  hi- 
therto  seen,  either  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
Times  journal,  or  in  the  pages  of  any  other  au- 
thor who  has  written  concerning  the  operations  of 
1815,  any  reasoning  that,  on  this  faead^  can  in  the 
least  diminish  the  extent  of  our  wonderment. 
We  may  be  dull  of  comprehension ;  we  hope  we 
are  not  prejudiced.  Whenever  our  observations 
are  satisfactorily  answered^  we  shall  be  ready  to 
own  our  error,— ^until  then  we  say  once  more  we 
^must  rank  ourselves  with  the  simpletons  who 
echo  «*  surprised." 


ISI 
CHAP.  X. 

KEY. 


«*  The  reviewer  (Edinburgh)  seems  to  take  a  tender  interest 
in  the  fall  of  this  same  Ney»  whom  all  the  world  knows  to  have 
been  the  blackest  of  traitors.  There  is  no  disputing  about 
tastes,  but  to  talk  about  any  feelings  respecting  Ney's  death 
being  awakened,  does  appear  to  us  to  be  as  like  cant  as  possi- 
ble. If  M.  Ney  was  not  justly  eiecuted,  we  should  like  to 
know  who  ever  was  }^ — New  Times^  September ^  1822. 


Without  much  hesitation  we  shall  take  upon 
ourselves  to  answer  this  query  for  the  Editor  of 
the  j/ew  Times.  John  Bellingham,  executed  in 
1813  for  the  murder  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Spencer  Percival,  was- justly  compelled  to  pay  the 
forfeit  "of  bis  life  to  the  offended  laws  of  his 
country;  but  was  Ney's  guilt  equally  cleair  with 
Bellingham's,  and  was  the  sentence  passed  on  him 
equally  fair?  We  expect  satisfactorily  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

Michael  Ney  entered  young  into  the  French 
army,  and,  from  a  subaltern,  became  a  marshal, 
a  duke,  a  prince,  and  a  peer  of  France.  When, 
in  1814,  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  vanished,  Ney 
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subscribed  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  received 
a  confirmation  of  his  rank  and  honours  from 
Louis  XVII I.,  by  whom,  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  despatched  to  oppose  Napoleon  on  his 
landing  in  France  from  Elba.  Having,  for  this 
purpose,  placed  himself,  with  all  possible  speed, 
at  the  head  of  the  troops,  he  learnt  that  his  old 
master  had  entered  Lyons, — that  the  defection  of 
the  soldiery  had  become  general, — that  the  cries 
of  "Vive  TEmpereur"  resounded  from  every 
quarter, — that  Monsieur  had  retired  to  Moulins, 
— and  that  Marshal  Macdonald  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  to  preserve  his  life.  These  were  inauspicious 
omens,  but  Ney,  notwithstanding,  made  the  neces- 
sary dispositions  for  strenuous  resistance.  An  of- 
ficer havingexhibited  symptoms  of  insubordination, 
was  instantly  arrested  by  his  order,  and  sent  to  a 
garrison  town;  he  also  assembled  all  those  in 
command  under  him,  and  gave  notice  that  he 
would  cause  the  first  soldier  who  attempted  to 
desert  to  the  enemy  to  be  instantly  shmt;  at 
length,  however,  during  the  evening  of  the  1 3th* 
of  March,  certain  emissaries,  commissioned  by  Na- 
poleon, found  means  to  approach  the  marshal, 
and  delivered  to  him  two  letters,  one  written  by 
Bertrand,  and  the  other  by  the  Emperor,  in  which 

*  Vide,  for  most  of  the  facts  relating  to  Marshal  Ney,  the 
Report  of  his  Trial.     London,  1816. 
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the  latter,  reminding  him  of  their  campaigns  and 
exploits,  gave  him  various  peremptory  orders,  in 
the  same  style  and  form  as  if  he  had  been  still  on  the 
throne.  While  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  doubt  and 
indecision,  the  Baron  Capelle,  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment ^' €2^/'^e,9n^,'' arrived  with  intell  igence  that  the 
marshal's  van  guard,  posted  at  Bourg,  had,  in  a 
body,  deserted,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chalons- 
sur-Soane,  after  declaring  themselves  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  had  seized  his  park  of  artillery*. 
The  recital  x>f  these  disasters  seemed  to  confirm 
all  that  had  been  told  by  the  agents  of  Napoleon, 
and  Ney  instantly  exclaimed,  ^*  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  ocean  with  the 
palm  of  my  hand;''  he,  too,  caught  the  general 
enthusiasm,  and  declared  for  the  invader;  the 
reign  of  the  hundred  days  commenced,  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  followed.  At  this  battle,  Ney 
held  a  distinguished  command ;  he  was  the  first . 
on  the  field,  and  the  last  to  quit  the  scene  of  cai^ 
nagt^  Driven  by  the  tempest  to  Paris,  the  mar- 
shal forthwith  appeared  at  his  post  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  and  there,  amidst  the  lamentations 
of  one  party  and  the  bickerings  of  another,  did 

*  Ney  bad  only  determined  to  quit  the  king's  cause  and 
go  over  to  that  of  Napoleon,  because  the  greater  part  of  his 
regiments  had  already  abandoned  him,  and  the  rest  of  them 
were  about  to  declare  themselves, — Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Mon- 
tholon),  vol.  2,  p.  317. 
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not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the  truth,— that  the  day 
was  lost  to  France,  and  that  a  speedy  peace  would 
be  her  best  policy.  On  the  22d  of  June  appeared 
the  instrument  containing  the  second  abdication 
"of  Napoleon,  and  a  provisional  government  was, 
in  consequence,  formed,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Otranto  took  the  lead  in  the  civil,  as  the  Prince 
d'Eckmuhl  did  in  the  military  branch.  A  few 
days  brought  the  allies  before  Paris;  and  here  a 
convention  was  signed,  on  the  3d  of  July,  be- 
tween Wellington,  Blucher,  and  the  Prince 
d'Eckmuhl,  containing,  amotiglst  trthet  provisos, 
the  two  following:-^ 

Art.  13.  Private  persons  and  property  shall  be 
equally  respected;  the  inhabitants,  a^nd^  in  gene- 
ral^ all  ifuUvidualSj  who  shall  be  in  the  capital, 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  lib^fties, 
without  being  disturbed  or  called  to  accotiut, 
either  as  to^  the  situations  which  they  hold,  or  may 
have  held,  or  as  to.  their  conduct  or  political  opi* 
nians. 

Art.  15.  If  difficulties  arise  in  the  execution 
of  any  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  present  con- 
vention, the  interpretation  of  it  shall  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  French  army  and  qf  the  city  (f 
Parish. 


•  Vie  Privte  de  Napoleon,  par  M.  Flcury  de  Chaboulon, 
vol.  2,  p.  378. 
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It  wouid  be  a  waste  of  time  to  inquire  hcfe 
what  was  the  fbrce  of  the  French  army,  or  what 
were  the  means  of  defence  they  possessed  when 
their  commander  affixed  his  signature  to  the  con- 
vention ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  Prince 
d'Eckmuhl  confided  in  the  agreement  he  had  en- 
tered into  with  the  allies,  and  that,  without  such 
a  pledge  as  he  received,  he  had  determined  on 
fighting  under  the  very  walls  of  the  capital  ^;  the 
sad  alternative,  however,  was  not  necessary, — he 
trusted  to  the  twelfth  article,  which  provided  for 
thes2ifetyo(aUindimbiab\vh\ch  Paris  contained^ 
whatever  their  opinions  or  conduct;'— he  trusted 
to  the  fifteenth  article,  which  secured  to  his  com- 
patriots the  advantage  of  any  doubt  that  tnigbt 
arise  in  the.  interpretation  of  the  arrangement  {— 
he  trusted  to  the  honour  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  negotiated.  On  this  triple  anchor  he  pinned 
his  own  safety,  and,  what  to  a  generous  mind  must 
have  been  dearer,  the  safety  of  his  friends:  need 
we  add  that  Ney  partook  of  the  delusion,  and 
considered  himself  perfectly  secure.     Time  rolled 

•  The  Prince  d*Eckmuhl  asserted,  in  the  Chamber  of  Pe«fn» 
that  he  had  under  his  orders  25»000  cavalry  and  from  4  to 
500  pieces  of  cannon ;  that,  the  night  previous  to  signing  the 
Convention,  all  was  prepared  for  fighting,  and  that  his  positive 
directions  to  the  chief  of  his  staff.  General  Guilleminot,  were  to 
break  off  the  conference  with  the  allies  if  they  refused  acced* 
ing  to  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  articles.— JVey'f  Trials  p^  90, 92. 
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on : — Louis  fe  Bien  Venn  caused  his  person  to  be 
craned  into  a  travelling-carriage  at  Ghent,  and, 
preceded  by  the  love  of  all  true  Frenchmen,  and 
the  cheering  prospect  of  half  a  million  of  foreign 
bayonets  covering  the  sacred  territory,  made,  on 
the  8th  July,  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital, 
as  did  of  yore  his  ancestors,  through  that  splendid 
trophy  to  their  fame,  the  Porte  St.  Denis^. 

**  Manners  with  fortunes,  humours  turn  with  climes. 
Tenets  with  hooks,  and  principles  with  times  ;*' 

and  now  fashion  and  principles  changed  in  Paris: 
the  tri-colour  made  way  for  the  "  drapeau  sans 
tache*^ — the  lily  supplanted  the  eagle — ^and  he 
who  but  a  few  days  before  was  the  stanchest  im- 
perialist suddenly  broached  opinions  marked  with 
the  very  type  of  royalty.  Such  mutability  is 
occasionally  witnessed  in  every  country.  The 
Vicar  of  Bray  is  a  well-known  personage,  but 
better  of  late  years  known  in  France  than  else- 
where. These  changes,  however,  proved  fatal  to 
Ney.  He  had  confided  in  a  soldier's  promise ; 
but  he  who  was  no  soldier  laughed  at  the  sanc- 
tity of  a  soldier's  obligation,  and  had  determined 
not  to  abide  by  it.  Ney's  destruction  was  re- 
solved on,  and,  the  will  existing,  the  means  were 

*  The  triumphal  entries  of  the  kings  of  France  were  always 
made  by  the  Port  St  Denis. — History  of  Paris. 
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not  long  wanting.     Plain  unsophisticated  minds, 
such  as  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times  asserts  he 
wishes  more  especially  to  be  considered  as  ad- 
dressing, may»  perhaps,  find  a  diOSculty  in  con- 
ceiving how   the  few   words   of  the    12th    and 
15th  articles  could  be  tortured  into  an  abandon- 
ment of  Ney:    but  France,  lilie  other  civilized 
nations,  has  long  enjoyed  the  lights  which  the 
disciples  of  the  long  robe  are  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  upon  every  subject;    and   these   gen- 
try  had    no  sooner  touched  the  retaining    fee, 
than  they  made  it  appear,  clear  as  the  ethereal  lu- 
minary, that  Ney  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
vention, nor  the  convention  with  Ney; — tl^t  he 
was  the  blackest  of  all  traitors,  and  could  be  no- 
thing else.     The  marshal  was,  accordingly,  put 
under  arrest,  and  speedily  after  had  to  plead  be- 
fore his  peers.    The  result  of  the  trial,  if  such  the 
mockery  could  be  called,  was  easy  to  be  foreseen ; 
but  those,  even,  who  could  anticipate  the  verdict, 
could  not  forbear  expressing  their  disgust  at  the 
gross  partiality  which  marked  the  proceedings. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Ney  declared  the  text  of  the 
13th  article  was  so  complete  on  the  score  of  protec- 
tion, that  he  entirely  relied  on  it ; — ^that,  but  for  this 
stipulation,  he  would  have  preferred  dying  sword 
in  hand  ; — that  he  had  remained  in  France  solely 
on  the  faith  of  it ; — ^that  it  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  a  written  agreement  that  he  had  been  ar* 


rested.  Whenever  th^  marshal,  in  his  own 
person,  or  through  his  counsel,  M.  Berry er,  was 
desirous  of  urging  the^e,  or  any  other  topics 
drawn  from  the  document  agreed  to  by  the 
allied  generals,  he  w^  direqtjy  silenf^ed  by  the 
attorney-general  and  the  cpurt,  who  woul() 
he^r  nothing  but  \vhat  th^  themselv^  thought 
fit  to  be  related ;  anc)  so  fixed  were  thesp  upright 
judges  in  this  determination,  that,  on  the  Prince 
d'£ckmuhl  being  requested  to  state  thfe  siense  in 
which  the  provisional  gov^rQn)^nt  bfid  acoeded 
to  the  capitulation,  and  more  pc|rticularly  to  that 
important  feature  ia  it,  promising  ^oufity  to  every 
individual,  thp  pivesident  pf  the  sittipg  instantly 
rpse,  and  made  known  that,  by  virtue  of  the  discfi^ 
tionary  pqwer  reserve^  in  him,  he  was  bounc)  tc) 
declare,  that  the  question  touching  t^e  19th  dfth 
c)e  could  not  be  put*.  Where  v^ould,  ip  England, 
be  the  reputation  of  the  judge,  who,  ftp  a  pHsonei 

^  On  the  95th  and  28th  of  June,  1815,  Louis  XVIII.  published 
iwQ  proclaiyiations  at  CaiDbrey,  vhere*  in  one,  it  waaudd,  '*tliat 
the  king,  whose  powerful  allies  had  cleared  the  way  to  his 
states,  in  dissipating  the  satellites  of  th  tyrant^  would  immedi* 
ately  proceed  to  put  in  execution  the  existing  laws  against  the 
guilty,"  On  the  Duke  of  Otranto's  s^ing  the  king  immediate- 
ly previoos  to  his  setting  foot  in  Paris,  his  majesty  observed, 
that  **  as  to  the  Mpretsiops  of  the  proclamadom,  they  aromld 
rather  give  ris^  to  a^tp  of  clexnepcy  than  the  reverse^*  [**  el)es 
seraient  moins  des  moyens  de  severity  aue  des  occasions  de 
.clemence.") — Fie  Privie  de  Napoleon^  M.  Fleury  de  Chabou- 
Ion,  vol  2,  pp.  386  and  400. 
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calling  for  that   information  which   was  either, 
by  its  production,  to  save  his  life,  or,  by  its  ab- 
sence, to  cause  its  forfeiture,  should,  forgetting, 
alike  his  duty  of  Christian,  magistrate,  and  ipan^ 
interpose  his  authority  but  to  st|bv^  the  ends 
of  justice,  and  to  take  from  the  culprit  the  only  pos^ 
sible  means  which  existed  for  defending  his  days? 
Would  not  such  another  Jeffries  be  dooiped  to  ever-? 
lasting  execration  ?    The  French  Chsjmber  of  Peers 
was  not,  however^  to  be  baulked  of  its  victim  by  any 
scruples  of  conscience.     The  subseryient  msyority 
of  this  subservient  assembly,  thirsted  for  flpy^s 
blood,  and,  right  or  wrong,  was  detprmiT^ed  on 
having  its  thirst  slaked  iq  gqre.    Ney,  unable  ta; 
defend  hijBself,  was  sentenced  to  undergo  the  deaths 
of  a  traitor*     He  h^d  too  often  braved  the  king  pf 
t^rors  on  the  field,  to  dre^d,  at  any  time,  his  apy 
pip^ch.      After  various  fruitless  attempts  on  the. 
part  of  his  friends  to  spve  him,  be  was,  in  four 
and  twenty  hours  ^fter  his  conden^n^tion,  con^ 
veyed   a  few  p^ces  without  the  garden  of  the 
lyfizembourg  Palacp,   and  there  judicially  butr 
chered  by  a  company  of  {hose  very  soldiers  whoj. 
had  each  of  their  hairs  been  lives,  would  but  a 
few  short  weeks  before  have  ventured  thena  ail, 
fi^r  the  glory  of  defending  the  marshal.  Thus  died 
the  Prince  of  the  Moskowa,  "  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.*'     That  be  ought  to  have  been  found  at 
Gbejit,  or  at  least  any  where  but  at  Waterlpp,  we 
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readily  admit ;  but  surely  he  must  be  possessed 
of  a  mind  strangely  biassed,  who  can  see  in  the 
conduct  of  Marshal  Ney  no  subject  for  extenua- 
tion. That  which  is  crime  in  a  well-regulated 
state  may  be  only  delirium  in  a  state  in  dis- 
order. It  is  difficult,  in  sudden  emergencies  and 
great  political  convulsions,  especially  for  those 
whose  time  has  been  passed  in  camps,  to  weigh 
maturely  all  the  considerations  by  which  their 
conduct  should,  in  the  strict  line  of  duty,  be 
regulated.  Unforeseen  cases  arise;  and  men 
even  of  good  principles  and  understanding  are 
hurried  into  acts  of  inconsistency  and  political 
immorality.  History  is  full  of  such  instances; 
and,  in  our  own  annals,  the  name  of  one  with 
whom  no  commander  can  dislike  to  be  associated 
brings  them  to  our  recollection.  Marlborough, 
abandoned  in  his  king,  his  benefactor  and  pro- 
tector, betrayed  the  person  who  placed  the  great- 
est confidence  in  him,  and  did  so  when  the  opi- 
nions of  his  friends  and  party  were  most  assuredly 
divided,  and  in  no  way  unanimous  in  favour  of 
the  steps  he  took*.     Ney  deserted  a  standard  to 

*  Lord  Cbarchill  had  been  raised  from  the  rank  of  a  page, 
had  been  invested  with  a  high  command  in  the  anny,  had  been 
created  a  peer,  and  had  owed  his  whole  fortune  to  the  king's 
favour ;  yet  even  he  could  resolve,  during  the  present  extremi- 
ty, to  desert  his  unhappy  master,  who  had  ever  reposed  entire 
confidence  in  him.    He  carried  with  him  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
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which  he  was  recently,  reluctantly,  and  barely  re- 
conciled ;  under  which  he  was  regarded^  with  sus- 

natural  son  of  the  late  king,  Colonel  Berkeley,  and  some  troops 
of  dragoons*— Hwtory  of  England,  Hume,  vol  12,  p.  272. 

After  the  landing  of  William,  James  did  not  withdraw  his 
confidence  from  Lord  Churchill,  but  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  a  brigade  in  the  army,  which  he  himself  led  as 
far  as  Salisbury,  to  repel  the  invasion,  and  even  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Some  suspicion,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  conceived  against  him ;  for  Lord  Feversham 
advised  the  king  to  arrest  him,  as  an  officer  whose  defection 
might  produce  the  most  alarming  impression.  James,  from 
fear,  policy,  or  affection,  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposal;  but 
it  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  person  whom  it  so  nearly 
regarded;  and^  on  the  ensuing  day.  Lord  Churchill  deserted, 
under  the  circumstances  already  stated.*' — Memoirt  of  the 
Duhe  of  Marlborough,  Coze,  vol.  1,  p.  30. 

Marlborough  did  not  only  desert  his  friend  in  need :  after 
rebelling  against  James,  in  1688,  to  establish  William,  he  re- 
belled against  William,  in  1697,  to  re-establish  James;  at 
least  he  was  in  daily  communication  with  the  court  of  St. 
Germain's  for  that  purpose.  Was  he  in  earnest,  or  was  he 
not  ?  If  the  former,  what  will  the  partisans  of  William  say  to 
his  treachery  ?  if  the  latter,  what  will  the  advocates  of  James 
say  to  his  duplicity  ?  Observe  the  decrees  of  fate, — the  English 
general  became  a  hero — ^the  Freifch  commander  a  martyr.—- 
Fide,  on  this  subject,  Coxe*s  Memoirs,  pp.  52,  59,  62. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  find  amiss,  that  we  present  him 
an  instance  similar  to  Marlborough's,  from  French  history. 
Marshal  Turenne,  the  boast  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
France,  was  particularly  patronized  by  the  Regent,  Ann,  of 
Austria.  In  four  years  he  became  a  captain;  in  four  more,  a 
coknel;  in  three  more,  a  brigadier-general;  in  five  more,  a 
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picion  by  his  government,*  with  hatred  and  re- 
proach by  his  fellow  soldiers;  and  he  went  over 
to  his  ancient  companion  in  arms  and  victory;  to 
one  from  whom  he  had  derived  rank,  property, 
character^  and  importance.  He  did  this,  too,  when 
the  general  feeling  of  his  country  was  decidedly 
in  unison  with  the  cause  he  espoused.    A  stoic,  a 

lieutenant-general.  At  thirty-two  years  of  age,  Ann  sent 
him  the  truncheon  of  a  marshal  of  France  (1643).  What 
was  the  return  for  all  these  favours?  In  less  ihan  sis 
years  afterwards,  Turenne  joined  the  city  of  Paris  in  a  reheU 
lion  against  the  king;  harangued  the  officers  of  that  very  army 
over  whom  he  had  been  placed  by  the  Regent,  Ann,  and  made 
them  promise  to  betray,  like  him,  their  duty  to  their  sove- 
reign ;  nay,  not  content  with  these  steps,  he  proceeded  even 
to  publish  a  manifesto  s^inst  his  benefactress,  she  to  whom 
he  owed  every  smile  of  fortune. 

One  would  think  there  was  here  a  fit  object  for  punishment ; 
^et  Turenne  was  more  fortunate  than  Ney*  With  no  excuse  for 
his  ingratitude,  he  was,  in  a  few  months  after  his  base  deser- 
tion, fully  pardoned,  and  received  again  at  court,— to  become 
what^»grateful?-*No;  once  more  a  rebel:  for,  in  1650,  he 
afresh  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Spaniards,  whose  troops  he  commanded,  in  another 
invasion  of  hb  own  country.  Unaccountable  as  it  may  seem, 
he  was  a  second  time  pardoned,  and  taken  into  favour.— 
History  of  France, 

*  On  the  landing  of  Napoleon  in  France,  1815,  the  Duke 
de  Maille  was  sent  by  Monsieur  from  Lyons  to  Besan9on.  On 
iiis  arrival,  he  questioned  General  Bourmont  about  the  dispo- 
sition of  Ney,  and  was  informed  by  the  general,  that  the  mar- 
shal was  very  well  affected. — Trial  of  Marshal  N§y,  p.  88. 
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philosopher,  a  man  whose  public  principt^  are 
stronger  than  either  his  private  affections,  grati- 
tude, or  vanity,  might  have  acted  otherwise,  and, 
from  a  strict  regard  to  his  honour  once  pledged, 
have    sacrificed    his    fortune,    his    favour,    and 
his  popularity,  in  support  of  a  cause  in  which 
he  found  himself  engaged  against  his  interests 
md  inclination.      A  philosopher  might,  perad- 
irenture,  have  done  this,  but  few  military  men 
ire  philosophers;    and  had  we  witnessed  such 
conduct  in  Ney,  we  should,  perhaps,  but  have 
complimented  his  head  at  the  expense  of  his 
heart.      However,  let  Ney*s  guilt  be  perfectly 
established;    let  his  tergiversation  be  perfectly 
glaring;    let  his  unworthiness  be  deemed  suffi- 
ciently black  to  merit  all  the  hard  names  which 
the  Editor  has  chosen  in  his  anger  to  cast  upon 
the  marshal;  still  it  will  not  the  less  remain  true, 
that  he  was  sacrificed  in  the  teeth  of  a  conven- 
tion which,  by  its  1 3th  article,  promised  security 
to  every  Frenchman;  and  which,  by  its  15th  ar- 
ticle, secured  to  the  vanquished  nation  the  fur- 
ther benefit  of  a  favourable  interpretation  of  any 
doubt,  even,  that  might  arise  to  their  disadvan- 
tage.     We  know  not  the  effect  our  reasoning 
may  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  Editor:  but  he 
has  been  so  positive  in  his  censure;  he  has,  with 
such  seeming  triumph,  demanded  who  more  justly 
ever  perished  than  Ney,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
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from  bringing  under  the  Editor's  notice  the  opi- 
nions of  two  writers,  who  by  no  means  are  so 
firmly  persuaded  as  he  apparently  is,  either  re- 
specting the  purity  of  the  marshal's  trial,  or  the 
justice  of  that  sentence  which  emanated  from  it. 

"  Ney's  trial  was  not  conducted  with  that  libe- 
rality and  fairness  which  are  characteristic  of  our 
English  laws  and  constitution  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  also,  that  even  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
depends  solely  on  the  interpretation  of  an  article 
in  a  capitulation  which  was  not  permitted  to  be 
adduced  in  evidence  by  his  judges*/* 

^^  The  punishment  of  Ney  was  also  an  act  of  an 
offensive  and  equivocal  nature.  He  and  many 
more  deserved  to  suffer ;  but  a  treaty  had  been 
made  and  acted  upon,  by  which  resistance  to  the 
restoration  of  Louis  was  put  an  end  to.  He  had 
entered  peaceably  in  consequence  of  that ;  and 
thoug:h  it  is  possible  that  he  never  intended  to 
confirm  what  the  military  chief  promised,  or  was 
believed  to  have  promised,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  any  thing  resembling  duplicity,  mental  re- 
servation, a  change  of  purpose,  or  a  breach  of 
faith,  should  have  taken  place.  That  the  trans- 
action  had  nothing  open,  clear,  or  explicit, 
must  be  admitted ;   and  it  is  not  sufficient  that 


*  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary*  1817,  vol  1,  art.  Ney, 
p.  518. 
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honourable  men,  when  they  are  in  power,  should 
be  able  to  prove  that  they  did  not  do  wrong, — 
their  conduct  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  even 
suspicion^/' 

We  will  here  close  our  observations  con- 
cerning Marshal  Ney.  The  wind  now  whistles 
over  his  grave ;  but  he  who  sent  hi.m  thi- 
ther, and  who,  in  the  many  years  of  his 
tribulation,  nothing  learnt  nor  aught  forgot,  can 
find  but  little  solace  in  the  quibbling  distinctions 
that  hypocrites  may  weave,  to  sooth  tHe  mind  dis- 
eased. The  Bourbons  of  the  present  day  ape  the 
conduct  of  the  good  Henry :  would  that  they 
could  as  easily  imitate  his  virtues  as  his  foibles. 
When  the  King  of  Navarre  conquered  Paris,  his 
kindness  to  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  his  deadliest 
enemy,  was  such,  that  it  left  room  to  doubt  whe- 
ther he  had  not  always  had  him  at  his  side  as  his 
firmest  friend. 

Mademoiselle  de  Guise  had  pawned  her  dia- 
monds to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  Henry ;  yet 
this  circumstance  was  for  the  monarch  but  one 
reason  the  more  to  show  her  the  most  marked 
attention.  Henry  lY.  was  feared  and  hated; 
he  became  adored  apd  idolized ;   but  he  was  as 

*  France  as  it  is,  not  Lady  Morgao's  France,  Playfair,  tdI. 
1,  p.  342.  Mr.  Playfair  is  a  Tory  writer,  and  was  sent,  we 
have  been  told,  to  France,  purposely  to  produce  a  book  in  reply 
to  Lady  Morgan. 
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generous  as  he  was  brave,  and  would  have  scorn- 
ed to  avail  himself  of  arguments  at  which  tbe 
rankest  controyertist  would  spurn,  to  effectuate 
the  downfal  of  one  who,  like  Ney,  had  for  the 
.quarter  of  a  century  fought  the  battles  of  his 
country,  and  who,  when  the  sun  of  that  country ^8 
glory  for  ever  sat  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  was  the 
last  to  bend  his  steps  from  the  perils  of  the  strife. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

THE  POISONING  OF  THE  SICK  AT  JAFFA. 


"  Wb  do  not  agree  with  the  reviewer,  (Edinhurgh)  that 
Baonaparte  *  entirely  denies*  the  poisoning  of  his  sick  soldiers. 
What  he  says  is  a  mere  evation  as  to  the  fact ;  and  this  is 
coupled  with  *  a  frank  avowal  of  his  sentiment9f  that  such 
an  action  would  have  h^n  jasttfiable»  in  mercy  to  the  suffer- 
eis^  under  the  circumstances.'  It  would  have  been  desirable 
that  the  reviewer  should  have  made  as  frank  an  avowal  whe- 
ther he  participated  in  those  sentiments.** — New  Ttmes,  Sep- 
tember, 1822. 


It  has  been  with  us  a  determination,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work,  to  ngtice  first  whatever  ai^u- 
oients,  promulgated  by  the  Editor  of  the  New 
Times,  have  appeared  to  our  mind  least  demand* 
iog  a  lengthened  reply;  and,  adhering  still  to  this 
coui]^,  before  we  pass  to  the  major  portion  of  his 
accusation,  we  shall  offer  only  a  few  remarks 
upon  two  minor  imputations  brought — ^the  one 
against  Napoleon,  the  other  against  the  Edin- 
buigh  reviewers. 

We  are  told  that  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  the  propriety  of  his  sentiments  respecting 
certain  measures  which  he  meditated  in  regard  to 
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a  few  iDdividuals  of  the  army  of  Egypt  who  were 
dying  with  the  plague.  This  assertion  we  pro- 
nounce to  be  incorrect ;  for  Napoleon  did  own, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  that  he  thought  him- 
self in  error  on  the  subject  of  the  ideas  in 
question.  He  made  the  declaration  to  Lord 
Ebrington,  at  Elba,  in  December,  1814,  and 
nearly  as  follows : — 

^'  Perhaps  my  physician  was  right  (in  object- 
ing to  the  measures  suggested),  though  I  asked 
for  them  (the  infected  inmales  of  the  hospital) 
what  I  should,  under  similar  circumstances,  have 
wished  my  best  friends  to  have  done  for  me.  I 
have  often  thought  since  on  this  point  oinforale^ 
and  have  conversed  on  it  with  others ;  etje  ends 
qu'aufondil  vaut  Un^ours  mieux  soufffrir  qu*  um 
hommefinisse  sa  destinee  quelle  qu^  eUe  sait.  I 
judged  so  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  my  friend, 
Duroc,  who,  when  his  bowels  were  falling  out 
before  mjr  eyes,  repeatedly  cried  to  me  to  have 
him  put  out  of  his  misery ;  Je  hi  dis  je  vaus 
plainsj  man  am^  nuxis  il  fC  y  a  pas  de  remede^  il 
fa$U  smfffrir  jusqu^  d  lafin.'*^ 

We  are  not  at  this  moment  going  to  discuss, 
whether  the  measures  projected  by  Napoleon,  on 
the  head  of  his  sick  soldiers,  were  proper  or  im- 
proper ;  neither  do  we  at  this  instant  intend  to 

*  Memorandum  of  two  Conversations  between  the  Emperor 
Napoieon,  and  Viscount  Ebrington.  pp.  18  and  19. 
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inquire,  whether  the  opinions  promulgated  by  him, 
ID  what  interested  them,  were  correct  or  incor- 
rect; but  we  wish  to  have  explained  by  the  Edi- 
tor, how  he  establishes  the  fact,  that  Napoleon 
did  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  justice  of  his  views, 
in  the  line  of  conduct  of  which  he  recommended 
the  adoptioil  towards  some  of  his  expiring  coun- 
trymen,  when    he  explicitly  related    to   Lord 
Ebrington,  that  he  had  on  that  topic  changed 
his*  belief.      Either  the  Editor  has  or  has  not 
read  Lord  Ebrington's  pamphlet;   if  he  has,  we 
'await  his  explanation;  and  if  he  has  not,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting,  whether,  before  he  di- 
rects his  next  attack  on  him  who  is  gone  to  his 
last  account,  it  would  not  be  as  prudent  previ- 
ously to  peruse  what  has  been  advanced  in  behalf 
of,  as  well  as   against,  the  object  of  his  wrath. 
We  trust  this  hint  may^ot  be  slighted ;  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  second  imputation.    The  Editor  says, 
it  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers  should  have  frankly  declared  their  senti- 
Iknents  respecting  the  ideas  delivered  by  Napo- 
leon touching  the  administration  of   poison  at 
Jafla.     The  Edinburgh  reviewers  did  give  their 
sentiments  on  this  question :   they  laid  them  be- 
fore the  public  in  their  journal  of  December, 
1816,  and  in  these  words: — 

"  That  this^  su^estion  (destroying  the  sick  by 
opium)  was  most  properly  rejected  by  the  physi- 
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cian,  Desgenettes,  every  one  will  agree ;  but  be 
must  hav&a  mind  strongly  biassed  by  prejudice, 
who  can  represent  the  proposal  of  Napoleon  as 
arising  from  a  callous  insensibility  to  the  suffer- 
ings and  fate  of  bis  soldiers.  It  had  its  source, 
on  the  contrary,  in  strong,  but  ill-directed  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  which  neither  he  nor  Desge- 
nettes  had  a  right  to  indulge  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed*/' 

We  cannot  figure  to  our  imagination  that  one 
so  well  informed  as  is  the  Editor, iCQuld  be  totally 
ignorant  of  this  passage ;  and  therefore  we  must 
own,  that  it  strikes  us  as  very  illiberal,  in  a  writer 
professing  liberality,  to  h^ve  called  afresh  upon 
the  reviewers  for  their  opinions,  when  the  sheet 
in  which  they  gave  the  veiy  exposition  thus  un- 
ceremoniously demanded  was  scarcely  dry  from 
the  press. 

These  are  points,  we  allow,  of  no  great  mo- 
ment ;  but  still  they  evince  the  animosity  with 
which  have  been  pursued  both  Napoleon  and 
whoever  has  ventured,  in  speaking  of  him,  U> 
**  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  ma- 
lice.'* They  are  points,  therefore,  that  we  can- 
not disniiss  unnoticed,  nor  suffer  to  slumber  un- 
refuted.  The  graver  part  of  the  crime  laid  to 
Napoleon  remains  to  be  investigated. 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  Ifo.  54,  p.  478. 
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Many  years  have  elapsed  since  Napoleon  was 
reproached  with  having,  by  illicit  means,  de- 
stroyed some  of  the  soldiers  entrusted  to  bis  care 
in  Egypt ;  since  which  he  has,  qn  various  occa- 
sions, been  urged  by  numerous  person^,  either  to 
confess  his  guilt,  or  to  explain  his  motives,  for, 
as  it  would  ^pear,  the  perpetration  of  a  crime 
whose  uselessness  could  only  be  exceeded  by  its 
heinousness.  Napoleon  has  repeatedly  answered 
the  calK  The  history  of  what  actually  happened, 
and  even  of  that  which  was  to  have  happened  in 
Sgypt,  was  related  by  him  to  Lord  Ebrington ; 
again  to  Mr.  Warden ;  agafn  to  Mr.  O'Meara ; 
again  to  the  Count  de  Las  Cases :  but  these  ex- 
planations have  not  satisfied  the  Editor;  they 
have  not,  he  asiserts,  been  sufficiently  explicit ;  in 
short,  they  have  not  been  what  they  ought  (o 
have  been,  but  only  what  they  ought  not  to  have 
been — mere  evasions.  We  scarcely  \iuow  hoiy 
Napoleon  could  have  expressed  himself  in  clearer 
terms  than  he  did,  or  how  he  could  have  been 
more  candid  in  his  story  than  he  actually  was. 
But  we  will  afford  every  one  the  opportunity  of 
judging  of  these  matters  for  himself.  Hefe  are 
the  narratives  on  which  Napoleon  has  been  stig- 
matized as  a  poisoner. 

^^  Buonaparte,  finding  that  his  hospitals  at 
Jaffa  were  crowded  with  sick,  sent  for  a  phy- 
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siciaD,  whose  name  should  be  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold,  but  which,  from  weighty  rea- 
sons, cannot  be  here  inserted.  On  his  arrival, 
he  entered  into  a  long  conversation  with  him,  re- 
specting the  danger  of  contagion,  concluding  at 
last  with  the  remark,  that  something  must  be 
done  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  that  the  destruction 
of  the  sick  at  present  in  the  hospital  was  the 
only  measure  which  could  be  adopted.  The  phy- 
sician, alarmed  at  the  proposal,  bold  in  the  confi- 
dence of  virtue  and  the  cause  of  humanity,  re- 
monstrated vehemently,  representing  the  cruelty 
as  well  as  the  atrocity  of  such  a  murder ;  but, 
finding  that  Buonaparte  persevered,  and  menaced, 
he  indignantly  left  the  tent,  with  this  observa- 
tion :  *  Neither  my  principles  nor  the  character 
of  my  profession  will  allow  me  to  become  a  hu- 
man butcher ;  and,  general,  if  such  qualities  as 
you  insinuate  are  necessary  to  form  a  great  man, 
I  thank  my  God  that  I  do  not  possess  them/ 

^*  Buonaparte  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  ob- 
ject by  moral  considerations;  he  persevered,  and 
found  an  apothecary,  who  (dreading  the  weight  of 
power,  but  who  since  has  made  an  atonement  to 
his  mind  by  unequivocally  confessing  the  fact) 
consented  to  become  his  agent,  and  to  administer 
poison  to  the  sick.  Opium,  at  night,  was  distri- 
buted in  gratifying  food ;  the  wretched  unsuspect- 
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ing  victims  banqueted^  and,  in  a  few  hours,  five 
hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  who  had  suffered  so 
much  for  their  country,  perished  thus  miserably 
by  the  order  of  its  idol. 

^'If  a  doubt  should  still  exist  as  to  the  veracity  of 
this  statement,  let  the  members  of  the  institute  at 
Cairo  be  asked  what  passed  in  their  sitting  after 
the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Syria : — ^they  will 
relate  that  the  same  virtuous  physician,  who  re- 
fused to  become  the  destroyer  of  those  commit- 
ted to  his  protection,  accused  Buonaparte  of  high, 
treason,  in  the  full  assembly,  against  the  honour 
of  France,  her  children,  and  humanity; — that  he 
entered  into  the  full  details  of  the  poisoning  of  the 
sick.  Assuredly,  all  these  proceedings  will  not  be. 
found  in  the  minutes  of  the  institute: — No,  Buo-. 
naparte's  policy  foresaw  the  danger,  and  power 
produced  the  erasure;  but  let  no  man,  calculating 
on  the  force  of  circumstances  which  may  prevent, 
such  an  avowal  as  is  solicited,  presume,  on  this, 
to  deny  the  whole ;  there  are  records  which  re- 
main, and  which,  in  due  season,  will  be  pro- 
duced ; — in  the  interim,  this  representation  will  be^ 
sufficient  to  stimulate  inquiry  ♦.*' 

**  It  having  been  reported  that,  previously  to  the 
retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Syria,  their  com-. 

*  History  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt;  R.  T.  Wil. 
son.    P.  74  and  following. 
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roander-in-chief  had  ordered  all  the  French  sick  at 
Jaffa  to  be  poisoned,  I  v/as  led  to  make  the  in- 
quiry, to  which  every  one  who  should  Have  vi- 
sited the  spot  would  naturally  have  been  directed, 
respecting  an  act  of  such  singular  and,  it  should 
seem,  wantop  inhumanity.  It  concerns  me  to 
have  to  state  not  only  that  such  a  circumstance 
was  positively  asserted  to  have  happened,  but  that, 
while  in  Egypt,  one  individual  was  pointed  out 
to  me  as  having  been  the  executioner  of  these 
diabolical  commands*/* 

"  On  the  return  of  the  French  army  from  Sy- 
ria, the  commissaries  were  directed  immediately 
to  forward  to  Teutoura,  the  wounded  men  of 
their  divisions,  but  the  mode  of  executing  this 
order  was  left  to  their  own  judgment,  and 
those  only  who  know  how  much  se\f  predo- 
minates in  every  army  can  be  aware  of  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter.  Few  of  the 
officers  were  willing  to  part  with  their  horses;  it 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  seize  on  the  cattle 
belonging  to  the  soldiers,  and  even  with  these  co- 
ercive measures  the  means  were  still  inadequate  to 
the  object ;  for,  in  many  of  the  hospitals,  particu- 
larly at  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  sick  were 
chiefly  attacked  with  the  plague,  the  men  could 

*  Travels  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  in  1799,  1800, 
1801 ;  W.  Wittnoan,  M.  D.  Roy.  Art.    p.  128.  '       ^ 
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only  be  conveyed  in  litters,  which  required  from 
eight  to  a  dozen  persons  to  carry, — a  work  that  no 
one  was  found  very  anxious  to  perform. 

**  At  the"  moment  of  our  departure,  a  rumour,  I 
am  aware,  was  current,  that  those  of  the  infected 
whose  state  was  hopeless  had  medicine  purposely 
prepared  to  accelerate  their  dissolution  given  to 
them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  suf- 
fering which  they  must  have  endured  had  they 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  exposing  those  who  must,  in  any 
other  case,  have  attended  on  them,  to  an  almost 
certain  destruction.  I  know  not  if  these  circum- 
stances, as  they  were  whispered  about,  were  really 
true,  but  it  belongs  to  the  candour  and  honesty 
with  which  I  have  hitherto  brought  forward  what- 
ever I  saw,  to  declare  that  1  have  no  further  proofs 
of  the  poisoning  of  the  sick  than  what  the  num- 
berless conversations  which  I  have  heard  in  the 
army  on  the  subject  aflford.  If  any  credit,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  accorded  to  that  public  voice, — so  of- 
ten the  organ  of  those  tardy  truths  which  great 
men  in  vain  attempt  to  stifle,— it  is  a  fact,  too  well 
established,  that  some  of  the  wounded  on  Mount 
Carmel  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  invalids  in 
the  hospitals  at  Jaffa  perished  by  the  physic  admi- 
nistered to  them*." 

^^empirs  to  elucidate  the  History  of  the  Expeditions  in 
Eg^  and  Syria;  J.  Miot.  Paris,  2nded.  1814. 


The  reader  has  at  present  before,  him  the  prin- 
cipal documents  published  in  support  of  the  charge 
levelled  against  Napoleon.  We  have  deemed  fit 
to  give  them  unabridged  in  order  that  no  de- 
tracter  may  hereafter  have  the  power  of  complaint. 
We  now  naturally  turn  to  what  has  been  produced 
in  reply. 

Lord  Ebrington  visited  the  Island  of  Elba,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  state,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1814;  in  an  interview  which  he  had  of 
some  hours  with  Napoleon,  his  lordship  mentioned 
to  the  fallen  monarch  the  statement  published  by 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  respecting  his  (Napoleon)  hav- 
ing poisoned  the  sick ;  on  which  he  answered, — "// 
y  a  dans  cela  quelque  fondement  de  trai.  Three 
or  four  men  of  the  army  had  the  plague;  they 
could  not  have  lived  twenty-four  hours ;  I  was 
about  to  march ;  I  consulted  Desgenettes  as  to 
the  means  of  removing  thern, — ^he  said  that  it 
must  be  attended  with  some  risk  of  infection,  and 
would  be  useless  to  them,  as  they  were  past  re- 
covery. I  then  fteommended  him  to  give  them 
a  dose  of  opium  rather  than  leave  them  to  the 
mercy  of,  the  Turks ;  il  me  repamUt  en  fort  hon- 
nete  homme  que  son  metier  etoit  de  guerir^  et  non 
de  tuer:  so  the  men  were  left  to  their  fate*.*' 


*  MemoraDdum  of  two  Conversations  between  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  Viscount  Ebrington,  p.  18. 
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During  the  residence  of  Napoleon  at  Elba,  he 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Silvertopp,  a  gentleman  of 
well-known  respectability :  anxious,  like  most  of 
his  countrymen  who  had  the  means  of  approach- 
ing Napoleon,  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  tale 
of  what  was  said  to  have  happened  in  Egypt, 
be' hinted  his  wishes  to  him; — we  shall  quote 
verbatim  from  the  memoranda  of  Mr.  Silver- 
topp:— 

**  Mais  on  parte  centre  mm  en  Angleterre  pour 
nut  conduite  ewoers  mes  sotdats  en  Egypte**  I 
observed  his  countenance  turned  red,  and  with 
much  warmth  he  said,  ^'Do  you  think  I  should 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  for  one 
hour,  if  such  were  true?  Do  you  think,  from  an 
officer  I  should  have  become  Emperor  of  France  ? 
Do  you  think,  in  the  last  campaign,  the  most  glo- 
rious of  my  life,  my  army,  reduced  by  fatigue 
and  constant  exertion,  would  have  shown  that 
devotion  to  my  person  which  they  invariably  did  ? 
— No,"  with  great  Emphasis  he  added,  ^^ its  sent 
deshches  mSme  qui  enparlenti*" 

After  some  months'  residence  at  Elba,  the 
events  of  Napoleon's  checquered  life  sent  him  to 
St.  Helena.  Mr.  Warden  was  the  chief  medical  of- 
ficer on  board  the  ship  which  conveyed  him  to  the 

*  Letter  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  detailing  a  Conversation 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.    London,  1823,  p.  10. 
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rock;  and,  in  a  conversation  Napoleon  had  with 
that  gentleman  respecting  the  treatment  his  sick 
were  made  to  experience  in  Egypt,  he  expressed 
himself  according  to  the  following  terms: — 

" '  Your  country  has  accused  me  of  having  mur- 
dered the  sick  and  wounded  of  my  army  at  Jaffa. 
Be  assured  that  if  I  had  committed  such  a  hor- 
rid act,  my  very  soldiers  themselves  would  have 
execrated  me ;  and  I  might  have  looked  to  their 
ceasing  to  obey  me.  There  is  no  occurrence  of 
my  life  to  which  I  gave  more  publicity  than  this. 

*^  ^  On  raising  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  the 
army  retired  upon  Jaffa.  It  had  become  a  mat- 
ter of  urgent  necessity.  The  occupation  of  this 
town  for  any  length  of  time  was  totally  impracti- 
cable, from  the  force  that  Djezza  Pacha  was  ena- 
bled to  bring  forward.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  numerous;  and  their  removal  was  my  first 
consideration.  Carriages,  the  most  convenient 
that  could  be  formed,  were  appropriated  to  the 
purpose.  Soo^e  of  these  people  were  sent  by 
water  to  Damietta,  and  the  rest  were  accommo- 
dated, in  the  best  possible  manner,  to  accompany 
their  comrades  in  their  march  through  the  desert. 
Seven  men,  however,  occupied  a  quarantine  hos- 
pital, who  were  infected  with  the  plague;  and 
the  report  of  them  was  made  me  by  the  chief  of 
the  medical  staff*  (I  think  it  was  Desgenettes) ;  he 
further  added,  that  the  disease  had  gained  such  a 
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stage  of  malignity,  there  was  not  the  least  pro- 
bability of  their  continuing  alive  beyond  forty- 
eight  hours/     I  (Warden)  here  exclaimed  in  a 
dubious  tone,  the  iVord  ^even! — and  immediately 
asked  whether  1  was  to  utiderstand  that  there  were 
no  more  than  seven.     *I  perceive/  he  replied, 
*  that    you    have    heard    a    different  account/ 
'Most  assuredly,  General;  Sir   Robert  Wilson 
states  fifty-seven,  or  seventy-seven  ;— and  speak- 
ing   more  collectively,   your  whole    sick    and 
wounded/     He  then  proceeded, — *The  Turks 
were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  thehr  cruelty 
proverbial  throughout  the  army.    Their  practice 
of  mutilating  and  barbarously  treating  their  Chris- 
tian prisoners   in   particular,   was   well  known 
among  my  troops,  and  had  a  preservative  influence 
on  my  mind  and  conduct ;  and  I  do  affirHi,  that 
there  were  only  seven  sufferers  whom  circum- 
stances compelled  me  to  leave  as  short-Jived  su^ 
ferers  at  Jaffa.     They  were  in  that  stage  of  the 
disease  which  rendered  their  removal  utterly  im- 
practicable, exclusive  of  the  dissemination  of  the 
diseaseamongthehealthy  troops.  Situated  as  I  was, 
I  could  not  place  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
English :  I  therefore  desired  to  see  the  senior  me- 
dical officer,  and,  observing  to  him,  that  the  afflic- 
tions of  their  disease  would  be  cruelly  aggravated 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  towards  them,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  in  possession 
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of  the  town,  I  desired  him  to  give  me  his  best 
advice  on  the  occasion.     I  said, — tell  me  what  is 
to  be  done !     He  hesitated  for  some  time,  and 
then  ;*epeated,  that  these  men,  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  my  very  painful  solicitude,  could  not  sur- 
vive forty-eight  hours.     I  then  suggested,  (what 
appeared  to  be  his  opinion,  though  he  might  not 
choose  to  declare  it,  but  wait  with  the  trembling 
hope  to  receive  it  from  me ;)  the  propriety,  be- 
cause I  felt  it  would  be  humanity,  to  shorten  the 
sufferings  of  these  seven  meUy  by  administering 
cpium.     Such  a  relief,  I  added,  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, I  should  anxiouly  solicit  for  myself.     But, 
rather  contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  proposition 
was  opposed,  and  consequently  abandoned.     I 
accordingly  halted  the  army  one  day  longer  than 
i  intended ;  and,  on  my  quitting  Jaffa,  left  a  strong 
rear-guard,  who  continued  in  that  city  till  the 
i^ird  day;     At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  an 
officer's  report  reached  me  that  the  men  were 
dead.*     *  Then,  general,'  I  (Warden)  could  not 
resist  exclaiming,  ^  no  opium  was»  given/     The 
emphatic  answer  I  received  was,  *  No, — none !  a 
report  was  brought  me  that  the  men  died  before 
the  rear-guard  had  evacuated  the  city.'     I  again 
interrupted  him  by  mentioning,  that  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  when  he  afterwards*  entered  Jaffa,  found 
one  or  two  Frenchmen  alive.     *  Well,'  he  an- 
swered, ^  that,  after  all,  may  be  possible  !'      It 
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was,  I  think,  at  this  period  of  the  conversation, 
that  he  stated  being  in  possession  of  a  letter  from 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  written  in  very  complimentary 
language,  which  expressed  the  writer's  astonish- 
ment as  well  as  praise,  on  the  accommodations 
which  were  contrived  and  executed,  to  transport 
the  French  sick  and  wounded  from  Acre  to  Jaffa, 
and  thence  across  the  Desert*.'* 

Mr.  Warden's  volume  had  not  been  circulated 
many  months,  before  a  work  appeared  purporting 
to  be  a  reply  to  his  Letters.  The  surgeon  of  the 
Northumberland  was  not,  it  proved,  a  very  profi- 
cient scholar  in  the  Italian  and  French  languages, 
the  only  modern  tongues  spoken  by  Napoleon ; 
as  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  many  errors,  the 
author  of  the  "  Letters  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope*'  took  upon  himself  to  rectify  the  mistakes. 
The  sick  at  Jaffa  ard  thus  spoken  of: — 

"On  the  20th  of  May,  1799,  the  French  army 
raised  the  seige  of  St.  Jean  d'  Acre :  on  the  S4tU 
they  arrived  at  Jaffa,  having  with  them  about  one 
thousand  wounded  men.  At  this  time  the  plague 
n^ed  in  the  French  hospital,  and  every  day  five  or 
six  died  victims  to  it.  Napoleon  gave  orders  for 
the  army  -to  depart  on  the  97th  of  May ;  and,  on 


*  Letters  written  on  Board  his  Majesty*s  Ship,  Northumber- 
land, and  at  St.  Helena,  by  William  Warden,  p.  154  and  fol- 
lowing. 
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the  96th|  according  to  his  usual  custoia,  ^ent  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  (Laval^tte)  to  visit  tHe  hospi- 
tals and  stores,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  his  orders  had  been  strictly  ca^rried  into  exe- 
cution.    The  aide-de-camp  reported  to  him,  that 
the  whole  had  been  evacuated  with  the  exception 
of  sev^  men,  of  whose  recovery  the  medical 
officers  despaired^  and  who  could  not  be  moved, 
inasmuch  as  they  wou)d  infect  with  the  plague 
whoever  approached  them ;    that  some  of  these 
unfortunate  wretches,  on   perceiving   that   they 
were  abandoned  to  their  fate  in  this  manner,  had 
loudly  demanded  death,  with  lamentable  cries, 
representing  that  the  Turks,  upon  their  arrival, 
would  practice  unheard-of  cruelties  upon  them 
(in  fact  it  was  customary  tor  those  barbarous  mon- 
sters to  cut  off  the  nose,  scoop  out  the  eyes,  and 
otherwise  horribly  mutilate  those  who  were  ud: 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  their  hands).     The 
^urgeons  on  duty  at  the  hospital,  had  demanded 
authority  from  the  aide-de-camp  to  gratify  their 
desires,  by  giving  them,  at  the  last  moment,  opi- 
um; stating  that  it  was  inhuman  and  horrible  to 
abandon  those  men  in  such  a  manner,  and  that 
the  maxim,  ^  do  as  you  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  you,^  ought  to  be  put  in  practice.     Not- 
withstanding this.   Napoleon   ordered    the  chief 
physican,  Desgenettes,   and  the  chief  surgeon, 
Laweg,  to  be  called,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there 
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were  not  still  some  po^ibility  of  sending  away  the 
above* mentioned  unfortunate  men,  and  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  put  on  horseback, 
and  the  horses  be  led,'— offering,  for  that  purpose, 
hia  own  saddle  horses;  but  the  physicians  declar- 
ed this  to  be  impossible,  and  added,  that  the  men 
had  not  twenty*four  hours  longer  to  live.    They 
moreover  stated,  that,  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
sultation touching  the  possibility  of  sending  them* 
away,  they  had  deliberated  upon  the  propriety  of 
giving  them  opium,  but  that   Desgenettes  had 
beea  of  opinion,  that  as  his  profession  was  to 
cure,  he  could  not  possibly  authorize  such  a  mea- 
sure.    Upon  this,  Napoleon  delayed  the  depar- 
ture of  the  army  for  twenty-four  hours.     Nothing 
was  urgent ;    be  was  master  of  ^11  the  country ; 
and  Djezzar  Pacha  had  not  stirred  out  of  A^cre. 
A  rear-guard  of  three  hundred  cavalry  did  not 
leave  the  town  until  four  o'clock,  a.  m.  of  the 
next  day,  forty-eight  hours  after  the  visit  of  the 
aide-de-camp  to  the  hospital,  and  not  until  tlie 
geveu  sick  men  were  reported  to  be  all  dead*/' 

The  next  account  we  have  to  bring, forward  is 
that  of  Mr.  O'Meara.  This  gentleman  became 
the  sole  medical  attendant  of  Napoleon  during  a 
considerable  period,  at  St.  Helena ;   and  as  this 

*  Letten  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Reply  to  Mr. 
Waiden,  !^  ed  Load.  Ridgway,  pp.  164  and  following. 
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office  afforded  him  frequent  opportunities,  not 
only  of  hearing  his  patient's  sentiments,  but  even 
of  occasionally  questioning  him  on  the  principal 
occurrences  of  his  life,  he  (Mr.  O'Meara)  availed 
himself  of  his  situation,  to  record  whatever  ap- 
peared to  him  most  worthy  of  being  preserved. 
The  fruit  of  his  labours  he  gave,  in  1822,  to  the 
public;  and,  with  regard  to  the  sick  at  Jaffa,  we 
read : — 

"  *  Previous  to  leaving  Jaffa,  and  after  the  great- 
est number  of  the  sick  and  wounded  had  been  em- 
barked, it  was  reported  to  me  (Napoleon)  that  there 
were  some  men  in  the  hospital  so  dangerously  ill 
as  not  to  be  able  to  be  moved.  I  ordered  imme- 
diately the  chiefs  of  the  medical  staff  to  consult 
together  upon  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  to 
give  me  their  opinion  on  the  subject:  accordingly 
they  met,  and  found  that  there  were  seven  or  eight 
men  so  dangerously  ill,  that  they  conceived  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  recover ;  and  also  that  they 
could  not  exist  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
longer ;  that,  moreover,  being  afflicted  with  the 
plague,  they  would  spread  that  complaint  amongst 
all  those  who  approached  them.  Some  of  them 
who  were  sensible,  perceiving  that  they  were 
about  to  be  abandoned,  demanded,  with  earnest 
entreaties,  to  be  put  to  death.  Larrey  was  of 
opinion  that  recovery  was  impossible,  and  that 
those  poor  fellows  could  not  exist  many  hours; 
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but,  as  they  might  live  long  enough  to  be  alive 
when  the  Turks  entered,  and  experience  the 
dreadful  torments  which  they  virere  accustomed 
to  inflict  upon  their  prisoners,  he  thought  it 
would  be  an  act.  of  charity  to  comply  with  their 
desires,  and  accelerate  their  end  by  a  few  hours. 
Desgenettes  did  not  approve  of  this,  and  replied, 
that  his  profession  was  to  cure  the  sick,  and  not 
to  despatch  them.  Larrey  came  to  me  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  informed  me  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  of  what  Desgenettes  had  said,  ad- 
ding, that  perhaps  Desgenettes  was  right:  'but,' 
continued  Larrey, '  those  men  cannot  live  for  more 
than  a  few  hours,  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  at 
most ;  and  if  yoii  will  leave  a  rear-guard  of  ca- 
valry, to  stay  and  protect  them  from  advanced 
parties,  it  will  be  sufficient.'  Accordingly,  I  or- 
dered four. or  five  hundred  cavalry  to  remain 
behind,  and  not  to  quit  the  place  until  all  were 
dead.  They  did  reiBain,  and  informed  me  th^t 
all  had  expired  before  they  had  left  the  town: 
but  I  have  heard  since  that  Sydney  Sniith  found 
one  or  two  alive  when  he  entered  it.  This  is  the 
truth  of  the  business.  Wilson  himself,  I  dare 
say,  knows  now  that  he  was  mistaken.  Sydney 
Smith  never  asserted  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  story  of  the  poisoning  originated  in  something 
said  by  Desgenettes,  who  was  a  bavard^  which 
was  afterwards  misconceived,  or  incorrectly  re- 
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peated.  Desgenettes/  continued  be,  ^  was  a 
good  man,  and,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
given  rise  to  this  story,  I  was  not  offended,  and 
had  him  near  my  person  in  different  campaigns 
afterwards ;  not  that  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
crime  had  opium  been  given  to  them;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  would  have  ^en  a  virtue. 
To  leave  a  few  misentbles  who  could  not  recover, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  massacred  by  the 
Turks  with  the  most  dreadful  tortures,  as  was 
their  custom,  would,  I  think,  have  been  cruelty. 
A  general  ought  to  act  with  his  soldiers  as  he 
would  wish  should  be  done  to  himself.  Now 
would  not  any  man,  under  similar  circumstances, 
who  had  his  senses,  have  preferred  dying  easily, 
a  few  hours  sooner,  rather  than  expire  under  the 
tortures  of  those  barbarians?  You  have  been 
amongst  the  Turks,  and  know  what  they  are;  I 
ask  you,  now,  to  place  yourself  in  the  situation 
of  one  of  those  sick  men,  and  that  you  were  asked 
which  you  would  prefer,  to  be  left  to  suffer  the 
tortures  of  those  miscreants,  or  to  have  opium  ad- 
ministered to  you  ?*  1  (O'Meara)  replied,  *  most 
undoubtedly  1  would  prefer  the  latter/  *  Certainly; 
so  would  any  man,'  answered  Napoleon :  *  If  my 
aum  &an  (and  I  believe  I  love  my  son  as  well  as 
any  father  does  his  child)  were  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion with  those  men,  I  would  advise  it  to  be 
done;   and  if  so  situated  myself,^!  would  insist 
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upon  it,  if  I  had  9ense  enough  and   strength 
enough  to  demand  it^.      But,  however,  affairs 


*  The  sentiments  which  Napoleon  here  expresses,  are,  it 
is  true,  different  from  those  previously  delivered  at  EIha; 
but,  without  drawing  any  corajparison  between  the  correctness 
of  the  two  relaters.  Lord  Ebrington  and  Mr.  0*Meara,  we  beg 
to  observe,  that  the  most  to  be  concluded  from  the  discre- 
pancy is,  that  Napoleon*8  mind  was  not  thoroughly  decided  - 
on  a  matter  respecting  which  much  can  be  advanced  on  both 
sides,  and  which,  however  it  may  be  decided  by  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  study,  will  still,  in  its  practical  application*  ever 
present  to  the  sympathizing  mind  difficulties  of  no  sHght  de- 
scription. We  feel  neither  necessity  nor  incl  ination  to  enter  now 
into  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  with  which  one  man  may, 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  shorten  the  life  of  another. 
W^  will  only  assert  that  it  has  often  been  done;  and' we 
should  rate  our  courage  very  low,  if  we  hesitated  to  own  that 
we  respected  less  on  that  account  the  party  who  performed  the 
painful  task.  We  will  bring  forward  a  recent  instance,  taken 
from  the  volume  which  describes  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army  in  1812  from  Moscow : — 

**  Amongst  the  buildings  which  were  burning  were  three 
vast  bams,  filled  with  soldiers,  most  of  whom  were  wounded. 
They  could  not  get  out  of  the  two  last  without  passing  through 
the  first,  which  was  enveloped  in  flames.  The  most  active 
saved  themselves  by  leaping  out  of  the  windows ;  but  the  sick 
and  the  maimed,  unable  to  move  themselves,  saw,  with  horri- 
ble consternation,  the  flames  rapidly  advancing  to  devour 
them,  fifoved  by  the  cries  with  which  these  unhappy  beings 
rent  the  air,  some,  whose  hearts  were  less  hardened  than 
others,  attempted  to  save  them.  Vain  efforts! — ^before  we 
could  reach  then^  they  were  more  than  half  buried  under  the 
burning  rafters.      Eagerly  did  ihey  cry  to  their  comrades*. 
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were  not  so  pressing,  as  to  prevent  me  from  leav- 
ing a  party  to  take  care  of  them,  which  was  done. 
If  I  had  thought  such  a  measure  as  that  of  giving^ 
opium  necessary,  I  would  have  called  a  council  of 
war,  have  stated  the  necessity  of  it,  and  have 
published  it  in  the  order  of  the  day :    it  should 
have  been  no  secret.     Do  you  think  that,  if  I 
had  been  capable  of  secretly  poisoning  my  sol- 
diers (as  doing  a  necessary  action  secretly  would 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  crime),  my  troops 
would  faavQ  fought  for  me  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  affection  without  a  parallel  ? — No ;    no, — I 
never  should  have  done  so  a  second  time :   some 
would  have  shot  me  in  passing;    even  some  of 
the  wounded  who  had  sufficient  strength  left  to 
pull  a  trigger,  would  have  despatched  me.      I 
never,'  continued  Napoleon,  •  committed  a  crime 
in  all  my  political  career ;   with  my  last  breath 
I  can  assert  that.     Had  I  done  so^  I  should  not 
at  this  hour  have  been  at  St,  Helena*/  '* 

through  the  whirlwinds  of  fire,  to  shorten  their  sufferings  by 
immediately  depriving  them  of  life.  It  became  the  painjtd 
duty  of  hftmanUy  to  comply  toith  their  entreaties.  *  Fire  upon 
us— fire  upon  us — at  the  head—at  the  head — do  not  hesitate* 
—were  the  cries  which  proceeded  from  every  part  of  the 
building,  nor  did  they  cease  till  every  wretched  victim  was 
consumed." — Narratwe  of  the  Campaign  in  jRuma,  Eugene 
la  Baume,  p.  337. 

*  Napoleon  in  Exile,  or  a  Voice  f^m  St.  Helena,  Barry 
E.  O'Meara,  vol.  1,  p.  330  and  following. 
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M.  de  Las  Cases  is  the  last  writer  whose  tes- 
timony we  have  to  invoke. 

"  The  whole  story  respecting  the  poisoning  of 
the  sick  at  Jaffa  is  false.  I  have  collected  the 
following  facts  from  the  highest  source,  from 
the  mouth  of  Napoleon  himself. 

"  1.  That  the  invalids  in  question,  who  were  in- 
fected with  the  plague,  amounted,  according  to 
the  report  made  to  the  general-iq-chief,  only  to 
seven  in  number. 

^^  9.  That  it  was  not  the  general-in-chief,  but  a 
professional  man,  who,  at  the  moment  of  the  cri- 
sis, proposed  the  administering  of  opium. 

*'  3.  That  opium  was  not  administered  to  a  sin- 
gle individual. 

"  4.  That  the  retreat  having  been  effected  slow- 
ly, a  rear-guard  was  left  behind  in  Jaffa  for  three 
days. ' 

^'  5.  That,  on  the  departure  of  the  rear-guard, 
the  invalids  were  all  dead  except  one  or  two, 
who  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

"  N.  B.  Since  my  return  to  Paris,  having  had 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  those  whose  si- 
tuation and  profession  naturally  rendered  them 
the  first  actors  in  the  scene, — those  whose  testi- 
mony must  be  considered  as  official  and  authen- 
tic, I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the 
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most  minute  details;  and  this  is  the  result  of  my 
inquiries: — ^the  invalids  under  the  care  of  the  Sur- 
geon^in-chief,  that  is  to  say^  the  wounded,  were 
all,  withbut  exception,  removed  with  the  help  of 
the  horses  belonging  to  the  staff,  not  excepting 
even  those  of  the  general-in-chief,  who  proceeded 
for  a  considerable  distance  on  foot,  like  the  rest 
of  the  army.  These,  therefore,  are  quite  out  of 
the  question.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  in* 
valids,  about  twenty  in  number,  who  were  udder 
the  care  of  the  Physician-in-^hief,  bnd  who  were 
in  an  absolutely  desperate  condition^  totally  unfit 
to  be  removed  while  the  enemy  was  advancingt 
it  is  very  true  that  Napoleon  asked  the  physician 
in  chief  whether  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  hu- 
manity to  administer  opium  to  them;  it  is  also 
true  that  the  physician  replied,  his  business  was 
to  cure,  and  not  to  kill, — an  answer  which,  as  it 
s^ems  to  have  reference  to  an  order,  rather 
than  to  a  subject  of  discussion,  has  perhaps  fur* 
niched  a  basis  on  which  slander  and  falsehood 
might  invent  and  propagate  the  fabrication 
which  has  since  been  circulated  on  this  subject. 
Finally,  the  details  which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  afford  me  the  following  incontestibte  re- 
sults:-^ 

"  1.  That  no  order  was  given  for  the  administer- 
ing of  opium  to  the  sick. 
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"  2.  That  there  was  ndt,  at  the  period  in  qiies* 
tion,  in  the  medicine  chest  of  the  armyi  a  single 
grain  of  opium  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

'^3.  That  even,  had  the  order  been  given,  and 
had  there  been  a  supply  of  opium,  temporary  and 
local  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  here,  would  have  rendered  its  execu* 
tion  impossible. 

"The  following  circumstances  have  probably 
helped  to  occasion,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  excuse  the  mistake  of  those  who  have  ob« 
stinately  maintained  the  truth  of  the  contrary 
facts.  Some  of  our  wounded  men,  who  had  been 
put  on  board  ship,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. We  bad  been  short  of  medicines  of  all 
kinds  in  the  camp,  and  we  had  supplied  the  defi* 
ciency  by  compositions  formed  from  indigenous 
trees  and  plants.  The  ptisans  and  other  medi- 
cines had  a  horrible  taste  and  appearance;  the 
prisoners,  either  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity, 
or  from  having  heard  of  the  opium  story,  which 
the  nature  of  the  medicines  might  incline  them  to 
believe,  told  the  English  that  they  had  miracu<- 
lously  escaped  death,  having  had  poison  adminis** 
tered  to  them  by  their  medical  officers. 

''So  much  for  the  invalids  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeon^n-chief ;  now  for  the  others.  The  army 
unfortunately  had|  as  Apothecary-in-chief,  a  wretch 
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who  had  been  allowed  the  use  of  five  camels,  to 
convey  from  Cairo  the  quantity  of  medicines  ne- 
cessary for  the  expedition.  This  man  was  base 
enough  to  supply  himself,  on  his  own  account, 
instead  of  medicines,  with  sugar,  coffee,  wine, 
and  other  provisions,  which  he  afterwards  sold  at 
.  an  enormous  profit.  On  the  discovery  of  the 
fi^ud,  the  indignation  of  the  general-in-chief^was 
without  bounds,  and  the  offender  was  condemned 
to  be  shot ;  but  all  the  medical  officers,  who  were 
so  distinguished  for  their  courage,  and  whose  at- 
tentive care  had  rendered,  them  so  dear  to  the 
army,  implored  his  pardon,  alleging  that  the  ho- 
nour of  the  whole  body  would  be  compromised 
by  his  punishment ;  and  thus  the  culprit  escaped. 
Some  time  after,  when  the  English  took  possession 
of  Cairo,  this  m^n  joined  them,  and  made  com- 
mon cause  with  them  ;  but,  having  attempted  to 
renew  some  of  his  old  ofiences,  he  was  condenmed 
to  be  hanged,  and  again  escaped,  by  slandering 
the  general-in-chief,  Buonaparte,  of  whom  he  in- 
vented a  multitude  of  horrible  stories,  and  by  re- 
presenting himself  as  the  identical  person  who 
bad,  by  the  general's  orders,  administered  opium 
to  the  soldiers  infected  with  the  plague.  His 
pardon  was  the  condition  and  the  reward  of  his 
calumnies.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  first  source 
whence  the  story  was  derived  by  those  who  were 
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not  induced  to  propagate  it  from  malevolent  mo» 
tives*." 

M«  de  Las  Cases'  account  is  the  last  that  has 
appeared.     Our  readers  will  probably  hUve  re- 
marked   that  it  makes  the  sixth  in  defence  of 
Napoleon,  whilst  in  support  of  the  accusation 
we    find    but    three    relations.      However,   the 
number,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  is  not 
very  material ;    it  is  the  veracity  of  the  details 
handed  down  to  us,  not  their  copiousness,   in 
which  we  feel  most  interested ;  and  on  this  head 
we  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  comments.  We  will 
take  the  histories  seriatim.  The  first  in  order  is  Sir 
R.  Wilson's.    Let  us  examine  the  character  of  the 
author:  who  is  he? — or,  rather,  what  was  he  when 
he  published  the  work  from  which  we  have  made 
our  extract  ? — A  very  young  man,  with  an  imagi- 
nation so  warm,  that  five  and  twenty  years  of  ser- 
vice have  not  yet  cooled  its  ardour, — ^a  soldier,— the 
enemy  of  the  individual  concerning  whom  he  writes. 
Did  he  witness  the  crime  of  which  he  speaks? 
— No.     Did  he  visit  the  spot  immediately  after  it 
was  said  to  have  happened  ? — No.     From  whom 
(since  it  is  not  pretended  that  Napoleon  handed 
round  the  poison)  does  he  gather  his  intelligence, 

*  Journal  of  the  Private  Life  and  ConveTsations  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  at  St.  Helena;  Count  de  Las  Cases:  vol,  I* 
p.  198  and  following. 
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'—from  the  perpetrators? — No.  From  some 
fortunate  patient,  whose  constitution  had  suffi* 
cient  force  to  reject  the  baleful  infusion? — ^No. 
Whenee,  then,  Sir  Robert's  information  ? — From 
the  French  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army*  In- 
deed !  And  from  what  quarter  did  these  gentle* 
men  derive  their  intelligence? — Sir  Robert  does 
not  know.  It  was  reported  amongst  them  that  the 
sick  were  destroyed  by  opium :  Sir  Robert  heard 
of  these  reports^  and  immediately  employed  him* 
self  in  giving  them  currency.  The  whole  chaige, 
therefore,  against  Napoleon,  as  we  have  it  from 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  is  founded  on  reports  which 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  investigate.  Has 
Sir  Robert  named  the  parties  from  whom  he  had 
these  reports  ? — No.  He  tells  us  it  would  affect, 
perhaps,  their  lives.  From  18 14  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  Napoleon  was  not  in  a  condition  to  inspire 
fear;  has  then  Sir  Robert,  since  that  period,  stated 
the  names  of  his  informants  ? — No.  Have  the  in- 
formants themselves  eased  their  consciences  by  un- 
folding all  they  knew  of  the  business  ? — ^No.  Has 
the  physician  to  whom  Napoleon  applied  made  any 
disclosure  of  the  plan  proposed  to  him? — No. 
Sir  Robert  declares  there  are  records  which  re- 
main, and  which,  in  due  season,  will  be  produced. 
Has  that  due  season  arrived  ? — It  has,  Have  the 
records  been  produced  ? — No.  Does  Sir  R.  Wil- 
son's description  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of 
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truth  ? — No.  Napoleon,  he  says,  proposed  to  a 
physician  to  poison,  the  sick ;  what  is  the  reply  of 
this  practitioner  ? — "  Neither  my  principles  nor 
the  character  of  my  profession  will  allow  me  to 
become  a  human  butcher;  and,  general,  if  such 
qualities  as  you  insinuate  are  necessary  tp  form  a 
great  man,  I  thank  my  God  that  I  do  not  possess 
them/* 

If  Napoleon  had  proposed  to  destroy  the  sick,  and 
if  any  physician  had  refused  to  effect  the  su^ested 
destruction,  would  he,  to  a  general,  commander- 
in-chief,  have  couched  his  refusal  in  the  terms  of 
the  sermon  in  which  Sir  R.Wilson  has  given  it? — 
No.     Sir  R.  Wilson  states  that  the  same  physi-^ 
cian  who  refused  to  carry  Napoleon's  wishes  into 
effect,    accused   him,   in   full   assembly  of  the 
Institute,  of  high  treason  against  the  honour  of 
Fraace,  her  children,  and  humanity ;  but  that  the 
proceedings  will  not  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Institute,  Napoleon  having  procured  their  erasure. 
Is  this  probable? — No.     If  the  physician  had  the 
courage  to  denounce  his  general,  in  full  assembly 
of  the  Institute, — ^if  the  Institute  bad  the  har- 
dihood to  listen  to  the  ample  details  of  the  de-* 
nunciation, — if  the  Institute  had  the  boldness  to 
enter  the  particulars  of  the  story  in  the  annals  of 
their  society,— Napoleon  could  not  have  procured 
the  destruction  of  the  register  of  his  foul  actions, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  same  courage 
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which  caused  them  to  be  noted  would  have  caused 
them  to  be  preserved*  The  samms  who  visited 
Egypt  and  the  physician  in  chief  of  the  army  were 
not  such  errant  blockheads  as  to  be  brave  hy  haloes; 
had  they  proceeded  to  the  lengths  which  Sir  R. 
Wilson  asserts  they  did  against  Napoleon,  they 
would  have  taken  especial  care  to  have  dosed  him 
with  poison,  or  at  least  have  placed  him  in  such 
a  situation  as  to  render  al.l  vengeance  on  his  part 
nugatory;  and  Napoleon,  had  he  continued  to  pre- 
serve the  ascendancy,  would  probably  have  acted  ina 
similar  man nerto  the  Institute  and  the  physician  :— 

**  Of  one,  or  both  of  us,  the  time  is  come.** 

But  neither  the  learned  members  of  the  Institute, 
nor  the  physician,  nor  Napoleon,  found  any  ne- 
cessity to  recur  to  violent  measures;  an  evident 
proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  no  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  any  one  of  them  called  for  such  ex- 
tremes. This  segment,  therefore,  of  Sir  Robert's 
history,  must  be  erroneous ;  we  take  up  another:-— 
^*  Opium  was  at  night  distributed  in  gratifying 
food;  the  wretched  unsuspecting  victims  ban- 
quetodf  and,  in  a  few  hours,  those  who  had  suf- 
fered so  much  for  their  country  perished  thus  mi- 
serably by  the  order  of  its  idol/*  Is  this,  we 
ask,  the  language  of  the  calm  investigator  >  *^  The 
wretches  banqueted !"  The  term  would  suit  some 
feast  of  guttling  aldermen;    but  can   it  apply 
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to  the  inmates  of  a  crowded  hospital  ?    "  Gratifying 
food !"     We  have  known  f)ersons  in  some  diseases 
— in  consumptions,  for  instance — to  be  troubled 
with  a  voracious  appetite,  but  we  never  knew  that 
this  was  symptomatic  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
plague;  and  where  did  the  gratifying  food  come 
frooi  ?    The  French  army  was  short  of  provisions, 
— ^nay,  it  was  short  even  of  medicines ;  where,  then, 
was  the  gratifying  food  to  be  procured  for  580  (as 
Sir  Robert  states  the  number)  of  hungry  and  dying 
soldiers?    The  opium  was  administered  at  night: 
why  at  night?    We  have  heard  of  men  tortured  at 
night, — stabbed  at  night, — mangled  at  night, — 
that  their  groans  might  not  be  troublesome  to 
those  who  mingled  in  the  busy  scenes  of  day ; 
but  a  draught  of  poison  can  be  administered  as 
quietly  and  as  securely  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon 
as  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night:   wherefore,  then, 
were  the  French  sick  said  to  be  destroyed  at 
night?    Yet  so,  fortunately  for  Sir  Robert's  ro- 
mance, ran  the  report ;   and  the  dark  details  of 
poison,   murder,  .and  midnight,   admirably  pre- 
serve the  keeping  of  his  painting.     One  word 
more,  and,  for  the  present,  we  shall  bid  adieu 
to  the  author  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt.     Sir 
Robert  has  given  us  the  reports  current  amongst 
the  French  ojfficers;  he  has  stated  them  as  f^cts. 
The  question  may  appear  startling^  but  did  he 
believe  what  he  asserted  to  be  facts? — No,  he 
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did  n6t;  these  are  his  words,  and  we  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  whether  we  are  not  justified  in 
our  denial : — *^  Assuredly,  all  these  proceedings 
will  not  be  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Insti- 
tute; no,  Buonaparte's  policy  foresaw  the  danger^ 
and  power  produced  the  erasure;  but  let  no  man, 
calculating  on  the  force  of  circumstances,  which 
may  prevent  such  an  avowal  as  is  solicited,  pre- 
sume, on  this,  to  deny  the  whole/'  The  whole f 
What,  then,  some  portion  of  the  story  was  liable 
to  contradiction  ? — was  not  correct, consequently? 
Is  it  not  singular  that  he  who  recounts  should  be  the 
very  person  to  throw  the  shades  of  doubt  over  his 
own  tale ;  yet  so  it  is,  and  Sir  Robert  has  left  us  to 
believe  as  much  or  as  little  of  what  he  has  written 
as  we  think  proper, — a  permission  for  which  we  feel 
obliged,  because  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  it  to 
declare,  that  we  credit  no  further  of  what  he  has 
advanced  than  that  there  were  reports  afloat,  such 
as  he  has  very  incautiously,  in  our  opinion,  com* 
mitted  to  print. 

Mr.  Wittman  presents  himself  next  to  our  atten- 
tion. Who  was  this  gentleman  ? — A  suq^n  be- 
longing to  the  royal  artillery.  Was  he,  more  fortu- 
nate than  Sir  R.  Wilson,  better  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  truth  with  regard  to  the  French  sick  at  Jafia? — 
No.  Did  he,  at  least,  give  himself  more  pains 
than  Sir  Robert  did,  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
pf  the  circumstances  he  announced } — No.  He  had 
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heard  reports'  that  thie  sick  were  poisoned ;   and 
what  did  he  do  to  clear  up  these  rumours  ? — Ab^ 
solutely    nothing.      He   made  his   inquiries  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  poisoning  of 
the  sick  was  positively  asserted  to  have  happened ; 
— but  by  whom,  and  in  what  terms  this  positive 
assertion  was  made,  Mr.  Wittman  deems  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  explain.     One  individual,  he  tn« 
deed  adds,  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  having  been 
the  executioner  of  Napoleon's  diabolical  com- 
mands ;    but  our  author  appears  only  to  have 
gazed   on  him   as   he  would   upon   any  croco- 
dile of  the  east,  and  to  have  passed  on  to  gape  at 
other  monsters  in  their  turn.     The  behaviour  of 
Napoleon  in  Egypt  might  or  might  not  appear  to 
Mr.  Wittman  of  consequence  to  investigate;  but 
assuredly,  if  he  did  think  proper  to  mention  the 
subject  at  all,  he  ought  in  fairness  to  have  gond 
into  it  more  fully  than  he  has  done;    for  never 
was  man's  character  taken  away  on  such  slight 
grounds  as  is  Napoleon's  by  the  artillery  sur- 
geon. 

Mr.  Miot  is  the  Uiird  witness  produced  to 
substantiate  the  poisoning  story :  and  wfio  was 
Mr.  Miot? — A  discontented  meddling  commis- 
sary, whose  fears,  like  his  shadow,  never  failed  to 
accompany  him  in  every  movement ; — a  whiner, 
whose  imagination  filled  the  air  with  daggers, 
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ftnd  transformed  every  rhubarb  phial  into  one  of 
deadly  hellebore  ; — a  gossip  worthy  o(  the  Palms 
Royal; — a  news-hunter  of  the  first  water; — a 
rover,  who  sought  in  every  corner  for  tales  of  woe> 
ahd  found  even  his  unnatural  appetite  at  last  to  pall 
upon  the  n^arvellous  on  dits  of  the  subalterns  and 
''  scribblers,  his  associates.  At\d  what  does  this 
'  gentlemin  tell  us  ?  That  there  were  many  sick 
in  the  hospitals ;  that,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  them,  no  one  wias  willing  to  afford  his 
assistance ;  and  that  it  was  reported  those  men 
whose  state  was  hopeless  had  poison  given  them> 
to  prevent  their  being  tortured  by  the  Turks. 
These  were  the  reports ;  but  Mr.  Miot  does  not 
know  whether  they  were  true  or  false ;  nor  did  he 
consider  it  worth  while  to  ascertain  their  veracity, 
although,  as  a  civilian,  he  must  have  had  many  fa- 
vourable opportunities  for  that  purpose.  It  is  so 
pleasingly  easy  to  think  ill  of  one's  superior,  and 
so  painfully  difficult  to  render  him  justice,  that^ 
Mr.  Miot  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  be- 
coming the  collector  of  all  the  chit-<:hat  of  the 
idlers  of  the  army.  Had  he  belonged  to  that 
class  df  men  who  investigate  before  they  believe, 
and  believe  only  after  they  have  investigated,  he 
would  have  soon  discovered  that  the  prattling  of 
his  companions  was  founded  on  error;  that  the 
yampire  which  they  had  raised  was  created  by 
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their  own  heated  imagination,  and  in  no  shape 
the  offspring  of  truth*.  Mr.  Miot,  doubtlessly 
aware  of  the  improvement  that  a  tale  receives  from 
inystery,  insinuates  that  Napoleon  was  anxious 
to  conceal  the  history  of  his  conduct  in  Egypt 
How  the  author  makes  this  assertion  accord  with 
the  publication  of  his  book,  which  took  place 
when  Napoleon  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine^ ;  but  we  will  suffer 
this  contradiction,  along  with  many  other  of  Mr. 
Miot's  inflated  nothings,  to  pass  unheeded, 
and  shall  at  once  direct  our  attention  to  the 
words  which  come  to  us  from  Napoleon's  own 
mouth. 
« 

*  There  is  no  spot  so  fertile  in  reports  as  that  occapied  by 
an  anny ;  and  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  Egypt  ha$  not  been 
the  only  quarter  whence  dark  surmises  about  dying  patients 
have  proceeded ; — 

'*  During  the  operations  of  the  FVench  army  in  ISld,  two 
hundred  bodies  were  daily  carried  out  from  the  hospitals  at 
I)reid«D»  where,  if  public  report  be  true,  they  hesitated  not 
to  adopt  mortal  expedi^its.'' — Campaign  ta  Swr^iiy,  B«t9^ 
Odeleben,  p.  283. 

t  We  have  made  inquiries,  almost  at  every  public  library 
in  London,  for  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Miot*s  book,  without 
being  able  to  procure  it.  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any 
gentleman  in  possession  of  the  work,  and  he  would  favour 
us  with  a  sight  of  it,  we  should  feel  particularly  obliged. 
In  the  absence  of  the  first  we  have  been  compelled  to 
make  use  of  Mr.  Miot*s  second  edition;  but  we  conclude 
that  the  same  charges  are  brought  against  Napoleon  in  the 
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We  have  shown  that  Napoleon  took  occasion 
to  explain  himself  several  times  on  the  subject  of 
the  sick  at  Jaffa ;  and  who  is  there  that  can 
peruse  the  statements,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  declare  that  they  are  evasive  ?  We 
assuredly  are  not  of  the  number.  To  us  they 
appear  the  very  opposite ;  what  do  they  de« 
clare  ?— 

I  •  That  the  number  of  men  whose  desperate 
situation  rendered  it  necessary  for  Napoleon  to 
take  into  consideration  their  peculiar  case,  was 
under  two  dozen. 

3.  That  whatever  might  be  suggested  in  regard 
to  them,  either  by  Napoleon  or  by  the  physicians, . 
was  principally,   if  not  solely,   with   a  view  to 
their  individual  benefit. 

3.  That  amongst  the  plans  proposed  to  abbre- 
viate their  sufferings,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
experiencing  still  greater  torture,  was  certainly 
that  of  the  administration  of  opium ;  but  that  this 
mode  was  considered  objectionable  by  some  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  submitted. 

one  as  in  the  other ;  because,  in  the  preface  to  the  last  edi- 
tion, the  author  speaks  as  follows :-» 

**  The  first  appearance  of  these  Memoirs  caused  me  much 
trouble :  Buonaparte  was  very  discontented  with  them  ;  and 
the  angry  feelings  which  my  honour  and  candour  gave  rise  to 
in  Napoleon*s  breast  never  ceased  to  militate  against  my  pro- 
motion. 
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4.  That  in  consequenpe  of  this,  objection,  vfo 
opium  was  giveo  to  any  of  tbe  sick  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shortening  life* 

6.  That  a  strong  rear-guard  was  left  hy  Napo- 
leon at  Jaffa^  for  the  protection  of  such  of  the 
army  as  could  not  be  removed: — and, 

6.  That  tbe  officer  commanding  this  rearguard 
reported  to  Napoleon,  a  few  hours  after  he  had 
quitted  the  city,  that  the  men  for  whose  care  he 
was  ordered  to  remain  in  Jaffa  had  paid  the  debt 
of  nature. 

These  are  the  leading  features  of  the  case,  and 
respecting  one  and  all  of  these  leading  features, 
the  whole  of  the  accounts  completely  agree;  yet 
the  Editor  asserts  that  Napoleon's  replies  are  era- 
rive.  Evasive  in  what,  we  should  be  glad  to 
know:.  He  is  accused  of  having  poisoned  his 
soldiers:  he  denies  the  chaige.  He  may  or  may 
not  have  committed  the  act ; — of  that  the  world 
must  judge  by  other  circumstances ;  but,  in  the 
denial  of  the  crime,  can  any  language  be  clearer 
than  Napoleon's?  and  yet  it  is  called  evasive. 
Some  people  require  the  performance  of  a  miracle  to 
enable  them  to  believe,  and  even  then  they  are  so 
wedded  to  prejudice  that  they  prefer  to  remain  in 
ignorance  rather  than  to  be  compelled  to  own  what 
their  wishes  do  not  induce  them  to  credit.  We 
may  be  told,  however,  that  although  Napoleon 
met  the  reports  brought  against  his  character  by 
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a  flat  denial  of  their  truth,  yet  that  we  have  in 
this  refutation  but  the  testimony  of  him  who  is 
most  interested  in  the  contradiction.  We  allow^ 
to  a  slight  extent,  the  validity  of  this  objection : 
we  oppose  to  it,  nevertheless,  M.  de  Las  Cases, 
who  tells  us  he  has  minutely  investigated,  since 
the  decease  of  Napoleon,  the  Jaffa  affair;  .and 
that  the  more  he  examined  it,  the  more  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Napoleon's  explanation  conveyed  the 
truth.  But  M.  de  Las  Cases  may  be  considered 
an  interested  authority.  Had  he  published  his 
work  during  Napoleon's  life,  he  niight  have  been 
so,  although  exiled  emperors .  have  only  slender 
means,  and  dead  ones,  we  presume,  none,  of 
purchasing  praise.  Still  the  remembrance  of  the 
past  may  have  influenced  Count  de  Las  Cases* 
judgment.  Well;  we  will  allow  even  this.possir 
bility,  and  still  we  shall  not  be  destitute  of  wit- 
nesses. A  very  intelligent.  English  traveller. 
Dr.  Clarke,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  hereafter,  travelled  through  a  part  of 
Egypt  in  1800,  with  several  English  gentlemen, 
amongst  Whom  was  Captain  Culverbouse,  of  the 
royal  navy.  They,  too,  had  been  told  of  the 
transactions  said  to  have  happened  in  and  near 
Jaffa ;  and  yet,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  these 
reports,  they  could  hear  at  Jaffa  not  a  syllable 
concerning  the  many  hundreds  that  were  hurried 
into  eternity  by  Napoleon'^  poison,  although  the 
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population  of  the  place  execrated  the  very  name 
of  Frenchman,  and  was  ready  to  advance  any  cir- 
cuTnstance  which  could  stamp  it  with  infamy. 
Strange  that  such  numbers  as  the  writings  of 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Co.  represent,  should  have 
entered  the  precincts  of  immortality  without  hav- 
ing left  some  slight  memorial  of  their  passage ! 

We  really  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  prolong 
much  further  this  investigation.  In  whatever 
light  we  consider  the  accusation  brought  against 
Napoleon,  on  the  score  of  ill  treatment  to  his 
helpless  warriors,  it  appears  so  perfectly  devoid 
of  all  truth  and  probability,  and  has  been  met  by 
such  positive  and  unequivocal  denial,  that  perhaps 
many  of  our  readers  will  imagine  we  have  already 
drawn  too  largely  on  their  patience,  in  exposing 
its  folly  and  its  wickedness.  The  reputation,  how- 
ever, of  one  who  was  no  insignificant  actor  in  the 
great  drama  of  life,  has  been  most  unwarrantably 
attacked,  and  as  so  many  heedless  persons  had  re- 
peated what  so  many,  if  possible,  still  more  heedless 
individuals  had  advanced,  we  have  been  anxious 
to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  by  bringing  together  such 
a  body  of  evidence  as  even  the  most  biassed  par- 
tisan, we  imagine,  cannot  justifiably  reject.  Before 
finally  taking  leave  of  the  question,  we  must,  never- 
theless, be  permitted  to  exhibit  in  a  few  instances 
the  general  character  of  Napoleon's  conduct  towards 
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those  of  his  soldiers  whose  inability  to  assist 
themselves  entitled  them  more  particularly  to  his 
protection.'* 

"  During  the  Syrian  campaign  (1799)i  Na- 
'  poleon  visited  the  hospitals  in  person,  exposed 
himself  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of  infec- 
tion, conversed  with  the  sick,  listened  to  their 
complaints,  saw  that  his  medical  officers  did 
their  duty,  and  at  every  movement  of  his  ar- 
^my,  and  pore  especially  at  his  retreat  from 
Acre,  his  chief  solicitude  was  about  his  hos- 
pital ;  and  the  skill  and  care  with  which  his 
sick  and  wounded  were  removed  drew  praises 
even  from  his  enemies.  On  those  points 
all  the  medical  men  of  his  army  concur  in  one 
evidence  in  his  favour.  Desgenettes,  who  was 
chief  physician  to  his  army  in  Syria,  is  a  royalist; 
but  at  no  time,  not  even  since  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  has  he  ever  mentioned  the  conduct 
of  Napoleon  to  his  sick  and  wounded,  without 
the  just  encomiums  which  his  care  and  tender- 
ness deserved.  We  happened  lately  to  meet  with 
the  celebrated  Assolini,  at  Munich,  who  was  one 
of  his  medical  staff  in  Syria.  Though  no  friend 
of  Napoleon,  he  joined  in  the  universal  testimony 
in  hia  favour  upon  this  subject.  Having  stated 
to  Napoleon  at  Acre,  that  tbfe  nieans  of  transport 
IMx>vided  for  the  sick  were  insufficient,  he  was  di- 
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rected  to  stop  all  the  baggage-horses  as  they  pass- 
ed,  and  even  to  make  the  officers  dismount,  and 
give  then*  horses  for  this  service.  These  orders 
were  punctually  executed,  and  not  a  person  was 
left  behind*." 

Nor  was  it  in  Egypt  alone  that  Napoleon  la- 
vished his  care  on  the  sick :  his  subsequent  con- 
duct on  this  head  kept  pace  with  his  youthful  hu- 
manity. 

After  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806),  the  King  of 
Prussia  made  overtures  of  peace.  Napoleon  an- 
swered, ^*  I  am  willing  to  accede  to  any  thing 
that  is  compatible  with  the  dignity  and  interests 
of  France: — I  will  send  Duroc  to  his  Majesty. 
But  there  is  something  still  more  ui^ent  yet,*— 
Duroc,  set  out  immediately :  proceed  to  Nauen- 
burgh, — ^to  Dessau,— -wherever  we  have  wounded 
troops:  see  that  they  want  for  nothing:  visit 
them  for  me, — each  man  individually.  Give 
them  all  the  consolation  their  situation  requires. 
Tell  theni, — tell  the  marshal, — ^that  he,  his,  gene- 
rals, and  his  troops,  have  acquired  everlasting 
claims  on  my  gratitudef/' 

After  the  battle  of  Wagram  (1809),  Napoleon, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  de  Rovigo,  and  by  sei^ 
veral  of  his  staff,  rode  over  the  field,  and  pointed 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  December,  1816,  No.  LIV.  p.  477. 
t  Memoirs  of  General  Count  Rapp,  p.  86. 
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out  for  assistance  many  of  the  wounded,  froofi 
•whom  life  was  not  yet  departed :  and  we  have  it 
on  authority  from  the  same  duke,  that  Napoleoa 
often  spent  hours  in  this  pious  employment,  and 
that  on  such  occasions  he  frequently  caused  him- 
self to  be  followed  by  persons  carrying  restora- 
tives of  different  kinds,  for  the  purpose  of  resus- 
citating any  of  the  wounded  in  whom  signs  of 
life  appeared*. 

A  short  time  previous  to  Napoleon's  quitting 
Moscow,  in  1819,  a  memorial  was  brought  him 
from  the  intendant-general,  who  required  forty- 
five  days  to  remove  the  wounded.  Napoleon 
answered,  "  Forty-five  days! — he  is  deceived. 
If  nothing  were  done,  part  would  get  well,  and 
part  would  die ;  there  would  only  be  the  remain- 
der to  remove  ,^  and  experience  proves  that  three 
months  after  a  battle'tbere  remains  but  the  sixth 
partrof  the  wounded :  1  wisHvto  remove  them :  I 
will  not  let  them  remain  here,  fejsposed  to  the 
brutality  of  the  Russiansf/'  X 

When  Napoleon  was  on  his  retreat  frS^  Mos- 
cow, he  called  for  Count  Rapp :— «  Well,  R^pp/' 
said  he,  "  We  are  going  to  retreat  to  the  fix)n^iers 
of  Poland/'  «  You  have  waited  a  long  ti*e, 
sire: — ^the  inhabitants  foretell  it  will  be  a  sevei 

•  Napoleon  in  Exile,  B.  O'Meara,  vol.  2,  p.  361. 
'  t  Memoirs  of  General  Count  Rapp,  p.  220. 
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winter/^  "  Poh  !  poh  !  with  your  inhabitants  : 
it  18  the  19tb  of  October  to-day,  you  see  how 
fine  k  is-: — do  you  not  recognise  my  star?  Be- 
sides, I  could  not  leave  without  sending  on  all 
the  sick  and  wounded  :--*"I  was  not  to  give  them 
up  to  the  rage  of  the  Russians*/'  Alluding  to 
the  same  retreat,  Count  Rapp  writes : — 

"  We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Krasno  Pachra. 
The  look  of  the  country  was  not  encouraging:— 
the  hideous  aspect,  the  wild  air  of  the  slaves,  was 
t*evoIting  to  eyes  accustomed  to  other  climates. 
*  I  would  not  leave  a  man  there,'  exclaimed  Na- 
poleon ;  I  would  give  all  the  treasures  of  Russia 
not  to  leave  a  single  wounded  man  behind.  We 
must  take  horses,  waggons,  carriages,  every  thing 
to  carry  them  on.  Send  me  a  secretary.*  The 
secretary  came.  It  was  to  write  to  Mortier  what 
he  had  just  been  telling  me  (Rapp).  It  is  of  use 
to  copy  the  despatch ;  these  instructions  are  not 
unworthy  to  be  known.  Those  who  have  so 
often  decYaimed  against  Napoleon's  indifference 
should  study  them. 

**  To  the  Major  General,— 

"  Acquaint  the  Duke  of  Treviso, 
that  as  soon  as  his  business  in  Moscow  is  finish- 
ed, he  is  to  proceed  to  Vereia ; — ^he  will  take  with 
him  the  Bavarians  and  the  Spaniards.     I  cannot 

^  Membiis  of  General  Count  Rapp,  p.  222,  3. 
P 
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too  strongly  recommend  to  place  on  the  wi^^ons 
belonging  to  the  young  guard,  or  those  belonging 
to  the  dismounted  cavalry,  in  short,  on  all  that 
can  be  found,  the  men  who  regain  still  in  the 
hospitals.  The  Romans  gave  civic  crowns  to 
those  who  saved  citizens:  the  duke  will  de- 
serve as  many  as  he  may  save  soldiers.  He  must 
mount  them  on  his  horses,  and  on  those  of  all  his 
people. 

**  This  is  what  the  Emperor  did  at  the  si^e  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre.  He  ought  the  rather  to  take 
this  step,  because,  as  soon  as  the  convoy  shall 
have  joined  the  army,  it  will  have  waggons  ai|d 
horses,  which  the  consumption  of  provisions 
will  have  rendered  useless.  The  Emperor  hopes 
that  he  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  thanking  the 
Duke  de  Treviso,  for  having  saved  five  hundred 
men.  He  ought,  as  is  but  just,  to  b^in  with 
the  officers,  then  the  sub-officers,  and  to  give  the 
French  the  preference.  He  must  assemble  all 
the  generals  and  officers,  under  his  command,  to 
make  them  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
measure,  and  how  much  they  will  gain  the  Em- 
peror's esteem  by  saving  for  him  five  hundred 
men.*" 

We  find  the  same  conduct  preserved  towards 
the  sick  during   the    unfofitunate  campaign  of 

*  Memoirs  of  General  Count  Rapp,  p.  225. 
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1813 ;  and  the  effect  of  this  humanity  acted  so 
powerfully  on  the  soldiers,  "  that,*  says  Baron 
Odeleben,  *^  I  have,  beheld  the  maimed  «nd  the 
afflicted  foremost  in  zeal  to  salute  the  Emperor 
with  their  vivai.  Even  those  who  bad  lost  a 
limb,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  to  become  the 
prey  of  death,  paid  him  this  homage.  Not 
from  one  dying  enthusiast  alone  have  I  heard  the 
congratulatory  exclamation,  but  perhaps  from  fif- 
ty^." Such  Was  Napoleon,  the  alleged  murderer 
of  five  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  own ,  men  ! ! 
Cras  credemus^  hodie  nihil. 

'  Campaign  in  Saxony,  Baron  Odeleben,  p.  49. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 


COWARDICE  OF  NAPOLEON. 


**  It  is  the  etiquette  of  the  libera!  school  always  to  call  their 
runaway  hero  the  *  Emperor.' 

**  It  is  a  very  common  case  for  persons  who  have  been  beatan 
to  assert  any  thing  that  they  think  will  diminish  their  own 
shame* 

**  That  BuonapartCi  the  heaien  and  runatoay  general,  should 
wish  to  disparage  his  conqueror  is  extremely  natural. 

**  Napoleon  ran  away  from  Smorgonie  to  save  his  life;  be 
abdicated  in  1814  to  save  his  life ;  he  decamped  from  Waterloo 
to  save  his  life;  and  again  abdicated  in  1815  to  save  his  Ufe.^* 
— New  Times,  September,  182?. 


Who,  on  reading  these  sentences,  would  not 
conclude  Napoleon  to  have  been  the  most  arrant 
coward  that  ever  drew  breath ;  and  yet  this  was 
the  being,  of  all  others,  to  make,  from  the  cradle, 
his  mattress  of  the  field  and  his  pillow  of  the 
knapsack  ?  Napoleon,  after  fighting  fifty  pitched 
battles,  and  exposing  himself  to  dangers  of  every 
description,  is — ^O !  for  the  candour  of  liberal  cri- 
ticism ! — ^at  last  discovered  to  have  been  a  cowaid. 
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This  charge,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  out-herod 
Herod,  is  most  certainly  the  very  last  we  could 
have  anticipated  that  the  Editor  of  the  New 
Times  would  have  determined  on;  but  so  it 
stands,  and  Napoleon  is  styled  a  coward.  Na- 
poleon, a  coward  !  ^*  Such  a  drunken  dream 
of  an  opinion  is  not  to  be  called  thought, — it  is 
the  very  negation  of  all  common  sense:  unreflect- 
ing people,  indeed,  may  repeat  the  assertion,  one 
after  another,  as  they  may  any  gross  absurdity ; 
but  no  one  can  reflect  upon  it,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment,  without  seeing  that  it  involves  a  contradic- 
tion of  every  principle  by  which  human  action  is 
or  can  be  governed.  •'*  And  with  what  materials, 
truly,  is  cowardice  attempted  to  be  established 
against  Napoleon?  Will  any  mortal  surmise  that 
he  is  proclaimed  a  coward  for  having  abdicated  the 
throne  of  France  when  it  was  impossible  to  main- 
tain it,  and  for  having  retired  frofn  some  two  or 
three  battles,  out  of  the  many  in  which  he  com- 
manded, when  he  found  that  the  day  was  no 
longer  his, — therefore  he  naturally  became  a  run- 
away and  a  coward  ?  We  have  seen  a  fittle,  we 
have  heard  much,  and  we  have  read  more,  con- 
cerning Napoleon,  but  assuredly  never,  until  the 
Editor  poured  forth  the  exuberance  of  his  fertile 
imagination,  did  we  learn,  from  among  the  fiercest 

♦  Vide  New  Times  journal,  23d  of  September,  1&22. 
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enemies  of  Napolebtl,  that  he,  whode  Kfe  wi»  a 
constant  scene  of  perils,  was  to  be  regarded,  after 
every  danger  and  hair-breadth  escape^  as  neither 
more  n^i-  less  than  a  coward;  **  Napoleon  ran  awiy 
at  Waterloo  to  save  bis  life ;''— ^pient  conclusion ! 
What  does  a  man  run  aWay  for  at  any  timebatto 
save  his  life?    because  one  solitary  indivldnbl 
eouM  h6t  iirrest  the  assault  of  one  hundred  th^u* 
saridbtfyonefs,  and  therefore  escaped  from  them,  he 
thereby  became  a  coward?     If  this  is  to  foHow, 
then  aU  the  greatest  commanders,  ancient  or  Xmo- 
dem, Greek  or  Roman,  Gallic  or  British,  have, 
in    their   turns,   been   runaways    and    cowards. 
What !  will  the  famed  Cond^,  be  branded  with 
poltroiiery  because  be  flew  before  Tunenne,  at 
Arras?     Will  the  immortal  Turenne, — he  Mvhbte 
ashes  even  the  revolutionary  tempest  spared^^^^-wf  11 
he  be  reputed  as  a  coward,  because  he  couM  no 
longer  fight  at  Mariendal, — at  Rital,-^at  Caib- 
brai?    Was  Marlborough  a  coward,  because  : he 
decamped  before  Y illars,  at  Treves*  ?    Wds  Vil- 
lars  a  coward,  because  he  scampered  off  wheli  he 
could  no  longer  stay  at  Malplaquet?     Was  Eu- 
gene, the  pride  of  Germany,  a  coward,  because  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  French  at  Denain  ? '  Was 


*  When  Mariborough  lost  his  interest  at  eo«rt  {1710^,  his 
courage,  too,  was  called  in  question*— Htitory  of  Englandf 
Smollett,  vol.  2,  p.  327. 
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Cumberlaod  a  coward,  because  be  yielded  to  Saxe, 
a€  Footenoy  ?  Was  de  Noailles  a  coward,  because 
be  disengaged  bimself  as  quickly  as  possible  ftom 
Geoige  IL  at  Dettiogen?  Was  Frederick  of 
Prussiaaooward,  because  he  sometimes  retrograded 
before  the  Austrians^?  Or,  if  we  are  to  select 
instances  still  more  recent,  was  the  Duke  of 
York  a  coward,  because  he  capitulated  to  the 
.  French  in  Holland  ?  Was  Moreau  a  cowafd,  for 
making  that  retreat  which,  more  than  all  bis  vic- 
tories, secures  to  him  a  place  in  history.  Was 
Sir^John  Moore  a  coward,  because  he  retired  be- 
fore Soult,  in  Spain  ?  Or,  finally,  must  the  pro- 
digy of  his  day,  the  far-famed  Wellington,  be 
taxed  with  cowardice,  because  he  once  gave  way 
to  Massena,  or  because,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
be  marched  his  forces  up  to  the  fortress  of  Buigos, 
and,  discovering  that  the  place  was  not  to  be  taken, 
very  wisely,  mulched  them  back  again  }  These  illus- 
trious bleeders  and  wholesale  destroyers  of  nian- 
kind,  however  great  their  virtues  or  their  faults, 
have  never,  on  account  of  any  partial  reverses  they 
may  have  experienced,  been  branded  as  cowards; 

.'  *  Id  tbe  first  battle  at  which  Frederick  was  present,  it 
became  adraable  for  bim  to  retire;  after  much  solicitatioD, 
he  was  persuaded  to  do  so;  subsequently  his  enemies  did  not 
bil  to  say  that  the  kiDg*s  courage  was  questionable :  what  will 
not  malignity  and  envy  assert!— Mes  Souvenirs  de  20  Ans  de 
Stjout  a  Berlin:  F.  Thiebault.  * 
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yet  becatise  Napoleon,  did  not  accomplish  wbat 
no>  other  of  buipao  origiQ  ever  did  perferai-- 
because  he  could  not  at  all  timea  and  under  eveiy 
circuni9tanc6coAin(iand8ucce89,'-^be  is  condemaed 
before  the  liberal  tribunal  of  the  Editor  to  bear 
the  hateful  appellation  of  toward*  To  refute  this 
monsfrous  setiteoce  in  detail  would  be  to  recoont 
the  daily  actions  of  Napoleon's  life,  almost  frooi 
his  boyhood.  Fortunately,  however,  the  case  calls 
for  no.  such  Herculean  ei^ertion ;  and  if  tfalbre 
exi^  a^'single  individual  except  the  Editor,  wbci 
baa  permitted  his  mind  to  doubt  on  the  subject 
of  Napoleon's  courage^  we  trust  that  we  shall  be 
enabjiied,  without  any  great  fatigue  either  to  him 
or  to  us^  speedily  and  effectually  to  convince  him 
that  never  were  doubjts  harboured  with  less  real 
cause.  We  shall  bring  forward  a  few  ejcamples 
out  of  the  myci^ds  that  could  be  adduced,  in  s^up* 
port  pf  our  aigument ;  and  we  shall  select  them 
from  periods  when  Napoleon's  fortunes  were  on 
the  wane,--- when  the  mind,  borne  down  by  itiU 
suixess,  might  indeed  have  lost  a  portion  of  its 
^nefgy*  without  becoming,  nevertheless,  the  mind 
of  a  coward. 

*^In  March,  1814*,  when  near  the  town  of  Ar« 
cis  sur  Aube,  Napoleon  was  personally  exposed 
to  the  greatest  danger.  Enveloped  in  the  dust 
of  cavalry  charges,  he  was  obliged  to  extricate 
Mmself  sword  in  hand.     He  several  times  fought 
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at  the  head  of  his  escort,  and,  instead  of  shunning 
the  perils  of  the  battle,  he  seemed  on  the  contrary 
to  defy  theou  A  shell  fell  at  his  feet^  he  await* 
ed  the  explosion^  and  qiMckly  iUsappearsd  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  smoke.  He  was  thoi^ht  to 
have  been  killed,  but  he  got  again  upon  his  legs, 
threw  himself  on  another  horse,  and  .went  to  eK^ 
pose  his  person  once  more  to  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries.    Death  refused  him  for  his  victim*/' 

•*  Whilst  Napoleon  was  at  Fontainebleau,  in 
April,  1814,  he  had  for  several  days  past  appa- 
rently been  occupied  by  some  secret  design. 
The  empress  had  quitted  Blois  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  him,  she  had  arrived  at  Orleans,  and 
was  expected  at  Fontainebleau ;  but  Napoleon 
himself  stated  that  orders  had  been  issued  to  pre- 
vent her  from  carrying  her  design  into  execution. 
He  feared  that  this  interview  might  induce  him 
to  relinquish  his  meditated  design.  On  the 
night  of  the  ISth,  the  silence  which  reigned  in  the 
long  corridors  of  the  palace  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  hurried  footsteps.  The 
servants  of  the  palace  were  heard  running  to  and 
fro :  candles  were  lighted  in  the  inner  apartment, 
and  the  valets  de  chambre  were  called  up.  Dr. 
Yvan   and  Grand  Marshal   Bertrand  were  also 

*  Maniiscnpt  of  1814,  Barcm  Fain,  p.  193.    See,  ako.  Vie 
Privee  de  Napoleon,  M.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  tome  1,  p.  66. ' 
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sumiDOtied.    The  Duke  de  Vicenza  was  wnt  for, 
aad  a  measeoger  was  despatched  to  the  Duke  de 
Bassano^  who  resided  at  the  ChaoGellery.     Ail 
these  individuals  arrived^  and  wecesuopessively 
-  introduced    into    the   £aiperoc's    bed-chamber. 
Curiosity: in  vain  lent  an  anxious  ear;   nothing 
was  bea«l  but  groans  and  sobs,  escaping  from  the 
antent^hamber,  and  resounding  through  the  galleiy. 
At  If^ngith  Dr.  Yvan  came  out  of  the  chamber;  be 
hastily  descended  into  the  court-yaid,  wberea  find- 
ing a  horse' fiaustened  to  the  railing,  he  mounted 
him  and  galloped  off.    The  secret  of  this  nig^t 
has  always  been  involved  in  profound  obscurity: 
the  followingexplanation  has,  however,  been  given. 
During  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Napdeon  bad, 
in   case  of   accident,   taken  means  to  prevent 
his  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    He 
procured  from  Surgeon  Yvan  a  bag  of  opium^, 
which  he  wore  hung  about  bis  neck  as  long  as 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended.     He  afterwards 
carefully  deposited  this  bag  in  a  secret  drawer  of 
his  cabinet.     On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  A|)ril, 
he  thought  the  moment  had  arrived  for  availing 
himself  of  this  last  expedient.  .  The  valet  de 
cfaambre,  who  slept  in  the  adjoining  room,  the  door 
of  which  was  half  open,  heard  Napoleon  empty 

*  It  was  not  opium  alone,  bat  a  preparation  described  by 
Cabaais,  and  Uie  same  which  Condorcet  made  use  of  to  destroy 
himself. 
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somethiDg  iato  a  glass  of  Water,  which  he  drank, 
and  then  returned  tso  bed.  Pain  soon  extorted 
fh>ni  faSm  an  dckaowledgm^nt  of  bis  approaching 
end :  he  then  sent  for  the  most  confidential  per- 
son^ in  his  service.  Yvan  was  sent  fbr  also;  but 
learning  what  had  occurred,  and  hearing  Napole- 
on complain  that  the  poison  was  not  stifficiedtfy 
quick  in  its  effect,  he  lost  all  self-possession,  and 
hastily  fled  from  Fontainebleau.  It  is  eidded,  that 
Napoleon  fell  into  a  long  sleep,  and  that,  aft^r 
C0f>ious  perspiration,  every  alarming  symptom 
disappeared :  the  dose  v^s  either  insufficient  in 
quantity,  or  time  had  mitigated  the  power  of  the 
poison.  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  astonished  at  the 
failure  of  his  attempt,  after  some  moments'  reflec- 
tion, exclaimed,  *  God  has  ordained  that  I  shall 
live,'  and,  yielding  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
M/tAth  had  preserved  his  existence,  he  resigMd 
himself  to  a  new  destiny.  The  whole  afitiir  was 
hashed  in  secrecy;  and  in  the  oloming  Napoleon 
arose,  and  dressed  himself  ds  usunl*/^ 

In  the  sping  of  1815,  Napoleon  landed  from 
£lba  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  and,  with  his  little 

^  MttMiseript  of  1814,  Baron  Fai*,  p«  25e  Co  259.  it  is 
.  sonMwbat  sfangiila^  tbat  F^derick  the  Great  of  Fnitiia  Once 
also  entertained  the  idea  of  committing  suicide.  This  hap- 
pened in  1787,  after  the  battle  which  he  lost  against,  the  Aus- 
tiiaas  at  Kolen,  where,  too,  as  at  Arcia  snr  Auibe  with  Napole- 
on»  he  sought  death  in  vain. 
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band   of  feitbful   followers,   immediately  com- 
menced bis  Anarch  for  Paris.     ^*  In  the  mean 
time,  the  king's  troops,  arrived  from  Grenoble,  had 
retreated,  and  taken  up  a  position  three  leagues 
from  Gorp,  between  the  lakes,  and  near  a  village. 
The  Emperor  reconnoitred  them.     He  found  his 
opponents  to  consist  of  one  battalion  of  the  3th 
foot,   a  company  of  sappers,    and    another  .of 
miners,  making  in  the  whole  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  men.     He  despatched  to  them  the  Chef 
d^EscadrqUy  Raoul.     They  refused  to  communi- 
cate with  him.     Napoleon,  turning  then  to  Mar- 
shal Bertrand,  observed,  *  %  has  deceived 
me.      Never  mind;-*-forward.'      Alighting  im- 
mediately from  his  hOrse,  he  marched  straight  to 
the  enemy,  followed  by  his  guard  with  retfcrsed 
arms.     *  What,  my  friends!*  exclaimed  he,  *do 
you  not  recognise  me  ?    I  am  your  Emperor :    if 
there  be  one  amongst  you  who  thirsts  for  my  life, 
he  may  now  glut  his  vengeance*  (laying  bare  his 
bosom):  '  here  I  am.'     An  unanimous  shout  of 
*  vwe  I'Empereur'  was  the  answer*.** 

"  At  the  review  in  May,  1815,  of  the  Paris 
national  guard,  reports  were  abroad  that  Napo- 
leon's life  would  be  attempted.  He  was  accord- 
ingly accompanied,  although  not  by  his  orders, 

♦  Vie  Prtvee  de  Napoleon*  M.  Fleury  dc  Chaubooloiw 
tome  ],  p.  174. 
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with  an  escort.  So  long  as  the  Emperor  passed 
the  ranks  slowly,  he  did  not  notice  the  precau- 
tions taken  for  his  safety ;  but,  on  quickening  his 
pace,  he  became  master  of  the  secret.  He  di- 
rectly stopped.  *  What  do  you  do  here  ?'  said 
be,  to  one  of  the  grenadiers,  ^  Go  about  your  bu- 
siness/ The  veteran,  who  trembled  for  the  fate 
of  his  general,  was  dilatory  in  obeying.  ^  Go 
about  your  business,'  repeated,  jocularly,  Napo- 
leon, at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  hearty  shake, 
*  I  will  not  suffer  any  attendants.  I  am  sur* 
rounded  by  loyal  Frenchmen  only,  and  am 
-equally  safe  with  them  as  with  you/  The  soi- 
di^s  retired*/' 

<*  Marshal  Soult  was  Major-^General  of  the 
French  army  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  at  the  end 
of  the  engagement.  Napoleon,  with  other  officers 
of  the  staff,  were  nearly  surrounded  by  the  British. 
The  Emperor  had  formed  a  battalion  of  his  guard 
into  a  square,  and  directed  the  fire  himself;  he 
appeared  determined  not  to  survive  the  fatal  day; 
he  wished  to  die  with  his  grenadiers,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  the  square,  when  the  major- 
general,  who  was  close  to  him,  said,  'Sire,  the 
enemy  is  fortunate  enough  already  /  and,  at  the 

*  Vie  Privte  de  Napoleon,  M.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon, 
vol.  1,  p.  332. 
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same  monent,  pulled  his  horse  into  the  road  to 
Charleroi*." 

These  seleotions,  taken  freia  a  nttmerbus  list, 
will  foe  sufficient,  M(e  are  ccmfident,  to  con- 
vince any  reasonable  person  of  the  coufa^  of 
Napoleon,  if  indeed  any  reasonaUe  person  could 
have  sufiered  his  judgment  so  fiir  to  err  as  to 
entertain  a  doubt  on  the  matter.  Three  out  of 
our  five  specimens,  it  will  not  escape  notice,  de- 
pict Napoleon  at  moments  when  the  reality  of  a 
man's  bravery  is  infinitely  more  put  to  the  test 
than  it  ever  is  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  closet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Cabi- 
net Secretary  Fain,  Napoleon  decided  on  dosing 
his  earthly  cares,  and,  as  far  as  depended  on  him- 
self, put  his  resolution  i  nto  effect.  On  another  oc* 
casion,  we  see  him  singly  walk  up  to  a  battalion 
of  his  enemies,  and  expose  his  breast  to  their  wea«- 

*  Campaign  in  Flanders,  1815;  General  Baron  Gourgand: 
p.  112:  Vide,  also,  Vie  Privte  de  Napoleon,  M.  Fleury  de 
Chaboulon,  vol.  2,  p.  186,  where  this  anecdote  it  related  in 
nearly  the  same  terms. 

At  a  battle  which  Frederick  the  Great  fought  against  tke  Rus- 
sians, near  Frankfort,  he  was  so  disheartened  by  ill  success,  that, 
anxious  for  death,  he  remained  quiet  under  the  terrible  fire  of 
the  enemy*s  artillery,  until  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  seized  his 
horse's  bridle  and  turned  the  animal  from  the  scene  of  his  md^ 
ter*s  discomfiture. — Mes  Souvenin  de  20  Ans  de  Sefowr  d  Bet" 
lin;  Thi4bault:  p.  255. 

t  Paris  Revisited;  J.  Scott:  p.  161. 
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pons;    wbilstv  9tiU  kiter^  he  deliberatdy  centers 
the  ranks  of  those  reported  to  be  his  foes^  and 
insists  on  the  guards  whose  zeal  uigied  them  to 
follow,  to  leave  kirn  to  his  i^te.     It  is  morally-^t 
is  physically  impossible  that  such  a  man  could 
have  been  a  coward*     However^  since  the  word 
has    been  uttered— since  the  opinion  has  been 
enforced,    and  by  one,  too,  who  ought  to  'have 
known  better, — we  will  not  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject witbput    accompanying  it  with   the  senti- 
ments  of  a  few  individuals,  who,  we  imagine, 
will  be  considered  quite  as  disinterested,  and  some- 
what better  informed  than  the  Editor  of  the  New 
Times  in  what  they  assert  concerning  Napoleon. 
.    In  February  of  1803  Napoleon  sent  a  person 
to  Louis  XVIIL,  then  at  Warsaw,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  him  to  renounce  the  throne  of 
France;  Louis's  answer  commenced  thus:--***! 
not  confound  M.  Buonaparte  with  those  who 
have  preceded  him ;  I  esteem  his  valour,  his  mU^ 
tary  talents;  I  am  pleased  with  several  acts  of  bis 
administration,"  &c.  &c. 

In  1814,  after  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba, 
he  sent  for  General  Count  Rapp  to  the  Thuille- 
ries;  the  conversation  that  ensued  was  of  some 
length,  and,  as  M.  Rapp  was  no  flatterer,  it  was 
mutually  carried  on  in  very  plain  terms: 

Napolem. — '^Have  you  read  Chateaubriand's 
pamphlet,  which  does  not  eveA  allow  me  courage 
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on  the  field  of  battle  ♦.     Have  you  not  sometimes 
seen  me  stand  fire  ?     Am  I  a  coward  ?" 

Rajpp. — "I  have  felt,  in  common  with  all  ho- 
nourable men,  indignation  at  an  accusation  as  bn- 
just  as  it  is  mean  f."  * 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  speaking  of  IJIapo- 
leon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  observes,  in  a  let- 
ter  to  his  mother,  Lady  Mornington,  that  his 
great  antagonist  did  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
him^.  that  he  fought  the  fight  with  infinite  skill, 
perseverance,  and  bravery,  atid  this,  modestly  adds 
the  duke,  *4  declare,  without  thereby  claiming 
any  superior  merit  to  royselff.^' 

But  we  have  another  voucher  for  Napoleon, 
superior  to  one  and  all  that  we  have  produced; 
yes,  a  voucher  that,  wijb  the  Editor,  must  appear 
first  and  foremost  in  rank, — ^more  weighty  than 
the  testimony  of  Louis  XVIlL,--moDe-  impar- 
^1  than  Count  Happ's  of)inioii,-*-iaiore  disin* 
terested  than  that  of  Wellington;  this  paragon 

^  It  appears  from  this  that  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times 
must  lose  the  merit  of  having  heen  the  first  person  to  ciroulate 
doubt*  ra^>eQCing  Napoleon's  courage.  M.  de  Ghateaubriaiid 
felt  no  scruple  in  serring  under  him,  whom,  when  he  eeased 
to  be  the  Jupiter  Umnant,  he  Mi  «s  liule  scruple'in  abinii^. 
Napoleon,  in  speaking  of  the  author  of  Aiala,  says  that,  whibt 
be  was  in  power  he  was  one  of  the  most  abject  of  his  aattereis, 
andthat«^^7etoi*imcfeottiAj*e5^tcrtfc*fintwrunoa^ 
— JVopoleoii  m  ExiU ;  B.  O'Meara:  vol.  2,  p.  16  and  364. 

t  Memoirs  of  Oenertl  CountRapfH  p,  324. 
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of  witnesses  is  the  Editor  oi  the  New  Times, 
whom  we  are  delighted  to  produce  versus  kim^ 
self. 

This  liberal  journalist,  in  promulgating  his  opi«* 
nions  of  Napoleon;  Asserts: — 

<*  That  Buonaparte  must  have  possessed  very 
considerable  military  talents  is  clear*,  and  of  me- 
chanical courage  he  appears  to  have  had  as  niuch 
as  other  menf ." 

For  this  unexpected  confession,  we  certainly 
feel  indebted  to  the  Editor,  not,  however,  for  his 
candour,  but  because  it  enables  us  substantially 
to  refute  his  chaige  of  cowardice  :-^ 

■       **  *Ti8  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoiflt  with  his  own  petar.** 

We  shall  be  happy  to  have  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  the  Editor's  statements  explained  to 
us; — apparent  we  are  bound  to  presume  them, 
since  we  cannot  suppose,  ihat  he  who  asserts  his 

*  This  avowal  has  been  made  by  all  who,  Itte  the  Editor 
of  the  New  Times,  think  to  perform  a  duty  by  abusing  Napo- 
leon ;  even  our  poet  laureat,  the  author  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  of 
many  works  of  less  dubious  loyalty,  cannot  but  own  that  <*  Na- 
poleon*s  military  genius  was  of  the  highest  order,  hh  tedents 
of  the  most  imposing  kind.**— *Vide  Hutory  of  the  Peninsular 
War;  Southey:  vol.  1,p.  19. 

t  Vide  New  Times  journal,  September,  1822. 
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sole  object  in  writing  to  1>e  the  discovery  of  truth, 
should  harbour  a  wish  to  bhw  hot  and  cold  in  the 
same  breath.  We  call  for  the  definition  of  a  cou- 
rageous coward. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

DECLARATION  OF  NAPOLEON  CONCERNING  THE 
LAW  OF  NATIONS. 


*<  Whbn  Buonaparte  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  pull 
off  the  mask,  he  declared,  in  a  fermal  state  paper,  that  the 
law  of  nations  was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  owed  it  to  himself  and 
his  glory  to  dictate  to  all  continental  powers  the  conduct  they 
shoald  pursue  towards  England.*' — New  Times,  September, 
1822. 


Pqob.  Napoleon !  We-find  him  .at  ladt  trip- 
ping; be  is  cAnght  ^flagrtmte  delicto;  and  the 
sole  diminution  to  the  joy  of  the  victory,  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  Editor  of  the  Nev^  Times,  its  too  easy 
aqquiaition. 

He  who,  from  a  humble  Qnsigncy^  obtained  for 
bis  brow  an  imperial  and  royal  diadem,  suffered 
himsdf,  in  an  evil  moment,  to  be  overcome  by 
the  common  weakness  of  our  nature,  and,  strange 
to  say,  grew  haughty  in  prosperity.  The  occur- 
rence was,  indeed,  prodigious;  and  yet,  without 
any  vast  research,  history  offers  examples  of  mor- 
tal folly  equal  to  that  of  which  the  indiscreet  Na- 
poleon was  culpable. 

Q  2 
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The  Editor  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us 
in  what  state  paper  the  terrible  sentence  of  the 
conqueror  of  millions  was  pronounced;  allowing 
it,  however,  to  have  gone  forth  in  the  identi.cal 
terms  which  the  Editor  asserts  it  to  have  done,  to 
one  who  had  searched  a  little  deeper  into  the  re** 
cesses  of  the  human  heart  than  this  learned  Tiie^ 
ban,  the  thunder,  with  which  the  modern  Alex* 
ander  thought  fit  to  terrify  his  allies,  would  not, 
we  imagine,  have  given  rise  to  any  unusual  aston- 
ishment.    Whilst  society  remains  in  its  pceaevt 
state,  weakness  will  ever  be  distrustful, — ^neces- 
sity will  ever  be  daring, — misery  will  ever  sinli 
into  meanness, — ^poverty  will  ever  beget  fraud,— 
power  will  ever  excite  injustice^^-^nd  prpsperi^ 
will  ever  swell  into  presumption;   nor  nwd/Wi 
a  single  example  from  Fiance  to  conviAGe  iw^ 
these  truths:  lest,  however,  their  application' to 
our  own  country  should  be  doubted,  it  is  proper 
to  state,  that  leaders  amongst  ourselves,  high^Jif 
rank,  and  renowned  for  wisdom  and  taleati  bwfi 
also,  in  the  overflowing  of  their  joyous  sonlsi 
given  currency  to  commands,  in  terms  to  the  fbA 
as  objectionable  as  the  phraseology  of  Napoleon ; 
and,  to  enumerate  one  amongst  many  notable  in- 
stances^, we  will  adduce  that  light  of  his  age^ 

*  We  had  selected  aevend  exanplet  for  the  edification  of  our 
readeiB ;  the  fear  of  fatiguing  them  has  induced  ua  to  omit  them ; 
perhaps,  however,  the  foHowinfc  fact  will  be  acceptable:— In 
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the  immortal  Chatham,  prime  minister  of  Bri- 
tain, who,  standing  in  his  place. in  the  Peeis' 
House  of  Parliament,  flushed  with  success  and 
big  in  self-conceit,  proclaimed  aloud  to  the  world— 
•*  That  not  a  cannon  should  be  fired  on  Europe's 

1799,  Lovd  Auckland,  ambassador  eitraordinBTy  to  ifae  States 
Geaeral  of  the  United  Provinces,  laid  befoie  their  high 
migfilinesse^,  by  order  of  his  court,  certain  documents,  refer- 
ring to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
Ei^land;  in  doing  which,  his  excellency  thought  proper  to 
speak  of  the  persons  at  the  head  o^  the  French  government  in 
these  terms :— - 

<*Not  four  years  ago,  some  wretches^  assuming  the  title  of 
philosophers,  had  the  presumption  to  think  themselves  capa- 
ble 9f  establishing  a  new  system  of  civil  society.  In  order  to* 
realize  that  dream  of  their  vanity,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
Overthrow  and  destroy  all  received  notions  of  subordination, 
ttittnners,  and  religion,  which  have  hitherto  founded  all  the 
secwky,  happiness,  and  consolation  of  the  human  race ; — dieir 
^ytrnptive  projects  have  but  top  well  succeeded:  but  the  ef- 
fects of  the  new.  system  which  they  endeavoured  to  introduce 
served  only  to  show  the  imbecility  and  viUany  of  its  authors, 
fhe  events  which  so  rapidly  followed  each  other  since  that 
epoch  surpass,  in  atrocity,  all  which  had  ever  polluted  the 
pSBeftpf  history;— property^  liberty,  security,  even  life  itself, 
have  been  deemed  play-thbgs  in  the  hands  of  infomous  men, 
who  are  the  slaves  of  the  most  licentious  passions,  of  rapine, 
enmity,  and  ambition.*'— Vide  New  Amudl  RegisUr,  1793, 
p.  78. 

We  are  no  apologists  for  the  itidivtduals  of  whom  Lord 
Auckland  speaks ;  but  was  his  lordship's  the  language  of  dis- 
cretion and  moderation?— We  anticipate  the  reply,— it  was 
not.' 
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ground,  without  the  previous  permission  of  Eng- 
land.'*   The  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  ^s  deter- 
mination in  the  breast  of  Chatham  burst  forth 
afr^^  from  the  bodom  of  Napoleon.     The  sons 
of  Albion  were  successful  under  Pitt,  and   Pitt 
issued  his  decrees;  the  children  of  Gaul  gained^ 
tor  a  period^  the  ascendancy  under  Napoleon,  and 
Napoleon  promulgated  his  resolves.    The  right 
which  the  one  efxercised  was  about  equal  to  that 
practised  by  the  other;  the  first  was  British  bom- 
bast; the  second,  French  rodomantade:  let  tlie 
casuist  point  out  the  difference.     Nor  must  he 
who  aims  at  impartiality  confine  alone  his  scru- 
tiny to  the  conduct  of  the  most  powerful  empires. 
In  every  spot  man  differs, — in  every  spot  he  is 
alike;  he  issues  from  the  womb  an  atom,  absorbed 
in  self,  and  whether  a  western  or  an  eastern  sun 
shines  upon   his  visage,   he  descends  into  the 
grave   with   scarce   ai   feeling   more  expandeid. 
Since  the  creation  of  the  world,   this  law   of 
self-love  has  governed  its  inhabitants;  and  it  will 
continue  to  direct  them  until  chaos  and  eternity 
again  becbine  identified. 

When,  in  1792,  the  Duke  of  BfiiUdiVick,  at 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies, 
invaded  France,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  from 
which  we  shall  select  a  few  paragraphs*  :-«- 

•  New  Annual  Register,  1792,  p.  33  and  following. 
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**  I,  the  underwritten,  do  decliire, 

^*  4.  That  the  national  guards  are  caUed  upon 

to  preserve,  provisionally,  tranquillity  in  towns 

and  in  the  country ;  to  provide  for  the  personal 

safety  and  property  of  all  Frenchmen,  until  the 

arrival  of  the  troops  belonging  to  their  imperial 

and  royal  majesties,  or  until  orders  be  given  to 

the  contrary,  on  pain  iff  being  personally  respon* 

sible:  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  national  guards 

as  shall  fight  against  the  troops  of  the  two  allied 

cotirts,  and  who  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their 

hands,  shall  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  punished 

as  rebels  to  their  king,  and .  as  disturbers  of  the 

public  peace. 

"  5.  That  the  general  officers,  the  subalterns  and 
soldiers  of  the  regular  French  troops,  are  equally 
called  upon  to  return  to  their  former  allegiance, 
and  to  submit  immediately  to  the  king,  their  legl« 
timate  sovereign. 

*^  6.  That  the  members  of  departments,  districts, 
and  municipalities,  shall  be  equally  responsible, 
on  pain  of  losing  their  heads  and  estates^  for  all 
the  conflagrations,  for  all  the  murders,  and  for  all 
the  pillage,  which  they  shall  suffer  to  take  place, 
and  which  they  shall  not  have  in  a  public  man-> 
ner  attempted  to  prevent,  within  their  respective 
territories ;  that  they  shall  also  be  obliged  to  con- 
tinue their  functions  until  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  when  set  at  full  liberty,  shall  make  fuN 
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ther  arrangenieatat  or  u&til  furthetr  eideis  be  giveo 
in  his  Dame* 

^*  7.  That  the  iababitantBOf  towoa,  bourgs,  and 
YiUag^t  who  khM  dare,  to  defend .  themielves 
against  the  troops^  of  their  imperial  and  royal  tu- 
jesties^  and  to  five  upon  them,  either  in  open  coun- 
try or  through  half^pen  doqrs  or  windows  of  their 
bonseSf  shall  be  pumehed  imtantfy  according  to 
the  figmrau^  rules  of  war,  or  their  houaes  shall 
be  demolished  or  burned. 

'^  8.  The  city  qf  Paris,  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
without  distinction,  shall  be  called  upon  to  sub- 
mit, instantly  and  without  delay ^  to  the  king;  to 
set  that  prince  at  full  liberty ;  and  to  insure  to 
his  and  to  all  royal  persons  that  inviolability  atod 
respect  which  are  due  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nations  to  sovereigns,— their  imperials  and 
royal  majesties  ^making  personally  re^ppnsible, 
for  all  events,  on  pain  ^losing  their  heads^  pur- 
suant to  military  trials,  without  hopes  qf  pardon^ 
all  the  members  qf  the  National  Assembly,  ^  the 
Department  qf  the  District  ^  qf  the  Municipality^ 
and  (^  the  National  Guards  ^Parisi  Justices  ^ 
the  Peaee^  and  others  whom  it  may  concern ;  and 
their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  farther  de- 
clare, on  their  faith  and  word  of  emperoi^  and  king, 
that  if  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries  be  forced  or 
insulted,  if  the  least  violence  be  offered,  the  least 
outrage  done  to  their  majesties  the  king,  queen, 
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and;  thfe  ipyal  fiittiily;    if  they  be  not  immedi- 
ately placed  in  safety  and  set  at  liberty,  they  will 
inflict  on  those  who  deserve  it  the  most  ex- 
empkffy  and  ever*memonible  aveo^g  punish- 
naentss  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  tom^tary 
emeetitkm^  and  exponog  it  to  Mai  destruction; 
and  the  rebels  who  shall  be  guilty  of  Ulqsfal  fesist- 
ance  shall  su£fer  the  ponishments  which  4hey 
aliaU  have  deserved*.    Their  imperial  and. royal 
majesties  proiBise,  on  the  contrary,  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Paris,  to  employ  their 
good  offices  with  his  most  Christian  majesty,  to 
obtain  for  them  a  pardon  for  their  insults  and  er- 
rors, and  to  adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  for 
die  security  of  their  persons  and  prc^eHy,  pro- 
vided they  speedily  and  strictly  conform  to  the 
above  injunctions. 

^^CflARLfis  William  Ferdinand, 

^      ^  ^  "Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg. 

f^(>Ue9ils,  93<A«^,  1799/' 

We  recommend  this  decree  of  their  imperial 
and  royal  mcyesties  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to 
the  consideration  of  our  readers;  we  shall  not  in- 
quire whethfv:  its  tenor  was  rigidly  enforced, — we 
should  imagine  that  it  was  not,*— the  authors 
of  it  would  themselves  have  found  the  disadvan- 
tage of  commencing  p  war  of  extermiaation  ;  but 
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the  laoguage,-^wbat  are  we  to  say  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  his  Highness  of  Bninswick  deli* 
vered  himself  ?     Is  it  possible  to  adopt  expres- 
sions more  iDSttlting,  or  more  likely  to  defeat  the 
obgect  which  the  declaration  assumes  to  have  in 
view.?    Yet  we  hear  of  Napoleon's  foolish  asser- 
tions, without  being  reminded  tteit  he  was  but  one 
out  of  the  many  whom  success  has  bewildered^ 
The  truth  is,  that,  in  179S,  France  was  supposed- 
to  lie: prostrate;  and  Austria,  in  conjunction  with 
Prussia,  thought  the  time  was* now< come  forUiem 
to  wield  the  seeptre  of  doaHnion,-^hence  ^. 
proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Bruiiswiek ;  we  aro  ooft 
surprised  at  this,— perhaps  we  should  have  been 
surprised  had  it  been  otherwise:  by  turn»  the  tor* 
mentor  and  the  tormeDted««-^uch  is  the.  nature  of 
that  creeper  called  man,  and,  whether  he-be  French, 
Austrian,  or  Prussian,  let  chance  but  tbrowJn  his 
way  the  preponderating  power,  and  he  will  as 
surely  abuse  it  as  that  the  night  follows  the  day. 
Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  those  who 
pretend  to  carry  the  law  of  nations  into  effect; 
but  we  must,    for   a    few   min\jtes,   direct  our 
thonghts  towards  that  law  itseIf,-*-towards  that 
law  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  which  we  find 
practised  so  little.    If  we  were  to  ask  in  what  the 
law  of  nations  consists,  we  sh6uld  be  answered,  in 
the  law  of  God,  of  nature,  of  i*easou,  of  treaty,  and 
of  custom.     Imposilig  explanation !     But  the  law 
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of  God  and  of  nature,  what  is  it  but  a  law-  which 
every  sinner  has  on  his  tongue — and  which  few 
indeed  entwine  around  their  hearts?  The  law  of 
treaty  and  of  custom  is  religiously  kept  as  long  as, 
and  no  I<»iger  than,  the  parties  adhering  to  them  be- 
nefit by  the  one,  and  conceive  the  other  conducive 
to  their  advantage.  Whatever  the  contrary  opi- 
nion happens  to  prevail,  sages  of  profound  know* 
ledge  and  of  most  awful  erudition  are  never  wanting 
to  prove  that  treaties  were  made  only  to  be  broken « 
and  customs- only  to  be  annulled*  The  law  of 
reason  seems^  too,  as  little  followed  by  commune 
nities  as  any  other;  for  since  no  two  men  ever  in- 
variably agreed  upon  what  was  reasonable,  so  like* 
wise  have  no  two  nations  ever  invariably  coin^ 
cided  in  opinion.  Thus,  whilst  England  calls 
the  late  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  armiea  of  France 
the  very  opposite  to  reason,  the  French  go-^ 
veriftnent,  composed  of  men  equal,  we  are  told 
by  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times,  in  talent  aad 
honour. to  our  own,  arrive  at  a  conclusion  pre* 
cisely  the  reverse.  Whatever  interpretation,  then, 
may  be  given  theoretically  to  the  law  of  nations, 
reduced  to  practice,  it  unfortunately  admits  but 
of  one  clear  definition,  and  that  may  be  comr 
prised  in  a  single  word,-;/br^^.  The  law  of  the 
strongest, — that  by  which  the  wolf  devours  the 
lamb)  is  the  real  law  oC  nations ;  and,  whatever 
ingenious  lawyers  or  intriguing  statesmen  may  ad* 
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vance  to  the  contrary,  we  never  fail  to  find  tbem 
disowning  by  their  actions  what  they  advocate  by 
their  lips. 

Two  nughty.  empires  disagree;  both  are 
equally  well  versed  in  the  law  of  nations ;  both, 
therefore,  are  enabled  to  compose  voluminous 
manifestos,  in  which  that  law  is  laid  down  by 
bofh  with  equal  perspicuity  and  apparent  impair- 
tiality :  but  words  have  their  limits,  and  are  only 
the  forerunners  of  blows.  After  a  due  display  of 
official  duplicity,  the  tragedy  begins;  the  first 
deeply-injur^  power  marches  one  hundred  thou- 
sand bayonets  into  the  field;  the  second,  not 
less  aggrieved,  uses  still  greater  exertion,  and 
brings  forward  just  double  the  number  of  com- 
batants to  establish  its  rights.  To  work  the  he- 
roes go.  It  would  be  a  sight  even  for  Pandemo- 
nium to  witness  with  what  fury  the  lords  of  the 
creation  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  and  with  how 
much  glory  the  meekest  of  mankind  may,  on 
such  an  occasion,  become  a  monster*.     Human 

*  A  young  oflker  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  who  was  re- 
markable for  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  was  observed,  in 
the  course  of  the  fight,  to  become  perfectly  furious,  and,  like 
another  Richard,  to  seek,  in  the  hottest  of  the  fray,  with  how 
many  Richmonds  he  could  stain  his  blade.  **  You  are  uncom- 
monly savage  to-day,**  a  friend  remarked  to  him;  <<Yes,*'  re- 
plied the  youth,  **  we  are  here  for  that  purpose,  and  he  is  the 
best  man  who  kills  most  of  the  enemy/* 
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exertions,  however,  have,  also,  their  boundary; 
the  struggle  at  last  grows  faint;  the  contending 
harlequins,  welter  in  blood  ;  conquered  and  con- 
querors, alike  relax,  and  fortune  declares  for  the 
larger  force;  the  beaten  retire  to  re<iruit  their 
strength ;  the  victor  to  render  thanksgivings  unto 
God  for  his  infinite  mercies,  and  to  propound  the 
law  of  nations  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  his 
own  inclinations  ^ :  dispute  the  authority  who  dare* 
Thus  has  the  current  of  worldly  afiairs  ever  run, 
and,  if  experience  can  at  all  be  taken  for  our  guide, 
thus  it  will  proceed,  as  long  as  the  great  globe  shall 
continue  its  course.  Did  not  Louis  XIV.  prove, 
according  to  his  account,  that  the  law  of  nations 
was  with  him,  when  he  seized  upon  Alsace,  and 
overthrew  with  his  troops  the  weaker  state  of  Hol- 

*  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  teaacious  every  government 
is  of  reserving  to  itself-the  power  of  interpreting  the  law  of  na*' 
tions  after  its  own  fashion.  At  the  eonfereiiee  of  Cholilbn,  itf 
18^14^  FVanoe.dfeaiaBdedthe  iibexty  of  conuneice  B»d  the  free* 
dom  of  the  seas ;  on  which  the  British  plenipotentiaries  de* 
clared,  **  That  all  discussion  on  the  maritime  code  would  be 
contrary  to  the  usages  hitherto  observe^  in  negotiations'  of  a 
nature  similar  to  the  present, — that  Great  Britain  does  not  de- 
mand from*  and  will  not  grant  to  other  nations  any  concession 
relative  to  rights  which  she  considers  to  be  mutuallyobligatory, 
and  of  a  nature  only  to  be  regulated  by  the  £311;  ofncUums^  ex* 
cept  in  the  instances  where  these  same  laws  have  been  modi- 
fied by  special  conventions  between  particular  states,**— Afo- 
njucript  of  1811 ;  Baron  Fain :  p.  337,  338. 
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land?  Was  net  the  law  of  nations  with  Prussia, 
according  to  Frederick,  when  be  conmienced  his 
mad  career  in  Silesia*?      Was  it  not  equally  ao 

*  ,The  succession  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  to  the  pofr- 
sessiotis  of  her  father,  Charles  VI.,  was  secured  by  the  prag- 
matio  sanction,  and  by  the  guarantees  of  the  various  powers  of 
Ete'ope:  bqt  Prince  Bugeae>  with  his  accustomed  fotesigbi, 
Myised  the  eroperor  to  rely  mber  on  2Q0s0(K)  soldiers  ll^n 
qniany  parchment  guamntees,— and  he  was  right;  for  no 
sooner  was  life  extinct  in  Charles  Vl«»  than  his  daughter^  who 
was  helpless  and  young,  was  immediately  attacked  by  those 
i^bo  had  promised  to  defend  her  cause,  amongst  whom  was 
fiiedeTick  of  Prussisy  b/for  the  most  powerful  and  dangevoss 
of  the  a^saibmts.  When  Oammth,  the-imp^rial  envoy:  Ik^Bar- 
Uotjnfonned  his  opurt  thftt  a  stoon  was  gathering,  aad  that  jt 
might  possibly  burst  in  Silesia,  the  council  of  the  queen  re- 
plied from  Viennaj  "  We  will  not,  we  cannot  give  faith  to  the 
intelligence  you  send.**  The  entrance  of  the  Prussian  trbops 
into  the  country  speedily  cleared  up  all  doubts  on  the  8ub|eGt 
Psevious  to  ordering  thi^irdnarch,  Ferdinand  sea4  Count  Goiler 
tcr  propose  terms  of  oopcillation,  although  his  ^niiety  to  com* 
mence  opecations.  was  such,  that  he  would  not  even  ^llow  his 
own  ambscssador  time  to  arrive  at  the  Austrian  capitalj  but  ac- 
tually invaded .  Stasia  twdidays  before  the  count  $ft  ibot  in 
Vienna,  la  this  marauding  attack'we.oan  4nd  'but  ane  gaqd 
tcait  in  Frederick.  There  were  not  wanting  wretches  to  re- 
commend the  taotto  of  Pro  Deo  e$  Patrid  being  inscribed  on 
the'  colours ;  but  the  king  with  gfeat  ho(u>ur  objected  to  the 
Pro  Dto^  observing  that  it  was  improper  to  couple  the  qame 
of  God  with  the  disputes  of  jnen ;  that  the  business  refert«d  to 
the  conquest  of  a  province,  and  not  to  any  religious  matter.-— 
flltooyy  of  louts  XIV.     Voltaire,— vol.  4,  p.  5i— Hwtoirc  de 
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when  the  same  Frederick,  in  17^6,  marched,  dur- 
ing profound  peace,  into  Saxony  ?  Did  not  the 
partitioners  of  Poland  incontestably  prove,  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  that  they  but  followed  the 
law  of  nations  when  they  committed  their  ac- 
cursed robberies  ?  Have  we  not  seen  the  allies, 
iQ  their  famous  declaration  of  Frankfort,  appeal 
to  the  law  of  nations  before  they  crossed  the 
Rhine,  to  break  that  promise  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment  of  publishing  it,  they  did  not  intend  to  ful- 
fil? To  talk,  therefore,  of  the  law  of  nations,  is 
a  mere  waste  of  words.  The  ^*  ultima  ratio  re^ 
gum^^  is  the  only  law  that  nations  acknowledge; 
and  however  individuals  may,  and  in  some  cases 
we  believe  do,  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  true 
spirit  of  law  and  of  justice,  yet  between  state  and 
state  no  other  code  than  that  enforced  by  vio* 
lence  is  in  reality  practised;  and  the  king  who 
IS  not  prepared  at  the  cannon's  mouth  to  prove 
his  knowledge  in  this  code,  will  find,  when  too 
late,  that  the  choicest  selections,  either  from  the 
lex  scripta  or  the  lex  fwn  scripta^  will  fail  to 
produce  conviction  *. 

fVmce,  Lacretelie,  vol.  2,  p.  222.— History  of  My  Own  Twi«t. 
Frederick  the  Great,  part  1 ;  pp.  96,  97.— History  of  Eng^ 
land,  SmolIeU,  vol.  4,  pp.  62,  80.  • 

*  An  amusing  instance  is  given  by  Prince  Eugene  o(  his 
respect  for  the  law  of  nations.  In  1701,  this  general,  finding- 
it  convenient,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  military  movementSf 
to  violate   the  territory  of  the   neutral  republic  of  Tren- 
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Napoksofi's  declaration  signified,  in  reality,  no- 
thing. It  left  matters  as  it  found  them.  It  made 
the  sovereigns  to  whom  it  was  addressed  neither 
weaker  nor  strongs.  It  took  not  from  them, 
whenever  their  power  would  admit,  the  facility  of 
explaining  both  Puffendorf  and  Vattel according  to 
their  own  ideas;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  ^^brulum 
/khnen^*  of  their  friend  could  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  boasting  of  an  uncheqnered 
career, — ^tbe  ebullition  of  a  bloated  success, — the 
impudent  flourish  of  the  spoiled  ehild  of  fortune. 

ton,  did  not  of  course  hesitate  one  moment  to  make  the 
infringement.  Wishing*  however,  in  fine  words  to  act  le« 
gaily,  he  despatched,  he  says,  one  of  bis  staff  to  offer 
his  escuses  to  the  serene  republic  ibr  his  want  of  delicacy. 
His  highness  continues.*—**  C^eUiii  luUaadB  lacker  k  grmnd 
mot  de  dreonatances  impirieuseep  de  mal  entendus,  et  de  ttncer* 
tUnde  d'un  aveu  general  dans  une  repuhligue^  aussije  n*y  man,' 
quaipas. — La  raisonfavorise  les  gros  escadrons.*^ — Memoirs  du 
Prince  Eugene^  pp.  36,  37. 

The  same  contempt  fortbe  law  of  nations  was  sliown  by  Prbce 
Schwartzenbetg.  when  he  determined  on  attacking  France,  in 
1814.  on  the  side  of  Switzerland.  No  sooner  was  the  con- 
venience of  the  plan  felt,  than  the  Swiss  were  immediately 
made  to  perceive  that  their  conduct  had  not  been  strictly  im- 
partial; and  as  their  general.  M.  de  Wattevillet  bad  only 
12.000  men  to  oppose  150.000.  he  was  not  long  in  yielding* 
It  is  bui  fair  to  state,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  first  ob- 
jected to  this  violation  of  a  neutral  territory ;  but  be.  too.  was 
speedily  convinced  by  his  generals,  that  delicacy  was  not  ap« 
propriate  to  the  occasion. — Memoir  of  the  Operations  of  the 
AlHed  Armies  in  1813  and  1814;  Loi4  Buighenh :  p.  87. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

CROSSNESS  OF  NAPOLEON. 


**  B0ONAPARTB  wanted  troth;— he  wanted  dignity;— he* 
wtolec}.  the  mannera  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  honesty  of  a 
man.**— JVtfio  Tnjie»,  Seplember,  1822.  «  > 


PuBi«ic  men  are,  we  know,  pu^ilic  pn^^erty) 
audi  as  such,  must  expect  to  have  their  conduct 
investigated  by  the  public;  but  even  investigation 
should  have  its  limits,  although,  to  judge  from  the 
strictures  of  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times,  we 
mu^t  suppose  that  Napoleon  ought,  in  bis  esti- 
mation, to  have  been  debarred  from  the  benefit  of 
this  charitable  rule.     The  vices,  the  foibles,  the 
weaknesses,  the  most  trivial  defects,  have,  when 
dispoverable  in  Napoleon,  been  laid  hold  of  with. 
8uct)b»  fmUciQW  pleasure,  to  make  his  character  ap^ 
peat  bofbconteniptibie  aiid^  wicked,  that,  in  com- 
mon fairness,  we  thidk  we  are  entitled  to  inquire 
whether,  in  his  unguarded  moments,  Napoleon 
really  was  the  low-bred,  vulgar  fellow,  that  the. 
Editftf  striven  to  make  him  oot,  or  whether  he  was; 
not,  at  least,  borne  in^  countenance  by  those  who 
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now  so  triumphantly  dwell  upon  bis  failings.  We 
like  comparisons ; — "  Why  beholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest 
not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye." 

Napoleon  was,  the  Editor  tells  us,  a  great  black- 
guard;— ^he  was  deficient  in  dignity; — he  was  ig- 
norant of  the  manners  of  a  gentleman : — and,  as 
to  honesty,  the  word  had  not  a  place  in  his  voca- 
bulary. Napoleon  has  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  and  he  has  been  supplanted  by  the  de- 
scendant of  twenty  kings, — by  a  gentleman, — a 
scholar,— a  man  of  delicacy  and  of  honour.  We 
will,  then,  look  to  this  flower  of  knighthood. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion (1791),  Monsieur,  now  Louis  XVIIL,  ef- 
fected his  escape  from  Paris.  He  left  the  capital 
the  same  night  as  his  brother,  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVL;  and,  by  the  exertions  of  the  young 
Count  d'Avaray,  arrived  in  safety  at  Bruxelles. 
The  journal  which  hid  majesty  has  thought  fit  to 
publish  of  his  flight  lies  now  before  us,  and,  as 
we  cannot  be  accused  of  partiality  when  we  pro«> 
duce  the  very  words  of  the  author,  we  shall 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  ^ive,  in  all  its  original  purity,  the  language  of 
the  monarch.  We  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  it  appear,  and  from  the  lips  of  royalty  too, 
that  if  Napoleon  was  not  always  immaculate, 
neither  is  his  successor. 
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^'  As  soon  as  my  valet  de  chambre  was  gone, 
I  got  up,  and  closing  carefully  the  curtains  of  my 
bed,  and  taking  with  me  the  few  things  which  I 
wanted,  I  got  into  my  closet,  and  shut  the  door ; 
and  from  that  moment,  whether  from  a  presen* 
timent,  or  from  my  confidence  in  d'Avaray, 
I  thought  myself  out  of  France.  I  put  in  the 
pockets  of  my  robe  de  chambre  three  hundred 
louis  which  I  took  with  me,  and  passed  into 
the  private  apartment  where  d'Avaray  was  wait- 
ing for  me,  after  having  bad  a  very  serious  alarm ; 
for,  when  he  had  attempted  to  enter  it,  the  key 
would  not  turn  in  the  lock :  a  thousand  fancies, 
one  worse  than  the  other,  had  passed  through  his 
mind:  at  last,  however,  he  thought  of  turning  the 
key  the  other  way,  which  happened  to  be  the 
right  one. 

'^  D'Avaray  dressed  me,  and  when  I  was  so,  I 
remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  my  cane,  and  a 
second  snuff-box  which  I  wished  to  bring  away: 
I  was  going  back  to  look  for  them,  but  d^Avaray 
^ould  not  permit  such  rashness,  and  I  did  not 
persist  in  my  intention.  The  clothes  fitted  me 
very  well,  but  the  wig  was  a  little  too  tight : 
however,  as  it  fitted  tolerably,  and  as  I  was  re- 
solved whenever  I  could  to  keep  a  large  round  hat 
with  a  great  tri-coloured  cockade  over  my  eyes, 
the  ill  fitting  of  the  wig  did  not  give  us  much 
trouble. 

R  2 
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^^  In  crossing  the  private  apartments,  d'Avaray 
told  me  that  there  was  a  carriage  like  our  own 
waiting  in  the  great  court  of  the  Luxembouig : 
this  made  him  uneasy,  but  I  quieted  him  by  ac- 
quainting him  that  it  was  my  wife's;  yet,  when 
we  were  on  the  stairs,  he  desired  me  to  wait,  and 
went  to  see  if  it  were  still  there.  Not  seeing  it, 
he  returned,  saying,  ^Come  along  with  me* — ^I 
am  ready ^^  I  replied ;  and  we  proceeded  to  our 
carriage,  which  was  a  WMt^vis.  By  accident  I 
had  placed  myself  with  my  back  to  the  horses. 
*  What,*  said  d'Avaray,  *  you  are  ceremonious/ 
^  Faith,'  said  I,  ^  here  I  am/  He  did  not  persist 
in  his  compliment,  and,  directing  the  coachman 
to  drive  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  we  left  the  Luxeoob- 
boui^»/' 

'This  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  ia  a  very 
high  style,  either  of  writing  or  feeling ;  and,  as 
we  are  informed  that  the  king  himself  corrected 
the  press  of  the  French  copy,  we  are  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  manner  in  which  the  few  wofds  of 
English  are  printed;  but  we  confess  that  the 
passage  which  immediately  follows  excites  diffe- 
rent sensations  f:' — 

*  Royal^Memoin  of  the  French  Revolution,  oontsiniog  a 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Bruielles  and  Cobkntz  in  1791,  by 
Monsieur,  now  Louis  XVIII.;  p.,  91  and  following. 

t  The  observations  on  many  of  the  eztiacts  which  we  shall 
give  from  the  Journal  of  Louis  XVIII.  are  taken,  without  the 
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"  My  joy  which  I  felt  at  having  escaped  from 
my  prison,  a  joy  which  d' Avaray  sincerely  shared,' 
turned  all  our  thoughts  towards  gaiety;  and  ac- 
cordingly our  first  impulse^  after  crossing  the 
threshold)  was  to  sing  a  verse  of  the  parody  of 
the  opera  of  Penelope: — 

" « Ca  ira  Wen, 
*  Ca  prend  bien, 
*  lis  ne  se  doutent  de  rien*.'  *' 

'  We  should  have  thought  the  fear  with  which 
this  prince  regarded  his  own  gaolers  might  have 
given  him  some  sympathetic  alarm  for  the  fate  of 
his  wife,  his  brother,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  and 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  at  that  mo- 
ment in  the  agonies  of  escape ;  and  we  are  a  little 
surprised  that  the  prince  did  not  express  his  joy 

least  alteration,  from  No.  56  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  can  flatter  ourselves  in  agreeing  with  the 
writers  of  that  eminent  work ;  on  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, our  opinions  happen  to  coincide  so  completely  with 
Uieir*s  that  we  shall  embrace  the  fortunate  circumstance  to 
present  our  ideas  in  a  lai^uage  which  we  should  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  imitate,  and  of  which,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magasme  (July,  1833,  p.  82), 
BIr.  Croker,  the  Admiralty  secretary,  is  the  author.  We  shall 
distinguish  the  royal  from  the  critical  remarks,— -the  one  by  a 
double,  the  other  by  a  sii^le  comma,  although  we  are  well 
aware  that  the  sterling  gold  of  the  latter  would  incur  but  little 
risk  of  being  mistaken  for  the  tinsel  of  the  former. 
*  Journey  to  Bruxelles,  p.  94. 
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in  a  more  appropriate  manner,  wh^n  we  find,  in  a 
subsequent  passage,  that  he  possessed  sentiments 
of  religion  ahnost  amounting  to  superstitioM. 
When  he  topk  leave  of  bis  sister,  the  saint-like 
Elizabeth,  she  presented  him  with  a  crucifix,  say- 
ing,  "  dear  brother,  you  are  blessed  with  a  sense 
of  religion ;  allow  me  to  give  you  this  image, 
which  cannot  but  bring  you  happiness."  "  I  ac- 
cepted it,  as  may  be  well  believed,  with  equal 
pleasure  and  gratitude*."  *  These  sentiments  were 
strangely  evinced  in  the  sequel.  In  the  course 
of  the  journey  the  prince  used  to  amuse  himself 
in  examining  the  physiognomies  of  the  postil- 
ions, and  in  judging  by  their  looks  whether  he 
was  likely  to  be  well  or  ill  driven  the  next 
stage.  •  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  ob- 
serves :' — 

**  This  postilion  justified  but  too  well  the  in- 
ierence  which  I  had  drawn  from  his  countenance, 
for  .nothing  could  drive  worse.  We  agreed  that 
he  could  be  no  other  than  the  president  of  the 
jacobin  society  of  Soissons.  But  although  I 
seemed  to  make  light  of  this,.  I  felt  in  truth  a 
real  anoaiety.  I  had  within  the  last  few  miles 
discovered,  that  I  had  forgotten  at  Paris  the  image 
which  my  sister  had  given  me,  and,  without  be* 
ing  more  devout  than  my  neighbours,  this  loss 

•  Journey  to  Bruxelles,  p.  87. 
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really  disturbed  roe,  and  gave  me  a  great  deal 
more  anxiety  than  that  of  my  cane  and  muff- 

^  Now,  without  being  more  devout  than  our 
neighbours,  we  heartily  wish  that  the  prince, 
who  valued  his  image  more  than  his  cane  and 
snuff4)ox,  bad  returned  thanks  to  Him  whom  the 
imagq  represented,  for  his  deliverance,  instead  of 
singing  the  fag  end  of  an  old  song.  As  his  ma<> 
jiesty  was,  at  this  period,  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
we  are  a  little  surprised  at  this  exuberance  of 
musical  gaiety,  which,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  habitual,  for,  on  another  occasion,  on  which 
the  travellers  escaped  a  very  pressing  danger,  in 
A  vesnes  :*— 

"  As  soon  as  we  were  clear  out  of  the  town," 
says  his  majesty,  *'  we  sang,  with  all  our  hearts, 
^  La  Victoire  est  d  mms.^  *'  *  Again,  on  his  pass*- 
ing  the  frontiers,  he  tells  us,  '^  that  he  thanked 
God  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty;"  *  and  then 
he  adds,  "  that  he  pulled  off  his  tri-colour  cock^ 
ade,  applying  to  it  the  line  from  Armide: — 

**  *  VuDS  omemens  d*tme  indigne  mollesse  :* 


^  And  discussed  with  d'Avaray  the  distribution 
of  their  apartments  at  the  inn  at  Mons,  by  paro- 

*  Jouro^  to  Brmc^lles,  p.  100. 
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dying  the  lines  of  Hippoiyte  and  Aricie  that  be- 
gin with,  ^  SoiM  les  drapeaux  de  Mars;*  and 
changing  matelas  for  malheur^  *^at  which  we 
laughed  heartily*.*' 

.  *  We  have  no  objection  to  gaiety,  en  terns  et 
^Heu^^^lesipere  in  loco;  but  all  this  singing  and 
parodying,  merely  because  he  had  individually 
escaped,  while  the  fate  of  his  whole  family  was 
in  fearful  suspense,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  very 
simple,  and  very  selfish.  Just  as  bad  i»  the  anx- 
iety every  where  expressed  about  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper/ 

But  quantum  stffficit  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Now  comes  our  turn;  and  we  offer  the  reader 
the  following  delectable  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  eating  and  drinking.  They  show  the  prince 
to  have  been  a  bon  tivant  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  except  in  the  ^generosity  which  usually  ac- 
companies that  character, — 

**  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  barotiig/' 

**  At  the  poste  of  Vaurains,  between  Soissons 
and  Laon,  I  proposed  breakfasting;  we  had  a 
pie,  and  some  claret,  but  we  had  forgotten  bread; 
and,  whilst  we  eat  the  crust  with  the  pie,  we 
thought  of  Queen  Maria  Theresa,  who,  hearing 
one  day  the  poor  people  pitied  for  being  in  want 

*  Journey  to  Bruxelies,  p.  120. 
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of  bread,  replied  ^  But^  dear  me,  why  do  they  not 
eat  pie-crust.  •* " 

"  Suburbs  qf  Mom. — We  soon  learned,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  no  means  of  either  sleeping 
or  eating  in  this  abominable  inn,  and  all  we  could 
obtain  was  a  little  detestable  beer-f /' 

**  Monsy  at  the  Cauratme  /^T^pmofe.*— Madame 
de  Balbi  employed  herself  in  procuring  us  some 
supper;  that  of  the  inn  was  good  for  nothing; 
but,  luckily,  she  had  a  cold  chicken  and  a  bottle 
of  claret,  and  we  stopped  $/' 

*'  We  arrived  at  Namur  very  late,  and  dying  of 
hunger ;  and  although)  I  believe,  our  supper,  at 
the  Hotel  de  HoUande  was  not  a  very  good  onc^ 
we  thought  it  excellent*  We  were  disposed  to  be 
easily  satisfied,  and  finding  some  tolerable  Rheh« 
ish  wine,  we  drank  pretty  freely  of  it ;  although  I 
never,  perhaps,  made  a  better  or  more  cheerful 
supper§/' 

♦*  We  therefore  resolved  to  stop  at  Marche,  and 
we  sent  Sayer  forward  to  have  supper  ready  for 
us,  at  the  inn  of  the poste^  which  the  postmaster 

•  Jbumey  to  Bruxelles,  p.  104;— Queen  of  Louis  XIV. 
How  sensible  an  observation  of  this  good  lady !  and  how  sen- 
sible on  the  part  of  Monsieur  not  to  suffer  the  happy  expreuum 
to  be  lost  for  lack  of  repe^it^qn ! 

t  Ibid,  p.  122. 

X  Ibid,  p.  127. 

§  Ibid,  p.  130. 
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at  Emptines,  who  seemed  to  us  a  connoisseur  in 
good  livings  bad  assured  us  was  an  excellent  one. 
On  our  arrival  in  the  town,  we  were  taken  to  a 
house  of  good  appearance,  and  we  were  rejoicing 
at  finding  90  good  an  inn,  but  we  were  soon  in* 
formed  that  we  were  at  the  house  of  an  old  officer 
of  the  Tegiment  de  Ligne,  who  had  desired  to  re- 
ceive us,  because,  notwithstanding,  the  report  of 
the  postmaster  of  Emptines,  the  inn  of  the  poUe 
was  good  for  nothing.  This  was  a  cruel  disap* 
pointment  for  me,^  as  I  always  distrust  a  famly 
dinner.  I  cast  a  sorrowful  look  upon  D^Avaray, 
whose  countenance  I  found  quite  as  much  length* 
ened  as  my  own»  Our  regret  increased,  when  our 
host,  who  had  just  got  out  of  bed  again  (at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening),  told  us  that  he  was  quite 
miserable  not  to  have  been  apprised  two  boon 
earlier,  for  he  would  have  given  qs  some  pigeons 
d  la  crapcmdine;  but  his  pigeons  were  now  in 
the  pigeon^house  and  bis  chickens  alive;  he  had, 
however,  sent  to  the  jpasta  for  a  leg  of  mutton,  and 
we  should  have  with  it  some  salad  and  some  firesh 
eggs.  These  commons  appeared  to  us  somewhat 
short;  but  it  was  much  worse  when,  a  mQ9[ient 
after,  his  cook  returned,  enraged  against  the  mis- 
tress of  the|?o^fe,  who  positively  refiised,  she  said, 
to  lend  her  the  leg  of  mutton.  He  offered  us,  in 
lieu,  some  veal-cutlets,  which  we  accepted.  We 
were  a  little  uneasy  as  to.his  wine,  when  we  dis- 
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covered^  by  chance,  a  letter,  advising  him  of  the 
arrival  of  a  cask  of  old  wine  of  Volnay,  of  a  supe- 
rior quality.     We  were  delisted  at  this  disco- 
very, and  soon  turned  the  conversation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  what  wine  he  usually  drank.     He  told  us 
Vin  de  Bar,  and  that,  as  the  last  vintage  in  that 
country  had  failed,  he  had  thought  of  sending  for 
some  Burgundy,  which  had  arrived  about  fifteen 
days  ago,  but  that  he  had  been  advised  to  let  it 
rest  a  month  before  he  tapped  it.     We  now  fan- 
cied ourselves  in  a  true  Spanish  inn  ^,  and  were 
sorrowfully  remaricing  how  appropriate  was  thd 
appellation  of  Marche  en  Famime,  but,  to  our 
great  and  very  agreeable  surprise,  the  supper  was 
tolerably  good,  and  Mr,  Donoi  (the  name  of  our 
host),  who  proved  a  pleasant  companion,  had  the 
kindness  to  tap,  although  prematurely,  hii9  wine 
of  Volnay,  which  was  really  very  good-f' *. 

**  At  Naniur,  we  went  to  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence :  we  found  there  a  very  good  supper,  but 
we  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  offi- 
cious attentions  of  the  bishop,  who  wanted  to 
make  us  drink  much  more  than  we  liked,  and 
especially  some  anniseed,  a  species  of  liquor 
stronger  than  kir8h-wasser%** 

*  The  Spanish  inns  provide  no  food  for  travellers, 
t  Journey  to  Bruxelles,  p.  137  to  140. 
X  Ibid,  144,  145. 
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These  gastronomical  observations  require  no 
comment ;  they  evince  clearly  the  dignity  of  the 
writer,  and,  if  we  carry  our  attention  to  the  act  of 
his  majesty  opening  his  host's  letters  at  Marche, 
we  may  add,  too,  the  maamers  qf  the  gentienum'^ : 
— it  remains  for  lis  now  to  consider  the  htmesty 
qf  the  num. 

In  1810,  Baron  de  Kolli  was  employed  by  the 
British  government  to  bring  about  the  escape  of 
Ferdinand  VI I.  of  Spain,  then  a  prisoner  at 
Yalencey,  in  France.  Amongst  other  articles 
which  the  baron,  for  this  purpose,  was  provided 
with,  were  diamonds,  to  the  amount  of  SOS ,000 
francs,  for  his  private  emolument  and  the  first  ex- 
penses  of  his  mission ;  fortune  did  not  favour  the 
scheme;  the  baron  was  betrayed,  and,  of  course, 
lost  all  \m  effects,  amongst  which  the  diamonds. 

*  In  treating  of  the  manners  which  generally  mark  the  gen- 
tleman, we  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  late  Marshal 
Blucher:-~<*  At  the  time  when  this  hero  made  his  first  hostile 
entrance  into  France,  the  mayor  of  the  town  he  occupied 
waited  upon  him,  to  offer  his  services  to  procure  whatever  he 
might  want,  as  is  customary  under  similar  circumstances ;  when 
the  Prussian  general  had  heard  his  business,  his  reply  was^ 
*  Bring  me  a  wench,*  **  Hr.  CMeara  furnishes  us  with  this 
anecdote,  which  came  to  him,  as  he  states,  from  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  (Lieut.-General,  Governor  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  West 
India  islands,)  who,  he  further  adds,  declared  his  perfect  con- 
currence in  Blucher*s  mode  of  treating  the  French. — Napoktm 
in  Exile;  B;  0*Meara:  vol.  1,  p.  420. 
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Kolli  was  incarcerated  in  the  state  prison  of  Vin* 
cenneS)  where  he  remained  four  years, — ^that  is,  un* 
til  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  when  he  reco- 
vered his  liberty,  jbut  not  with  it  all  his  property, 
especially  that  most  valuable  portion,  the  dia« 
mends.  In  vain  was  reclamation  made  to  Count 
Beugnot,  then  director  of  the  general  police;  it 
produced  but  the  following  decision : — 

^'  Royal  Ordannance. 

*^  Having  heard  the  report  upon  the  claim  made 
by  the  Sieur  de  Kolli,  who  was  entrusted  with  a 
mission  of  the  British  government  to  his  Catholic 
majesty,  during  his  majesty's  captivity  at  Yaleo- 
9ay,  for  the  restitution  of  a  sum  of  S00,000  francs, 
in  diamonds  on  paper,  15,000  francs  in  bank- 
notes,  a  cabriolet,  a  horse,  a  gold  and  silver 
mounted  sabre,  and  various  other  objects. 

**  Having  heard  the  considerations  in  support 
of  this  claim,  the  king  decides  that  the  sum  of 
15,000  francs,  and  the  moveables  and  other  e& 
fects,  shall  be  restored  to  him ;  and  that  the  dia- 
monds seized  at  Paris,  are,  and  remain  confiscated, 
as  having  been  given  to  the  Sieur  de  Kolli  by  a 
government  then  at  war  with  France. 

"Louis.'' 

Thus  was  Baron  de  Kolli  deprived  of  his  dia- 
.monds,*^iamonds  given  him  to  procure  the  re- 
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lease  of  a  Bourbon,— <)iam6nds  retained  by   a 
member  of  that  very  same  Bourbon  family,  who 
has  since  plunged  his  country  into  war,  on  behalf 
of  the  man  for  whom  poor  Kolli  was  made  to  un- 
dergo such  poignant  misery,  and  robbed  withal  of 
his  dianionds.     Can  there  be  greater  contradiction, 
«^less  of  generosity,— less  of  honour, — less  of 
honesty  ?      Count  Beugnot  originally  admitted 
the  justice  of  De  Kolli's  claim,  and  proposed, 
as    he  should    have    to    wait    some    time    for 
the  king's  decision,  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  3000 
francs ;  this  bait  was  artfully  covered  by  expres- 
sions of  warm  interest,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
He  answered  politely,  that  whatever  might  be  his 
wants  on  coming  out  of  a  dungeon,  it  could  not 
be  long  before  he  should  recover  the  whole  that 
was  owing  to  him.     But  neither  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  nor  the  eloquence  of  his  advocate,  could 
procme  for  him  his  property.     In  I817»  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  horn  the  Count  Decazes,  then  mi- 
nister of  police,  in  answer  to  his  renewed  appli- 
cations for  the  restoration  of  what  was  due,  in- 
forming him  that  *^  his  majesty,  persisting  in  his 
ordonnance  of  the  30th  of  June,  1814,  had  de-   . 
cided,  and  decides,  that  the  diamonds  which  he 
had  placed  in  deposit  at  Paris,  are  and  remain 
confiscated/'     In  1821,  the  baron  sent  a  copy  of 
the   manuscript  of  the  work  from  which  these 
fiM;ts,so  discreditable  to  Louis  XVIII.,  are  taken, 
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to  the  French  ministry,  with  a  letter  expressive 
of  the  pain  he  felt  at  being  obliged  to  introduce 
into  it  a  part  that  must  be  disagreeable  to  their 
feelings.  The  Prince  de  Montmorency  Laval,  by 
order  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  sent  him  a  com- 
plimentary letter,  in  which  the  only  notice  taken 
of  his  pecuniary  demands  was  expressed  as  fol- 
lows:— "I  am  authorized,  by  the  duke,  to  tell 
you,  that  Count  Augustus  de  Talleyrand,  French 
minister  in  Switzerland,  is  instructed  to  reply  sa- 
tisfactorily to  every  thing  connected  with  your 
different  applications  to  the  ministry."  This* 
shuflSing  answer,  as  might  be  expected,  produced 
nothing. 

In  1823,  the  baron  applied,  once  more,  to  the 
new  ministry,  but,  having  his  MSS.  returned  to 
him,  we  are  indebted  for  these  interesting,  although 
scandalous,  details*.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  guess 
what  has  become  of  the  diamonds ;  sure  it  is  that  De 
Kolli  will  nevermore  possesathem ;  Louis  has  most 
delicately  availed  himself  of  an  act  of  Napoleon's 
government  to  enrich  his  diadem, — probably  the 
treasure  now  glitters  in  that  useless  head-piece, 
the  delight  and  wonder  of  every  miss  who  visits 
the  Garde  MeiMe;  little  does  it  matter :  wher- 
ever are  the  baubles,  they  shine  the  shine  of  cor- 
ruption, and  would,  were,  as  in  good  iEsop's  days, 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  KoUi,  p.  235  and  following« 
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pebbles  orators,  speak  to  kingly  ears  a  language 
which,  to  the  upright  mind  at  least,  could  not  fail 
to  cover  the  hearer  with  shame. 

We  willingly  here  take  leave  of  the  subject; 
more  than  enough  has  been  advanced  to  show 
that  one  great  personage  may  have  his  foibles  as 
well  as  another: — 

**  Use  every  man  according  to  his  desert,  and  who  shall  escape 
whipping.** 

Infallibility  is  not  of  this  world ;  hmanum  est 
errarBj  and  the  truth  of  the  maxim  may  be  as 
well  illustrated  l>y  a  Bpurbon  as  a  Napoleon. 
He  who  has  lived  longest  will,  we  imagine,  agree 
with  us,  that  to  be  always  gentlemanly,  always 
honourable,  and  always  honest,  is  of  more  difficult 
performance  than  the  generality  of  people  will  ei* 
ther  believe  or  allow;  perhaps  Napoleon  found  it 
so;  of  a  certainty  his  majesty  of  France  has  ex- 
perienced the  difficulty. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

THE  ABDICATIONS  OF  NAPOLEON. 


««  *  The  Emperor,'  says  the  Edinburgh  reviewer. 

*<  It  is  the  etiquette  of  the  liberal  school,  always  to  call  their 
run-away  hero  *  the  Emperor.* 

•*  After  two  abdications,  Buonaparte  was  certainly  not  an 
Ewiperor.''^New  Times,  September,  1822. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editor  of  the  New 
Times  for  not  denying  the  right  of  Napoleon  to 
the  title  of  Emperor  previous  to  his  abdications, 
because  it  saves  us  the  trouble  of  proving  what 
would,  at  this  day,  be  very  uninteresting  to  most 
f>ersons,  and  indeed  to  every  body,  save  to  that 
young  prince,  who,  should  he  ever  attain  the  throne 
once  filled  by  his  father,  will,  we  do  not  doubt, 
find  no  lack  of  arguments  to  make  bis  name  and 
his  authority  respected  and  acknowledged. 

We  have  then  only  to  consider  the  late  Empe- 
ror as  he  was  affected  by  the  two  abdications. 

The  surprising  results  of  the  campaign  of  18 14 
having,  in  a  great  measure,  placed  Napoleon  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  a  note  verbale  was  deli- 
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vered  to  him  from  them^  on  the  5th  of  April,  by 
the  Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald  and  M.  de 
Caulincourt,  offering  to  secure,  in  full  sovereignty 
for  life,  the  island  of  Elba  to  his  Majesty,  with  a 
revenue  of  six  millions  a-year  for  himself  and 
family*: 

In  consequence  of  this  note  verbale^  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Ru^ia 
and  King  of  Prussia. 

We  find  in  this  treaty  the  following  articles: — 

Art.  2.  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  Empress  Maria  Louisa  shall  retain  their  titles 
and  rank,  to  be  enjoyed  during  their  lives;  the 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces,  of 
the  emperor,  shall  also  retain,  wherever  they  may 
reside,  the  titles  of  princes  of  the  Emperor's 
femily. 

Art.  3.  The  Isle  of  Elba,  adopted  by  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, shall  form,  during  his  hfe,  a  separate  prin- 
cipality, which  shall  be  possessed  by  him  in  full 
sovereignty  and  property. 

Art.  4.  All  the  powers  promise  to  employ  their 
good  offices  in  causing  to  be  respected,  by  the 
Barbary  powers,  the  flag  and  territory  of  the  Isle 
of  Elba. 

•  MemoiiB  of  the  Operations  of  the  Allied  Armies  in 
1813.14 ;  Lord  Buighersh:  p.  301. 
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Art.  5.  The  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guastella,  shall  be  granted  in  ftill  property  and 
sovereignty  to  her  Majesty  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa;  they  shall  pass  to  the  prince  her  son,  and 
to  his  descendants  in  the  right  line:  the  prince 
shall  henceforth  take  the  title  of  Prince  of  Parma^ 
Placentia,  and  Guastualla. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  reserved  in  the  territo- 
ries renounced  by  this  treaty,  to  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  for  himself  and  his  femily, 
domains,  rent  charges  in  the  Great  Book  of 
France,  producing  an  annual  revenue,  clear  of  all 
deduction,  of  2,500,000  francs. 

Art.  16.  A  brig  and  the  necessary  transport 
vessels  shall  be  fitted  out  to  convey  to  the  place 
of  his  destination  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon and  his  household:  the  brig  shall  belong  in 
ftrll  property  to  bis  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

Art.  17.  The  Emperor  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
with  liim  and  retain  as  his  guard  400  men*. 

Caulikcourt, 
Paris^  April  1 1,  1814.     Macdonald, 

Nev. 

Austria — Mettebnich, 
Russia — Count  Nesselrode, 
/VfMira»— -Baron  Habdenberg. 

,  *  Joarnal  of  the  Private  Life  of  Napoleon  ;  Count  de  Las 
Cases:  vol.  4,  part  7,  p.  T69 and  followingv 
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As  soon  as  this  treaty  was  signed,  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  Napoleon,  and  read  to  him  forthwith 
by  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  to  whom  he  then  dic- 
tated his  abdication : —  . 

^^  The  allied  powers  having  declared  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  in  Europe,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  faithful  l;o  his  oath,  declares  that  he 
renounces,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  thrones 
of  France  and  Italy ;  since  there  is  no  personal 
sacrifice,  even  that  of  life,  which  he  is  not 
ready  to  make  for  the  interest  of  France*." 

On  the  31st  of  May,  the  Prince  of  Benevento, 
in  a  note  to  the  ministers  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
made  known,  by  order  of  his  Majesty  Louis 
XY  III.,  that  the  treaty  of  Paris,  so  far  as  France 
was  concerned,  should  be  faithfully  executed -f- 
The  very  monarch,  therefore,  who  succeeded  Na- 
poleon, acknowledged  his  title  as  Emperor,*-^ac- 
knowledged  him,  too,  as  lord  paramount  of  the 
Isle  of  Elba  and  its  dependencies.  There  was 
but  one  power  which  raised  any  objection  to  the 
treaty; — England  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
recognise,  or  indeed,  in  1814,  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  regarding  the  title  of 

*  Memoir  of  the  Operations  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  1 8 13  and 
1814;  LordBuighersh:  pp.  307,308. 

t  Journal  of  Count  de  Las  Cases,  vol.  4,  part  7,  p.  174; 
vide^also.  Manuscript  of  181 4,  Baron  Fain,  Ap|)endix»  p.  280. 
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Emperor,  bestowed  on  Napoleon  by  the  allies, 
since  it  had  at  no  period  been  admitted  by 
Britain  •.  To  every  other  article,  however,  of  the 
treaty,  England  gave  her  consent,  and  thereby,  in 
fact,  established  Napoleon's  right  to  the  title  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  although,  as  regarded  England, 
a  prince  without  a  name. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Napoleon  quitted  Fon- 
tainebleau  for  Elba ;  on  arriving  at  the  coast,  he 
embarked  on  board  the  English  frigate,  the  Un- 
daunted. During  the  voyage,  he  was  treated 
with  all  the  honours  usually  shown  to  crowned 
heads;  and,  on  his  disembarkation,  the  fli^ 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  new  principality 
was  honoured  with  a  royal  salute  from  the  British 


*  England  offered  repeatedly  to  acknowledge  Napoleon  as 
Emperor  of  the  French,  if  he  would  eonsent  to  the  terms  of 
peace  proposed  by  her  and  the  allies.  The  British  cabinet 
never  formed  but  wishes  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  how  anxious  the  English  ministry 
have,  at  all  times,  been,  from  the  very  first  dawn  of  the  French 
revolution  to  its  close,  that  thb  leading  feature  of  their  policy 
should  be  thoroughly  understood.— Vide,  on  this  subject,  the 
note  of  Lord  Grenville  to  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
dated  Downing  Street,  Jan.,  1800;  also,  the  project  of  a  treaty 
submitted  at  Chatillon  by  the  minister  of  Austria,  Count  de 
Stadion;  Protocol  of  Conferences,  February  17,  1814,  signed 
Aberdeen,  Cathcart,  and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles 
Stewart;  also,  the  additional  article  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
declaration  of  the  allies,  dated  Vienna,  1815. 
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«hip  of  war.      Napoleoa   resided   near   twelve 
modths  at  Elba;  be  beld  bis  court  tbere>  caused 
justice  to  be  administered  in  bis  own  name,  and 
exercised,  in  fact,    every  act  of  sovereignty  of 
wbich  a  rul^r  is  capable.     Had  tbe  treaty  wbicb 
Consigned  bim  to  tbe  Mediterranean  been  exe- 
cuted in  good  faitb,  Napoleon  would  certainly 
have  bad  no  great  cause  to  complain  of  tbe  Bour- 
bon government  or  of  tbe  allies ;  but  tbe  treaty  was 
disregarded,  not  in  two  or  tbree  clauses,  but  in 
several,  and  amongst  tbem  tbe  most  material  of 
tbe  twenty-one  articles  of  wbicb  it  was  composed 
'-^•tbat  by  wbicb  certain  monies  were  to  be  annu- 
ally paid  unto  Napoleon  *. 


*  The  following  were  tbe  infractions*  according  to  the  impe- 
rial government,  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  on  the  part  of 
Lovis  XVIIU  and  the  allies. 

1.  The  Empress  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  were  to  be  fur- 
nished with  passports  and  an  escort*  in  order  to  follow  the 
emperor :  this  was  not  done* 

2.  The  personal  safety  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  different 
members  composing  his  family  were  guaranteed :  hired  assas- 
sins were  engaged  by  the  Bourbon  government  to  murder  them* 

3.  The  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia»  and  Guastalla,  were 
granted*  in  full  property  and  sovereignty*  to  the  Empress  Ma- 
ria Louisa  and  her  son:  they  were  never  delivered. 

4.  Prince  Eugene  was  to  be  suitably  provided  for :  he  was 
not. 

5.  The  obligations  on  tbe  Monie  NapoUou  were  to  be  re* 
spected:  they  were  not. 
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Whein  England  sugpectod  that  the  Danish  fleet 
Mfas  Bbout  to  be  employed  against  her  at  the  in^ 
Btigation  of  France,  she  lost  no  time,  although  in 
prc^und  peace  with  Denmark,  in  pouncing  upon' 
the  navy  of  the  northern  power,  and  thereby  placing 
her  beyond  the  possibility  to  inj ure.  Napoleon  had 
not  less  foresight,  nor  yet  less  activity ;  he  felt  that 
the  French  government  was  that  from  which  he 
had  most  to  apprehend ;  he  saw  that  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  remained  a  dead  letter;  his  secret 
intelligence  from  Vienna  had  already  warned  hiitt 
of  the  machinations  which  were  in  progress  for 
his  ruin.  To  sink  ingloriously  or  to  venture  man- 
fully upon  a  sea  of  troubles,  appeared  the  only 
chance  left.  Who,  with  such  a  choice,  would 
hesitate?  Napoleon  could  not  disperse  the  tem- 
pest; he  defied  it  then,  and,  by  so  doing, 
evinced,  in  our  opinion,  his  knowledge  of  human 

6.  The  private  property  of  the  Etnperor  was  to  be  le- 
spected :  it  was  not. 

7.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  to  receive  2,000,000,  and 
his  family  2,500,000  francs  per  annum :  these  sums  were  ne- 
ver paid. 

8.  The  Iile  of  Elba  was  granted  to  Napoleoh :  cotigrtss  bad 
determined  to  remove  him  from  this  place  to  some  other  of 
their  own  choice. — Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  Council  of  Ministers^  Sunday,  April  2,  1814. — 
Substance  of  some  Letters  written  from  Paris  during  the  last 
Reign  of  tt€  Emperor  Napoleon;  J.  HobhoUse,  Esq.  M.  P.: 
ToL  2,  Appendix,  p.  27  and  following. 
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nature;  his  puny  cohort  was  soon  assembled,  and 
soon  conveyed  on  board  of  transport  vessels;   the 
word  was  given,  and  anon  every  prow  was  turned 
towards  the  land  which  had  so  long  owned  btm  for 
master ;  a  few  hours'  sail  conducted  the  flotilla  i  nto 
the  gulf  of'  Saint  Juan ;   the  territory  of  Louis 
XVIIL  was  invaded,  and  the  imperial  banners  were 
once  more  unfurled  in  Prmence.    In  every  quar- 
ter the  people  rose  to  forward  the  plans  of  Napo^ 
leon ;  the  army,  to  a  man,  declared  themselves  in 
his  favour;   from   steeple  to  steeple  the  eagle 
winged  his  course,  nor  knew  he  rest  until  the 
dome  of  the  Thuilleries  appeared  in  sight.     The 
Bourbons  quickly  disappeared ;  and  scarce  three 
days    elapsed   before    a    hundred  cannons   an- 
nounced that  France  and  Napoleon  were  again 
united.. 

These  were  marvelioas  occurrences,  but  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  New  Times  denies  the  right  of  Napoleon 
to  the  sceptre  of  France,  and  to  the  title  which  its 
possession  conferred.  We  assert  that,  after  the 
first  abdication,  Napoleon  justly  re-assumed  his 
claim  to  the  imperial  throne,  and,  if  he  had  for- 
feited it,  to  the  imperial  title.  We  rely  on  thefol* 
lowing  reasons  for  the  correctness  of  our  coo- 
clusions. 

1,  At  the  period  of  Napoleon's  invading 
France,  he  had  not  abandoned  the  title  of  Em- 
peror, and  this  title  was  secured  to  him  by  treaty. 
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9«  In  March,  1815,  Napoleon  became  the  mo- 
nareb  of  France  by  right  of  conquest;  he  invaded 
the  countiy  with  an  armed  force,  and  although 
his  soldiers  were  not  attacked,  yet  armies  were 
marshalled  against  him:  unlike,  it  is  true,  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  at  Hastings,  and  Henry  VH. 
at  Bosworth,  he  was  a  bloodless  conqueror :  still 
he  was  a  conqueror. 

3.  Napoleon,  in  1815,  was  an  elective  monarch 
of  France;  he  was  chosen  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  whole  nation,— every  regiment  sent  to 
destroy  him  went  over  to  his  side,— entire  vil- 
l9ges  rose  in  his  favour,  and  offered  to  become  his 
body  guard,— on  one  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of 
a  large  city  were  the  first  to  set  the  military  the 
example  of  flocking  to  his  standard ;  the  right, 
therefore,  in  this  instance,  was  precisely  that 
which  made  William  of  Orange,  instead  of  James, 
his  iather-in-law,  King  of  England. 

4.  In  point  of  justice.  Napoleon  became  Em- 
peror of  France  the  moment  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  was  broken.  The  allies  said  to  Napo- 
leon, if  you  will  abdicate,  we  will  consent  to  a 
certain  treaty.  Napoleon  accepted  the  offer,  and 
performed  his  part  of  the  agreement ;  but  the  allies 
did  not  fulfil  their's ;  the  parties,  then,  ought  to  have 
returned  in  statu  quoj  otherwise  the  one  profits  by 
his  own  wrong,  which  is  contrary  to  every  maxim 
of  equity :  and,  lastly,  at  the  commencement  of 
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1815,  Napoleon  was  aQ  Emperor  de  facto;  for 
the  few  dying  embers  of  opposition  which  glim- 
mered in  La  Vendee  cannot  be  brought  in  con- 
tradiction to  this  palpable  truth ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  right  derived  from  this  species  of  title,  we 
shall  do  no  further  than  observe,  that  an  Enape- 
ror  de  facto  is  one  to  every  intent  and  purpose, 
both  with  regard  to  his  own  subjects  as  well  as 
strangers, — ^nay,  with  the  latter  more  than  with 
the  former,  because  it  becomes  not  them  to  exa- 
amine  the  mode  by  which  sovereignty  is  acquired, 
but  rather  to  go  along  with  the  possession  *• 

On  these  grounds  we  assert  that  his  majesty  of 
Elba  did  perfectly  right  in  attacking  his  majesty 
of  France ;  and  as  reason  as  well  as  fortune  fa- 
voured his  cause,  that  he  became,  both  de  jure 
and  de  fucto^  Emperor  again,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1815,  of  the  French  empire;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  his  title  of  emperor  cannot  with 
any  pretension  to  propriety  be  disputed  from  the 
circun)8tance  of  the  first  abdication. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  se- 

*  PuCfendorf,  b.  8,  p«  725 ;  vide«  also,  Vatlel,  b.  6,  c  4, 
p.  12»  likewise  b.  3,  c.  18,  p.  427,  wherein  these  words, "  Fo- 
reign nations  are  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of 
an  independent  state ;  it  belongs  not  to  them  to  judge  between 
the  citizens  whom  discord  has  toused  to  arms,  nor  between  the 
prince  and  his  subjects ;  both  parties  are  equally  independent 
.ofHheir  authority. 
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oond  abdication.  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba 
leagued  against  him  all  the  powers  of  Europe^ 
The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  the  r^ult.  On  the 
plains  of  Flanders,  Fortune  betrayed  the  ensigns 
of  inaperial  France.  Napoleon,  who  having  lived 
as  an  emperor  could  not  condescend  to  become 
an  adventurer,  at  once  divested  himself  of  a  dig* 
nity  which,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  his 
oountiy,  could  no  longer  be  his.  He  renounced 
the  throne,  and  proclaimed  his  son  Emperor  of 
the  French.*  Having  taken  this  step,  he  i^ 
pured  on  board  the  English  ship,  ««  The  Belleio^ 
phon,"  intending  to  retire  altogether  from  public 

*  OBGL  A  RATION  TO  THB  FRBNOH  FBOPLB. 

Parih  ^2nd  June^  i815« 
Frenchmen,— -In  beginning  the  war,  to  sustain  the  national 
independence,  I  reckoned  npon  the  nnion  of  all  efforts,  and  of 
all  inclinations,-— and  upon  the  concurrence  of  all  the  national 
authorities.  I  had  sufficient  foundation  in  hoping  for  success^ 
and  I  braved  all  the  declarations  of  the  potentates  against  me. 
Circumstances  appear  to  me  to  be  changed : — I  offer  myself  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  hate  of  the  enemies  of  Prance.  I  pray  that 
their  dedaialions  may  prove  sincere,  and  that  their  real  object 
of  attack  has  been  myself  alone.  My  political  life  is  come  to 
a  close,  and  I  proclaim  my  son,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  the 
Second,  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  present  ministers  wilt 
form,  provisionally^  a  council  of  government.  The  interest 
whioh  I  feel  for  my  son  induces  me  to  invite  the  Chambers  to 
oigaaise  a  regency,  by  a  law,  and  without  delay.  Unite,  all  of 
you,  if  yM  would  consult  the  public  safety,  and  if  you  would 
remain  an  independent  nation.  Nafolbon. 
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life,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  domes- 
tic ease.*  Napoleon  had  reckoned  without  his 
host.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  lofty  senti- 
ments and  generous  confidence. .  Those  in  whose 
honour  he  trusted  sacrificed  their  honour,  and 
made  a  captive  of  him  who  sought  an  asylum  on 
their  shores.  The  wild  Indian  treats  not  in 
this  way  the  man  who  claims  his  protection, 
— ^^  but  the  age  of  chivalry  is  past,  and  t^at  of 
cold  calculators  has  risen  in  its  stead.''  Napo- 
leon became  the  prisoner  of  England.  In  the 
mean  while,  900,000  foreigners  set  substantially 
at  rest  the  rights  of  his  lawful  successor.  The 
one,  we  have  seen,  was  hurried  off  to  St.  Helena 
— ^the  other  was  sent  to  nurse  in  the  palace  of 
his  father  in  law,  under  the  new  title  of  the 

*  We  must  be  allowed  to  give  here,  the  letter  which  Na- 
poleon addressed  the  Prince  Regent,  on  his  first  setting  foot  on 
board  the  Bellerophon.  We  copy  from  the  original ; — ^to  trans- 
late would  be  to  destroy  one  of  the  most  touching,  at  the  same 
time  well-written  productions  that  has  appeared  for  many 
years:** 

<«  RoehfoH,  13  JnitUi,  1815. 

'*Altesse  Royale, — En  but  aux  factions  qui  divisent  mon 
pays,  et  &  Pinimiti^  des  plus  grandes  puissances  de  PEurope, 
j*ai  termini  ma  carridre  politique,  et  je  viens,  comme  Themis- 
tocle,  m*asseoir  sur  le  foyer  du  peuple  Britannique.  Je  me 
mets  sous  la  protection  de  ses  loix,  que  je  reclame  de  votre 
Altesse  Royale,  comme  au  plus  puissant,  au  plus  constant,  et 
au  plus  genereux  de  mes  ennemis.  Napolbon.— Fuls  Me^ 
moirs  of  the  HUtory  of  France  (Gourgaud),  vol.  1,  FrontU^ 
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Duke  of  Reichstadt.  An  act  of  the  British 
legislature  dubbed  l!iapo\eon^  General  Buona- 
parte: the  same  instrument  could,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  people,  equally  have  constituted 
him  BiUy  Button^  or  Tcny  Lumkin.  But  whate- 
ver may  be  the  power  of  the  Commons'  and 
LfOrds'  Houses  of  Parliament  over  the  purses  of 
their  constituents,  can  the  conscript  fathers  arrest 
the  progress  of  tinie,  or  change  the  order  of  na- 
ture?— can  they,  of  their  own  accord,  efface  the 
name  of  any  man,  and  transmute  that  which  is, 
into  that  which  had  long  ceased  to  exist  ?^- 


-**  Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine, 


•     The  joys  I  have  possessM  at  least  are  mine ; 
Not  Heav*n  itself  upon  the  past  has  pow*r ; 
What  has  been  has  been,  and  I've  had  my  hour.'* 

Napoleon  himself  offered  to  adopt  an  incognito 
title ;  but  to  this  proposal  his  gaolers  would  not 
consent.  .  He  retained,  therefore,  that  by  which 
he  had  been  for  so  many  years  known.  Certainly 
we  need  not  be  told,  that  |ie  had  ceased,  dejacto^ 
to  be  the  Emperor  of  France :  he  had,  however, 
not  ceased  to  be  so,  dejure.  Napoleon  abdicated 
a  second  time,  but  conditionally  that  his  son 
should  succeed  him.  His  abdication  was  ac- 
cepted on  these  terms  by  the  senate,  by  the  cham- 
ber of  representatives,  and  by  the  commission  of 
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government,  on  the  port  of  the  French  nation.* 
We  have  heard  it  observed,  and  ;w>e  tbiok  very 
properly,  tliat  Napoleon  could  not  cohstitutioD- 
ally  name  his  successor;  but  then  it  was  for 
those  who  received  his  abdication,  to  weigh  ma* 
turely  that  point  first,  and  to  receive  the  abdica-* 
tion  conditionally,  or  unfettered,  as  they  thought 
proper.  They  chose  the  forn»er,  and,  having 
done  so^  they  were  bound  in  honour  to  fulfil  the 
engagement  mutually  contracted.  They  Mled  to 
do  this ;  and  their  failure  accordingly  restored  the 
de  jure  right  and  title  of  Napoleon  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  of  France, — a  right  which,  to  be  effective, 
only  wanted  the  requisite  power  to  enforce  its  exe- 
cution. But  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times  shall 
not  tax  us  with  partiality.  Supposing  we  were 
to  allow,  for  his  consolation,  that  after  the  two 
abdications  Napoleon  was  not  an  eii^)eror,  would 
it  follow  therefrom  that  the  title  became  extinct, 
became  the  office  no  longer  existed^  or  that  the 
title  could  by  any  heeug  poem  resolve  itself  into 

*  THE  COMMISSION  OP  OOVSaifllSNT. 

Pom,  24(ft  JttM,  1815. 
Frenchmes^— A  great  sacrifice  has  appeared  necessary  to 
your  peace,  and  to  that  of  the  world.  Napoleon  has  abdicated 
the  imperial  power.  His  abdication  is  the  term  of  his  political 
life.  His  son  is  proclaimed. — Vide  Substance  of  sotne  LeUen 
from  Pom:— Jw  C.  Hobhouse^  Esq.  M.  P.     AppemdiXi  p.  IC^. 
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that  of  General  Buonaparte  f    Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  dignity  and  relative  duty  were  hand- 
mates.      Hfive  we  not,  at  the  present  day,  in 
England,  dukes  without  any  armies  to  command? 
— ^marquesses  without  any  frontiers  to  guard  ?— or 
earls  without  any  counties  to  govern  ?    Yet  these 
titles  were  all  derived  from  the  employments  of 
those  who  originally  bore  them.    Why,  therefore, 
may  we  not  have  had  an  emperor  without  an  em- 
pire }    In  treating  with  other  deposed  sovereigns, 
England  has  often  acknowledged  in  them  the  ti« 
tie  of  their  former  sovereignty,  although  the  indi- 
viduals themselves  were  masters  of  no  more  terri- 
tory than  what  a  flower-pot  would  contain.    Why, 
therefore,  could  not  Napoleon  have  had  shown  to 
him  an  equal  consideration  for  his  misfortunes  ? 
If  the  Editor  found  himself  unable  to  cariy  his 
politeness  to  this  extent,   surely  he  ought,    in 
iq;ieaking  of  the  late  sovereign  of  France,  to  have 
been  less  lavish  of  his  Butmaparte,  and  to  have 
accorded  the  exiled  chief  the  appellation  at  least 
of  ex-emperor,  or  some  other  one  equally  respect- 
ful ;   for  to  him  who  had  been  acknowledged  as 
first  consul  by  England,  and  bad  had  ambassadors 
of  high  rank  resident  at  his  court  from  the  cabi- 
net of  St,  James,  the  title  of  general  could  in 
no  shape  apply. 

We  are  not  of  a  disposition  to  set  any  great 
value  on  names,  further  than  as  they  may  confer 
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power  on  the  bearer.  There  are  men,  however, 
who  attach  much  importance  to  the  soft  sounds 
of  flattery  and  adulation,  and  think  perhaps  that 
nature  has  formed  them  of  a  different  clay  when- 
ever they  find  their  precious  selves  addressed  in 
language  reserved  for  them  alone.  Every  child 
has  his  rattle,— every  man  has  his  hobby-horse;  and 
so  long  as  neither  one  nor  the  other  work  mis- 
chief, we  do  not  see  why  frail  human  nature  should 
not  be  indulged  in  her  follies.  Even  had  not 
Napoleon  had  a  legal  claim  to  the  name  of  empe- 
ror after  his  abdications,  it  was  still  the  acme  of 
ungraciousness  in  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times 
to  dispute  their  validity,  when  he  who  bore  it  had 
entered  that  dread  boundary  where  no  name  but 
that  of  virtue  can  avail  its  owner.  Let  us  **  ren- 
der honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.''  Half 
the  sprigs  of  our  nobility  are  styled  by  honorary 
appellations,  to  which  they  have  no  more  right  by 
law  than  the  author  of  this  book  would  have,  were  he 
to  adopt  any  of  them  for  his  gratification ; — never- 
theless, courtesy  authorizes  the  custom. 

Scarcely  a  century  passes  without  some  poten- 
tate or  other  divesting  himself  of  his  worldly  gran- 
deur ;  yet  whenever  "  the  hero  vanishes,  and  the 
man  remains,^'  no  one  refuses  to  the  Scylla  of  his 
day  the  title  which  distinguished  him  during  his 
power ;  and  historians  always  speak  of  abdicated 
monarchs  by  the  name  and  style  of  m^esty.     In 
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the  seventeenth  century  two  sovereigns  renounced 
their  thrones,  Christiana  of  Sweden,  and  Casimer 
of  Poland.  In  the  eighteenth  century  two  more 
mighty  rulers  followed  their  example,  Philip  V. 
of  Spain,  and  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy:  yet 
they  were  not  any  of  them  treated  with  less 
attention  after  they  had  ceased  to  reign*;  and  one 
of  them,  Christiana  of  Sweden,  took  upon  herself 
to  indulg;e  even  in  certain  (according  to  her  ideas) 
sovereign  rights,  for  which,  had  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  done  his  duty,  her  majesty  (by  courtesy) 
would  have  lost  her  bead.-f  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has,  independent  of  Napoleon  and  Charles 
IV.  of  Spain,  already  been  distinguished  by  the 
abdication  of  a  sovereign,  in  the  same  house  of 
Savoy,  — Victor  Emanuel,  who  died  in  January 
of  the  present  year,  and  who,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  was  always  addressed  by  the  title  of  ma- 

♦  Prec^  du  Si^le  de  Louis  XV.— M.  de  Voltaiie. 

f  In' the  great  gallery  at  Fontainebleau  may  still  be  seen 
the  blood  of  the  man  whom  Christiana  of  Sweden  caused  to  be* 
assassinated.  It  was  to  prevent  his  disclosing  some  secrets  of 
which  he  was  in  possession,  that  she  deprived  him  of  life.  He 
had  in  fact  begun  to  chatter,  through  jealousy  of  another  per- 
son,  who  had  gained  the  queen's  favour.  Christiatka  was  very 
vindictive,  and  given  up  to  all  kinds  of  debauchery. — Secret 
Memoirs  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  Regency;  Duchess  d*Or- 
leans:  p.  450* 
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jesty,  and  spoken  of  as  sucbin  all  public  journals.* 
So  much  for  courtesy.  This  is  our  case ; — if  the 
Editor  thinks  he  has  a  better,  we  neither  envy  him 
his  logic,  his  law,  nor  his  feelings. 

*  Vide  PiediDontese  Gazettes  for  December,  1823;  also  the 
French  Mpniteur  for  January,  1824. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


SELnSHNESS  OF  NAPOLEON. 


**  Buonaparte  was  the  most  selfish  creature  that  ever 
lived ;  self  was  his  god ;  he  sacrificed  the  lives  of  millioDS  with 
total  unconcern;  and  as  to  the  death  of  particular  individuals 
attached  to  hinii  it  passed  hy  him  like  the  idle  wind.  When 
the  end  of  Murat  was  announced,  he  listened  to  the  recital  with- 
out any  change  of  countenance/*— iVino  Times,  Sept.,  1622. 


Is  there  a  light  in  which  the  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon can  be  made  to  appear  hideous  that  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  New  Times  does  not  instantly  avail  him- 
self of  to  beat  down  and  overwhelm  the  character 
of  him  who  so  lately  swayed  the  destinies  of  the 
world  ?  Napoleon  was  selfish, — ^he  had  no  feeling, 
< — ^he  was  insensible ;  and  this  is  given  to  us  as  infor- 
mation, and  matter  too  for  condemnation.  ^*  The 
mountain  in  labour!''  He  who,  from  the  first 
dawn  to  the  close  of  his  existence,  was  contend- 
ing for  empire  and  renown,  was  lost  to  the  finer 
sympathies,  and  absorbed  in  self,  thought  and 
thought  only  of  his  own  interest  and  advance- 
ment; assuredly,  and  we  can  only  wonder  how 

T  2 
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the  Editor  could  imagine  any  other  result  from 
Napoleon's  life  possible.  War  is  by  no  means  an 
amiable  drawing-room  pastime,  and  that  man 
who  is  most  engaged  in  it,  is  most  likely  to  be- 
come an  egotist  and  a  brute.  In  the  utter  disre- 
gard of  one's  neighbour, — in  the  pleasure  taken 
even  in  the  misery  of  one's  friends,  all  armies  are 
alike;  and,  before  offering  another  word  in  exte- 
nuation of  Napoleon,  we  will  illustrate  this  opi- 
nion by  a  few  particulars,  descriptive  of  the  natu- 
ral tendency  which  pervades  soldiers  when  col- 
lected in  large  bodies.  Our  first  example  shall  be 
from  ancient  history,  and  we  will  afterwards  pro- 
ceed, not  to  occupy  more  than  is  necessary  of  the 
readers'  time,  to  the  annals  of  the  days  in  which 
we  live : — 

At  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians 
(A.  C.  413),  under  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
about  40,000  men  had  to  retreat  from  before  the 
city;  this  force  was  divided  into  two  columns,  the 
smaller  division  being  led  by  Demosthenes,  the 
larger  one  by  Nicias,  and  it  is  of  this  last  we  shall 
speak.  Driven  by  the  victorious  Sicilians  to  the 
border  of  the  Assinaros  River,  the  dejected  Athe- 
nians had  the  difficult  task  presented  to  them  of 
crossing  a  rapid  stream  in  presence  of  an  active 
enemy.  "  The  depth  and  force  of  the  waters  tri- 
umphed' over  their  single,  and  shook  their  impli- 
cated strength.     Many  were  borne  along  by  the 
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current;  at  length  the  weight  of  their  numbers 
resisted  the  violence  of  the  torrent ;  but  a  new 
form  of  danger  and  of  horror  presented  itself  to 
the  eyes  of  Nicias — his  soldiers  turned  their  Jury 
against  each  other ^  disputing,  at  the  paint  q^  the 
sword^  the  unwholesome  draughts  of  the  agitated 
and  turbid  river.  This  spectacle  melted  the  firm- 
ness of  his  manly  soul ;  he  surrendered  to  Gylip- 
pus,  and  asked  quarter  for  the  miserable  remnant 
of  his  troops  who  had  not  perished  on  the  Assi- 
naros,  or  been  destroyed  by  the  Syracusan  archers 
and  cavalry*/' 

*'  I  will  detail  here  my  first  anecdote  respecting 
the  plague,  because  it  was  at  Tentoura  that  I  wit- 
nessed this  disease  in  its  worse  state.  From  the 
hospitals  of  Kerdanon6  and  Mount  Carmel,  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  sent  to  Tentoura,  firom 
which  place  they  were  conveyed  in  small  vessels 
to  Jafia,  and  thence  to  Damietta  (1799).  There 
remained  in  the  huts  on  the  sea-shore  a  few 
wretches  who  waited  to  be  removed.  Amongst 
them  was  a  soldier  afflicted  with  the  plague,  who 
in  the  delirium  which  mostly  accompanies  it, 
imagined,  on  perceiving  the  army  in  motion,  that 
he  was  about  being  abandoned.  His  mind  at 
once  portrayed  to  him  the  frightful  extent  of  his 
misfortune;    and  the  horror  of  failing  into  the 

*  History  of  Ancient  Greece ;  John  Gilliesy  LLD. :  vol.  2, 
p.  409.  (Thucydid.  p.  554,  5.) 
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hands  of  the  Arabs  so  strongly  affected  his  feel- 
ings,  that  he  attempted  following  the  troops  on 
foot.  Seizing  for  this  purpose  his  knapsack,  on 
which  his  head  had  rested,  he  threw  it  over  his 
shoulders,  and  made  an  effort  to  walk ;  but  the 
venom  of  the  fetal  disease  which  circulated  in 
his  veins,  deprived  him  of  all  strength';  and,  after 
two  or  three  paces,  he  fell  headlong  on  the  sand. 
The  accident  did  but  augment  his  fears.  After 
gazing  for  some  seconds  at  the  divisions  of  the 
army  in  march,  he  rose  a  second  time,  but  with 
no  better  success.  At  the  third  effort  he  sunk 
down,  near  the  water's  edge,  to  rise  no  more,  and 
became  rivetted  to  the  spot  which  fate  had  des* 
tined  him  for  a  tomb.  The  sight  of  this  man  was 
dreadful  in  the  extreme.  The  incoherency  of  his 
language, — ^the  state  of  cruel  suffering  under 
which  his  whole  frame  laboured, — ^his  eyes  start- 
ing from  their  sockets, — ^his  wild  stare, — and  his 
garments  in  tatters<— presented  altogether  the  pic- 
ture of  whatever  in  death  strikes  us  as  most  ap- 
palling. The  reader  will  perhaps  imagine  here, 
that  this  poor  soldier's  comrades  stopped  to  help 
him,  and  support  his  tottering  steps: — no  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  only  an  object 
of  disgust  and  derision  to  them.  They  shrunk 
frcmi  him  as  ftom  the  blast  of  the  desert,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  his  reeling  motions,  which  re- 
sembled those  of  a  drunken  person.   *  He  has  got 
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bis  quarters^  exclaimed  one : — '  he  will  not  go 
J^ar^  exclaimed  another : — and  when  the  hapless 
wretch  fell  for  the  last  time,  some  had  the  barba- 
rity to  add,  *  he  has  made  good  his  lodgment* 
Selfishness  and  indifference  are  the  sentiments 
which  pervade  every  army ;  and  I  have  had  more 
than  one  occasion  to  remark,  that  whoever  wishes 
to  find  himself  comfortable  in  one,  must  endea- 
vour to  do  without  assistance,  and  above  all  to 
preserve  his  health*/' 

*^  In  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  from  Spain, 
during  1 808*99  the  officers  in  many  respects  suf- 
fered as  much  as  the  men.  I  have  seen  officers 
of  the  Guards,  and  others  worth  thousands,  with 
pieces  of  old  blankets  wrapt  round  their  feet  and 
legs, — the  men  pointing  at  them  with  a  malicious 
satisfaction,  saying,  ^  There  goes  <£3000  a  year,' 
or,  '  There  goes  the  prodigal  son  on  his  return  to 
his  father's,  cured  of  his  wanderings.'  Even  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  sorrows,  there  was  a  bitter- 
ness of  spirit^  a  savageness  of  wit,  that  made  a 
jest  of  its  own  miseriesf  .^^ 

**  We  heard,"  says  La  Baume,  in  describing 
the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Russia,  in  1819, 
"  every  moment,  some  of  the  unhappy  men  crying 

*  Merooin  to  elucidate  the  HUtoiy  of  the  French  Bxpedi. 
tions  in  Egypt  and  Syria ;  J.  Miot. 

t  Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  71st  Regiment,  p.  87. 
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out  for  assistance.  '  My  comrades/  exclaimed 
one,  with  a  heart-rending  voice,  ^  assist  me  to 
rise ;  lend  me  a  hand  to  pursue  my  march/ 
Every  one  pursued  his  course,  without  regarding 
him.  *  Ah  !  I  conjure  you,  by  every  thing  which 
is  dear  to  you,  do  not  abandon  me  to  the  enemy ; 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  grant  the  feeble  as- 
sistance I  ask,  help  me  to  rise.'  But  those  who 
passed,  far  from  being  moved  by  this  touching 
prayer,  regarded  him  as  dead,  and  by  anticipation 
began  to  strip  him,  when  he  cried  out,  *  Oh, 
assistance !  assistance !  You  assassinate  me. 
Why  do  you  ill-treat  me  ?  Why  do  you  snatch 
from  me  the  money  and  bread  which  I  possess, 
and  take  from  me  even  my  clothes?*  If  some  ge- 
nerous officers  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  deliver 
him,  the  unfortunate  would  have  been  murdered 
by  his  comrades. 

"  These  horrors,  far  from  exciting  our  sensibi- 
lity, hardened  our  hearts.  Our  cruelty,  which 
could  not  be  exercised  on  'the  enemy,  was  ex- 
tended to  our  companions.  The  best  friends  no 
longer  recognised  each  other.  Whoever  disco- 
vered the  least  sickness,  if  he  had  not  good  horses 
and  faithftil  servants,  was  sure  never  to  see  his 
country  again.  Every  one  preferred  to  save  the 
plunder  of  Moscow,  rather  than  the  life  of  his 
comrade.  On  all  sides  we  heard  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  and  the  lamentable  cries  of  those  whom 
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we  had  abaDdoned ;  but  every  on^  was  deaf  to 
their  lamentations,  or,  if  he  approached  those  who 
were  on  the  point  of  expiring,  it  was  only  to  plun- 
der, not  to. assist  them.  It  was  to  search  whe- 
ther they  had  any  remains  of  food,  and  not  to  af- 
ford relief*/' 

**  The  operations  carried  on  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dresden  (1813),  furnished  fresh  proofs  of 
that  disgusting  insensibility  which  had  some  days 
before  been  witnessed.  One  evening  a  French 
soldier,  afflicted  with  dysentery,  was  discovered 
near  the  road  by  his  groans.  He  had  almost  bu- 
ried himself  in  a  dung-heap.  The  situation  of 
this  poor  wretch  was  pointed  out  to  one  of  his 
comrades,  who  replied  with  indifference,  *  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.'  The  assistance  of  a 
gendarme  was  solicited.  *  I  have  no  orders  on 
that  head,'  he  replied,  coldly.  At  length  some 
officers  exclaimed,  ^  He  is  happy  enough  if  he 
die.' 

*•  The  French  employed  at  the  hospitals  of 
Dresden  often,  too,  exhibited  the  most  barbarous 
indifference,  sending  persons  to  be  buried  in 
whom  life  yet  remained.  Some  even  revived  at 
the  houses  of  the  grave-diggers ;  and  it  happened, 
in  other  instances,  that  the  bodies  thrown  into 

*  NanatiYe  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia;  Engene  La  Baume : 
pp.  321,  371,  372. 
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the  Elbe  finished  their  lasl  struggle  in  its  wa- 
tere*." 

These  hideous  facts  could,  we  blush  for  human 
nature  in  the  assertion,  be  continued  to  a  fright- 
ful extent :  our  wish,  however,  has  been  mainly 
to  show,  that  when  numbers  are  gathered  toge- 
ther, whether  of  English,  or  of  French,  or  indeed 
of  any  nation,  one  common  principle  of  cru- 
elty pervades  the  whole.  We  think  we  have  ac- 
complished this  object,  and  we  shall  consequently 
now  direct  our  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to 
the  conduct  of  some  of  those  demi-gods  who,  at 
different  epochs,  have  held  in  hand  the  thunder- 
bolts of  war,  whose  brows  have  been  encircled 
with  the  wreath  of  victory,  and  whose  high  and 
renowned  deeds  have  descended  to  us  in  a  blaze, 
according  to  some  persons'  ideas,  of  never-dying 
glory.  We  must  see  whether  these  worthies  in- 
variably directed  the  whirlwind  in  mercy,  or  whe- 
ther they,  too,  like  the  idiots  they  led  to  the 
slaughter,  were  not  sometimes  guilty,  like  them, 
of  acts  of  savage  barbarity  and  fiendlike  selfish- 
ness. 

"Edward  of  England,  commonly  called  the 
Black  Prince,  was,  we  are  told,  endowed  with 
every  virtue,  ciyil  as  well  as  militaryf.     That  he 

*  Campaign  in  Saxony;  Baron  Odeleben:  pp.  260»  283. 
t  In  1376  died  the  Prince  of  Wales.     He  left  a  character 
iUustrious  for  every  eminent  virtue,  and,  from  his  earliest  youth 
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possessed  many  enviable  qualities  we  must  Gon« 
dude,  since  the  very  armour  he  wore  is  exhibited 
for  our  veneration  in  one  of  the  temples  of  the  Lord, 
— Canterbury  Cathedral  ♦•  At  the  taking  of  Limo* 

till  the  hour  he  expired,  unstained  by  any  blemish.  His  va- 
lour and  military  talent  formed  the  smallest  part  of  his  merit ; 
his  generosity,  humanity,  affability,  and  moderation,  gained 
him  the  affections  of  all  men;  and  he  was  qualified  to  throw 
a  lustre,  not  only  oii  that  rude  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  which 
nowise  infected  him  with  its  vices,  but  on  the  most  shining  pe« 
riod  of  ancient  or  modem  history.— -fltstory  of  Engkmd; 
Hume:  voL  3,  p,312. 

*  History  of  Canterbury. — ^We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  contempt  for,  and  disgust  at  the  wretched  and 
paltry  remnants  which  are  shown  in  many  of  our  cathedrals,  to 
satisfy  the  disgraceful  curiosity  of  the  ignorant  and  the  idle. 
Shreds  which  would,  with  their  accompanying  cobwebs,  be 
speedily  swept  from  the  lowest  slop-«tall  in  Monmouth  Street, 
are  exhibited  under  those  roofs  which  guard  the  tables  of  God*s 
commandments,  and  are  pointed  out  to  every  stranger  by  the 
attending  vergers,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  bonassuSf  or 
any  of  the  wild  animals  at  Pidcock*s,  are  produced  before  the 
tighuhuiiien  of  the  metropolis.  What  can  there  be, — what 
ought  there  to  exist  in  common  between  the  mortal  finery  of 
any  man  and  that  spot  wherein  not  an  object  should  meet  the 
beholder  that  does  not  forcibly  remind  him  of  the  absolute 
nothmgnets  of  all  that  is  human ;  yet,  to  j  udge  from  the  interior 
of  some  of  our  churches,  one  would  conclude  that  Folly,  with 
her  numerous  votaries,  had  chosen  their  hallowed  precincts  for 
the  display  of  every  foolery : — ^hats  and  caps,  standards  and  ra- 
piers, satins  and  laces,  baubles  and  gewgaws,  without  number, 
are  thrust  before  our  eyes,  for  no  other  purpose,  that  we  can  ima- 
gine, than  to  divert  the  thoughts  firom  the  only  object  which 
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ges,  however,  in  1976,  this  pars^on  of  princes 
was  so  enraged,  at  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
treachery  and  resistance  he  had  met  with,  that  he 
determined  on  satisfying  his  vengeance  in  the 
blood  of  the  inhabitants ;  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  was  accordingly  commanded,  and  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  souls,  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  presumed  guilty,  men,  women,  and 
children,  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  to  appease 
the  choler  of  the  flower  of  British  chivalry,  the 
conqueror  of  Cressy  and  of  Poictiers  ♦. — So  much 
for  this  hero. 

ought  to  engross  them.  In  Westminster  Abbey  the  dean  and 
chapter  have  not  been  satisfied  to  preserve  the  wanen  images 
bequeathed  to  them  by  a  barbarous  age-*they  have  absolutely 
given  themselves  the  trouble  to  become  collectors  of  articles  of 
yitid;  and  the  late  Lord  Nelson  may  now  be  seen  vrithin 
the  abbey  walls  as  well  as  in  Fleet  Street,  dressed,  for  those 
who  are  ready  to  believe  the  story,  in  the  identical  clothes  he 
wore  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  reader  will  excuse  us  this 
little  digression ;  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  better  than  our 
neighbours,  but  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  on 
which  we  might  feel  inclmed  to  take  credit  to  ourselves,  it  is 
for  not  attempting  to  introduce  worldly  ideas  between  our 
own  vile  person  and  the  great  God  from  whom  we  hold  our 
existence. 

*  "  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  others  rushed  into  Limoges;  you 
would  then  have  seen  pillagers,  active  to  do  mischief,  running 
through  the  town,  slaying  men,  women,  and  children,  accord* 
ing  to  their  orders.  It  was  a  most  melancholy  business,  for 
all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes,  ca^t  themselves  on  their  knees  be- 
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About  1667>  the  gretU  Turenne  received  direc- 
tions to  lay  waste  the  province  of  Alsace ;  he  was 
too  strict  a  disciplinarian  to  disobey;  but  the  in- 
junctions forwarded  were  so  literally  carried  into 
execution,  that  even  those  who. had  issued  them 
felt  at  last  ashamed,  and  desired  that  the  havoc 
might  cease.  "  ^Tis  very  well,"  coolly  observed 
the  great  Turenne,  "  I  will  insert  the  minister's 
desire  in  the  order  of  the  day*/* — ^So  much  for 
this  hero. 

In  1 667)  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  de  Luxembourg,  marched  upon  the  Hague 
and  Ley  den ;  they  were  soon  obliged  to  retreat,  on 
account  of  a  sudden  thaw;  the  troops  under- 
went considerable  fatigue.     What  was  the  conse- 

fore  the  prince,  begging  for  mercy ;  but  he  was  so  inflamed 
with  passion  and  revenge,  that  he  listened  to  none,  but  all 
were  put  to  th^  sword,  wherever  they  could  be  found,  even 
those  who  were  not  guilty :  for  I  know  not  why  the  poor  were 
not  spared,  who  could  not  have  had  any  part  in  this  treason ; 
hot  they  suffered  for  it,  and,  indeed,  more  them  than  those 
who  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  treachery. 

**  There  was  not  that  day  in  the  city  of  Limoges  any  heart 
so  hardened,  or  that  had  any  sense  of  religion,  who  did  not 
deeply  bewail  the  unfortunate  events  passing  before  their  eyes ; 
for  upwards  of  three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  put  to  death  that  day.  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls ! 
for  they  were  veritable  martyrs."  —  ProissarVt  Chronicles, 
vol.  4,  pp.  103,  104. 

*  History  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  M.  de  Voltaire :  vol.  1; 
p.  174. 


qaence?  Two  boroughs,  Bodogravc  and  Svam- 
mefdam,  places  as  large,  as  rich,  and  as  populous 
as  are  many  of  the  middle-sized  cities  in  France, 
were  abandoned  to  the  soldiers  for  no  other 
cause  than  to  recompense  them  for  their  priva- 
tions;  for  this  reason  solely  these  towns  were 
set  on  fire,  and  by  the  glare  of  the  flames  every 
kind  of  cruelty  and  infamy  were  committed,  by 
order  of  Marshal  de  Luxembourg.  Forty  years  af- 
ter this  happened,  the  books  with  which  children 
in  Holland  were  taught  their  letters,  detailed  the 
enormity*. — So  much  for  this  hero. 

In  1678,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  III.  of  England,  possessing  JvU  hnauh 
ledge  at  the  time  that  peace  with  France' had  been 
signed  at  Niemeguen,  attacked  the  French  Mar- 
shal de  Luxembourg;  in  this  battle  about  4000 
men,  not  to  speak  of  the  wounded,  lo^t  their  lives, 
sacrificed  to  the  vanity  and  brutality  of  the  glori- 
ous King  Williamt.— -So  much  for  this  hero. 

In  1740,  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  com- 
menced hostilities  against  Austria,  and,  at  the 
head  of  a  laige  army,  invaded  Silesia.  What  was 
the  real  motive  for  this  war, — a  war  by  which 
thousands  lost  their  lives,  and  as  many  more  were 
condemned  to  pain  and  sorrow  for  the  remainder 
of  their  existence?     We  will  answer  the  ques- 

*  Histoire  de  Louis  XIV. ;  M.  de  Voltaire:  voL  1,  p.  164. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  l,p.  196. 
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tioD :  Frederick  was  young,  rich,  enamoured  with 
glory,  troubled  with  few  scruples,  and  wanted 
something  to  do.  Silesia  was  a  tempting  bait, 
and  the  moment  appeared  propitious;  therefore 
Frederick  invaded  Silesia.  The  Brandenburgh 
monarch  was  troubled  with  the  bhte  devilsj  and 
set  about  plundering  and  cutting  of  throats  to 
chace  away  the  vapours.  With  the  sword  in 
cue  hand  and  the  specious  proclamation  in 
the  other,  his  arguments  carried  with  them 
conviction*.  Philosophical  king!  Admirable 
reasoner!  Second  Mahomet  !*-*-So  much  for 
this  hero. 

*  We  mfiBt  be  permitted  to  produce  here  another  trait  con* 
ceming  Frederick,  which  forcibly  evinces  the  liberties  that 
great  men  allow  themselves.  In  a  work  written  by  the  author- 
king  for  the  improvement  of  his  officers,  he  recommendsnhe 
following  mod&  of  acquiring,  if  not  otherwise  procurable,  in- 
tell^nce  of  an  enemy  :—'*  Find  out  a  rich  citizen  who  has  a 
large  family  and  good  estate,  and  allow  him  a  roan  who  mi- 
derstands  the  language  of  the  country,  dressed  as  a  servant, 
whom  we  force  him  to  take  along  with  him  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  as  his  valet  or  coachman,  under  pretence  of  complaining 
of  some  injuries  which  he  has  received.  He  is  to  be  threatened 
also,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  does  not  return  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  bring  the  man  with  him,  his  houses  shall  be 
burned,  and  his  wife  and  children  hacked  to  pieces.  I  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  scheme  at  *  *  *  *  *,  and  it 
succeeded  to  roy  wish.*'— Mi/ttory  Instruction  of  the  laU  King 
of  Prussia  to  his  OeMrais ;  English  edition,  p.  61. 


In  iras  the  important  fortresjB  of  Opz^qf^  '^ff 
Bessarabia,  was  captured  from  tl)e  .Ottomt^i^^J^i, 
tlje  Russians;    on  this  oc^a3iQn|  the  jC^ri^^tj^, 
troqjps  indulged  themselves  in  fin  indiscrjjn^^e^, 
slaughter ;  anenorajitj^  Sufficient,  ^^.^howJ!^  j^^j^^j, 
supposed,  ,to  have  appeased  their  an^^r^;,.^Jt_ihp , 
sold  iers,pf^  her  pz^rine  majesjy  were^n^t  c<ff|fi<^, 
with^illii^only-rthey  actually  revelled  in  cruj^Jji^^ 
and  iqfljcte^   upon  their  victims  every  .pi>ss^}>^. 
excruciating  torture.     The  butcheries  contjpu^,, 
three  whole  day^ ;   10,000  of  the  garrison  lo?t  t^^ir. 
lives;  but  we  are  unable  to  say  how  iqany  ag^., 
men  ^nd  women,  besides  children,  wer^  qiuiid^ed;^^ 
the  numbers,  however,  were  so.  considerable,  j|p?**f 
time  could  not  ^be  found  to  bury  them,  and  tjiey 
were  consequently  carted  out  of  the  tow;)  ^nd 
thrown  upon  the  ice,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs..  The  , 
high  and  mighty  Prince  Gregory  Alexandrpvitch  ^ 
Potemkin,  Field   Marshal,  Commander-i/i-Chief . 
of  the  Russian    Army,  Grand  Admiral .  of  the 
Fleets,  Knight  of  the  principal  Orders  of  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Poland,  and  of  all  the  Orders  of 
Russia,  was  the  hero  to  command  these  hprrprs*: 

*  Potemkin  was  born  in  1739,  and  died  in  October  of  1791. 
He  was  the  most  magnificent  prince  of  his  time,  more  power- 
ful than  many  kingps,  the  founder  of  a  gieal  number  of  towns 
and  palaces,  who  had  incieaaed  by  a  third  the  real  valoe  of  - 
the  territory  of  the  empire  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  elevated 
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and  be  makes  our  sixth  great  captain.  We  felt 
alinost  incliDed,  to  continue  the  glorious  roll,  to' 
picture  the  celebrated  Suwarrow,  who  never  foiled 
to  end  every  speech  as  did,  in  ages  past,  the  Ro« 
man  senator,  **Delenda  est  Cartkago^*^-^^^  no  quar^^ 
tw;**— Suwarrow,  the  destroyer  of  Ismael, — ^where 
upwards  of  35,000  souls  perished,— of  Prague, 
where,  ten  hours  after  the  conflict  had  ceased, 
9000  defenceless  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  hurried  into  eternity  without  a  moment's 
warning :  but  the  heart  sickens  at  the  task,  mid 
the  hand  involuntarily  recoils  from  the  relation  of 
such  hellish  deeds.  We  will  rack  no  longer,  then, 
the  better  feelings  of  our  readers,  but  terminate  our 
Kat  with  a  few  words  respecting  him  whom  we 
are  both  proud  and  happy  in  believing  to  be  the 
least  objectionable  of  his  brotherhood,*— the  immqf* 
tal  Wellington ;  considerate,  however,  as  this  herb 
has  so  often  proved  himself,  even  he,  shielded 
with  all  his  sound  sense  and  philanthropy,  could 
suffer  the  milk  of  his  kindness  to  flow  in  (avouc  of 
the  kennel,  whilst  his  very  soldiers  lacked  the 
morsel  of  bread :— 

<<  I  at  this  time  got  a  post,  being  for  flitigue, 

the  glory  of  his  country  to  a  point  which  dazzled  other  nations. 
^Memoin  of  the  lAfe  of  Pmos  PoUmkm:  London,  1812, 
pp.  175,  242.  Vide,  ^^  fltitom  de  JFWnioe;  LacreteUe: 
tome  6,  p.  207. 
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with /our  others;  w«  were  sent  to  br^ak  biMUtt 
and  make  a  mess  for  Lord  WelliDgtoD's  hottad^. 
I  was  very  hui^ry^  aad  thought  it  a  good  job  9i 
the  time,  as  we  got  our  own  fill  while  we  broke 
the  biscuit,  a  thing  I  had  not  got  for  some  days. 
When  tht]»  engaged,  the  prodigal  son  was  niver 
once  out  of  my -mind,  and  I  sighed,  as  I  fed  the 
dogs,  over  ray  humble  situation  and  my  ruined 
hopes.  •'.' 

If  such  were  the  benevolent  Wellington^  ought 
perfection  to  be  required  of  others.  Let  notour 
wishes  deceive  our  judgments  tigers  seldom  tame. 
We  return  to  Napoleon--- we  have  said  that  it  was  to 
be  expected  he  would  be  akin  to  other  reapeiB  iti 
the  field  of  renown,  selfish  and  unfeeling;  tbm 
the  leader  of  the  French  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  would  resemble  those  who 
led  them  to  battle  in  limes  past,  and,  in  fiict, 
would  little  difier  from  any  other  mortal  who 
might  have  preceded  him  in  the  royal  science  of  di- 
mijiishing  population.  Bad,  however,  as  N^lpo* 
leon  possibly  was, — bad  as,  from  the  nature  of 
his  calling,  he  could  not  but,  in  all  probability, 
be,  ~  still  we  hope  to  show  that,  if  he,  like 
unto  others,  became  unwittingly,  by  his  trade, 
the  inexorable  savage,  lliat  he  also  had  moments 

*  Journal  of  a  Soldier  o^the  71sl  Raiment  during  the  War 
in  Spain,  1812.     2nd  ed.  Edinbuigh»  p.  164. 
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ivhen  humanity  loould  resume  lier  rtgbta,  end 
pDodoce  efifeotB.direfcdly.the  reverae  bothsOf  that 
selfishtiess.aDd  of  thai;  crudty  ivbich  the  Editor 
of  the  New.  Times  has  90  abu^aotly. taxed:  him 
with  harbouring^      ^  <   .  .      (I 

In  I793t'  when  the  atoiy  of  Nice  encasipM 
befdre  Tocil<»,  there,  was  a  repreientative  of  dw 
pMple  whobad  a  wife  extremely  ptettyyand  jiot 
less,  fascinating.  Both  the  gentleman  and  lady 
todk  great  notice  of  the  young  Napoleoi^;  .he 
was  accordingly  proud  of  the  favourable  impies*- 
sion  he  had  made  on  the  latter,  ttnd  seized  every 
opportunity  of  evincing  her  all  the,  attention^  in 
hiapo^vvr.  In  relating  some  parttcukars  to  M. 
de  Las  Cases  at  St.  Helena  respecting  this  wo* 
mani  Napoleon  observed. to  the  count,  ^^J.  will 
inen^n  one  circumstance  to  show  for  what  tii* 
vial  causes  men  sometimes  abuse  the  authority  on 
which  the  fate  of  their  fellow  creatures  depends, 
ibr  I  am  no  worse  than  the  rest,  I  was  walking 
about  one  day  with  the  representative's  wife,  un- 
speotifig  oui*  positions  in  the.  neighbourhood  of 
the  Col  de  T^nde,  when  I  suddenly  took  it  into 
my  bead  to  give  her  an>  idea  of  an  engagement, 
ai^  for  this  purpose  ordered  the  attack  of  an  ad- 
vanced post ;  we  were  the  conquerors,  it  is  true, 
but  the  affair  could  be  attended  by  no  advantage : 
the  attack  was  a  mere  whim,  and  yet  it  cost  the 
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proach  myself  whenever  I  lo(^  ba^^,  tq^^th|8^^af^ 

.^hpspu^^^^t  s^fj,  he  y^wed  itaftenva^^^ 

fkl^^)fil»H\W^  ^^k^th^D,  wbet^r  hpvwiio  saw 

((bfif^iflpropB^ty  of  the  s^p,  aud  coroi^eated  vppp 

j(^,,}i),tl^  j^ejrms* employed  to^^         M;«  ^j  .^ 

/(J]lw^  cppld.baye  been  the  unfeeling  mf^ns^ 

t!|at  th^  £d)tor  procreims  him.  ^       ,y,.jijt 

,     :♦«  III  ,17P4>  9pveml  powgrants,  of  j¥><p^^^e 

.gf^a^r  i>9it  were.of  the  (^babrillaDt  f$uny^-|[ifld 

*  been,  tajc^u  hy  9  privateer,  in  the  .pa^9g^./f^ 
>^ain  ^9  Xta}y»^nd  carried  to  TquLod,  ^I^^Jf iJB^ 

:  jQimedjift^y  tlwown  into  prison.  Tl^e^8K[^|>ij^jj|^ 
J^i^Qi^ipg  thf^y  were  emigrants,  woy)^  hf^y^  ^9^ 
,f9^Miem»^  ^NapqleoQ  assailed  ^imselfofr^a.po* 

*  pnlarjty, ;  aqd^  by  means  of  the  ^n^pqe^rs  ^^ 
woiji^men  of  ,tjb^  fyn^QB^lp  who  were  for^(>^m^ 
distMfbfti^?».j^e^.tbe  upbappy  fa^  um^ 
jqg^nothgi}  i^wi^p:wtionj>f.fhje  p^ 


*  Journal  of  the  Private  Life  and  ConvefBations  of  the  Bmpe- 


**  At  one  of  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  Hbb 
fevoluiion '\l7955)i  fe  noinW'of  ettitgrtntti* 'Were 
wreckecl'Sr  ealftisi  -^lAanjf'or  iheto-Mbbgia^'tb 
ti^  moit  ancfent  faniiiHes  idFhati^^ ;  thi^'Tihidiik 
~MontmbrenV:ys--lChoiseul8.    ^Tll^y 'giW*  tfft^ 
were  going  to'  India:   it  was  cleat 'they  ^iWe^^- 
ceecfihg  to  La  Vendue.    Their  tt^ee  Were  ftftfeityi. 
iMerfin,  minister  of  police,  had  them  dragged' frdte 
one'dUng^ott  to  another,  and  Wanted  to  ccitrtfcmJn 
them.     Napoleon  obtained  their  rel^isiei      lie 
caused  a  decision  to  be  proclaimed^  that  the  laws 
a{g:aihst  emigrants  were  political,  and  thiit  their 
Tioiicy  xyoiild  hot  be  violated  by  the  exeWhfe  of 
tndui^enbe  towards  the  persons  who  Wefre  sd  par- 
*l^dular)y  situated.  Their  lives  were  savedf /*  0id 
inis  conduct  mark  the  selfish  anf<^eling  monster? 
•<^»M»r^jjg„^  on  the  10th  of  Brumai're  (^  Kovem- 
^r/ 1799),  Napoleon  dissolved  the  Gbu6cH  of 
^v(^ ^undrecl,  he  ordered  Morat  ratothe  bhattiber, 
ai  the  h^  of  a  detachment  in  close  (xildmn.    At 
tnis  cri8i9V  General  JB-^^ —  ventured  to  ask  Napo- 
""tpn  tor  nflfy  qaen,  with  whoni  to  plade  hiniself  in 
am6uscade'iipon  the  way,  and  fire  dpon  the  fugi- 
tives.     Napoleon  only  replied  by  enjoining  the 

.    ^  Vide,Me«KNi%9f  Napoleon;  (Ckiurgaud;)  vol*  l^  p.  126. 
Also,  Memoira  of  Napoleon;  (Moniholon:)  vol.  3,  p.  47. 
t  ibid,  p.  125. 
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grenadiers  to  commit  no  excesses.  '  It  is  my 
wish/  said  he,  *  that  not  one  drop  of  blood  should 
be  shed*/  "  Does  this  trait  denote  the  unfeeling 
monster? 

*^  J^  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  £ng- 
land  (1804),  a  young  English  sailor,  impelled  by 
an  ardenf  longing  to  return  to  his  country^  es- 
caped from  a  depot,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
Siea-coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne,  where 
be  concealed  himself  in  the  woods.      His  minct 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  making  a  little  boat, 
to. enable  him  to  reach  some  of  the  English  cruis- 
ers, which  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
watching  from  the  top  of  the  trees.      He  was 
caught  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to 
put  to  sea,  with  his  frail  bark,  in  the  desperatd  at- 
tempt to  secure  his  liberty.     He  was  imprisoned 
on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy  or  robber.     This  cir- 
cumstance reached  the  ears  of  Napoleon,  who 
was  then  at  Boulogne,  and  who  felt  a  curiosity  to 
see  the  boat  of  which  he  heard  so  much.     When 
it  was  «hown  to  him,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  any  rational  being  would  have  ven- 
tured in  it.     He  ordered  the  sailor  to  be  brought 
to  hin^;  and  the  young  man  declared  that  he  had 
really  intended  to  escape  with  the  aid  of  his  boat; 
and  the  only  favour  he  asked  was  permission  to 

*  Memoirs  of  Napoleon;  (Gourgaud:)  vol.  1,  p»  97» 
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execute  his  project.  •  You  appear  very  eager 
to  revisit  EU^Iand/  said  the  Emperor;  '  per- 
haps you  have  left  a  sweetheart  behind  you/ 
*  N09'  replied  the  youth,  ^  but  I  have  a  mother  at 
home  who  is  old  and  infirm,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
joia  her/  '  Well,  you  shall  go  back,'  said  Napo- 
leon ;  and  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  \>e  pro- 
vided with  new  clothes,  and  sent  aboard  the  first 
English  vessel  that  ^appeared  in  sight.  He  also 
directed  that  the  object  of  his  benevolence  should 
be  provided  with  a  sum  of  money  for  a  present  tb 
his  mother,  remarking  that  she  must  be  a  good 
mother  to  have  so  good  a  son*/*  Were  these  the 
sentiments,  was  this  the  behaviour  of  an  unfeel- 
ing monster  > 

The  circumstances  attending  Georges'  conspi-^ 
racies  against  the  consular  and  imperial  govern- 
ment of  France  are  well  known.  Yet  even  this 
rooted  enemy  of  the  late  Emperor  was  fated  to  have 
oflRsred  him  the  mercies,  although  he  would  not 
receive  them,  of  a  generous  foe*  M.  de  Chabou- 
lon  states,  ^Uhat  he  had  been  well  assured  Georges 
had  three  times  tendered  him  a  free  pardon,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  he  should  promise  to  re* 
Jihquish  all  future  attempts  against  the  life  and 
government  of  Napoleon.  This  the  Chouan 
chief  refused ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  third  de- 

*  Journal  of  Count  de  Lai  Cases,  voL  4,  part  7,  p.  85. 
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qial  qp  bj»,  ga^  t!^.  ,N«pQl^i«fdtred//iiie : 
tepee  oJF  >f)e,p9ur<$.  $^9»li/tb6o4eiioqtieilb  tolibe 

,,,j/\N%p^e9n  o^,tl^,,mmafifcedi.«  owil^Mlede 

;  I)?^iip?«^  w^thifegprci  t<> tbe  death  (ttf/tljeiOrfke 

^if^'^RSi^'l  't^f  ^^  ,Qgf(?a8ioiie*>gBntial  'cotasterba- 

Ir'f'Wi^^y  ih^gtRi^i^cMy  event,  Kvhat  a»tuiiQifeitai 

|f|^^in^(}f  (h9ffor  would  ha^b^en  prakhicaiiby 

..,^po\\ie^  .spec^sicleiwUh  which  I  might  hafre'aur- 

.  .p/i(3ed  Ibe  wpr|d !    I  have  frequently  been  oficiied 

the  Ijvei^  pf  those  whose  places  I  filled  iQffljhe 

.  ,f;hrciic^^,at  the  rate  of  one  million  per  bead;   They 

^Yf^F^soefi  to  be  my  competitais,  and  itwas^aqp- 

.pc^that  I  thirsted  after  their  blo6d;>  fautfienen 

jf  vxy  disppsitipn  had  been  differeiit  Aomwibw^  it 

,.|va3f.^9d  I  been  form^  to  cpokinit  crimed;  I 

,   9bpi>ld  .h«v«  repeUed  all  thoughts  of  the  efitoe 

!^t^>  pppmc^  to  pie»  as  seeming  altogeiher  |^. 

..  ti|jtQus,;rTl  WW  then  so   powerful,  fiOt#niiily 

,featei4iiand  tb^.^f^em^  so  Uttle  to  be.fiM^. 

.^PleYert  to.  th^  .peripds  of  Tilsit  :and  ^  WHBgr^fai*^^' to 

ipy  ifB^m^a^.  )Witl\:Mam  XnCMta;  .tO'tbetialftte 

and  attitude  of  Europe.     However^ 'taithe  tbilst 

iOf  ,tbp,l^i«  Qittk^  Qflrair.af  Gebrgi^d^andiPiche- 

<gru,  ii^b^nj  w;a^.Mswl9d,by.lllUffdBrer8/;kfele»tto- 

*   Vtc  Wivfe  dc  WapoIcoD;    M.  Reury  de  C^bowlon: 
▼6ll,  p. '40K   ■   '  •  <       . 
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. ;«ieDl?Jwli8iib<mgkl  ifiilKXinM^  lb' iettipt  Vnd;  and 
•  itkd  0flbPiW»i  i»efi^4v^,'iiiV]hjg^fdr  lis  tlbject  the 
t  liibdrachiblciiAoili^^ublio^ihiotr  io'  England,  as 
well  as  in  Fiance,  poioteddutM  thief  ihdv^'r  of 
»[#alI/^4beNi  berHUe^'donspmurtes.     I  Ww'WBpu- 
i.|k|jb0v'  vrb6»0  the  beirteir  (>f  ibe^' c^iif^^rf^ 
-iiili  ttxik  itiialo  my  head  t^  aist^eJtaiYi  p^t^W4)iy  xhe 
1  <lfudi}iaBd  the  nature  of  the  pi'6(kistf:'  liDfdefed 
/ .  libD. tb  be  brought'beibre  me;    »  Wef I,  '^r^ '^id'  I, 
iiMrhen.he  appeaned.'    *  Yes,  Fiwt  Cbtfsul,  W^' will 
t  igitt  kim  up  to  you  for  one  rolRion/   *  l^7r,  t  will 
..^ivfi  yoftf  two  millions,  but  on  condition  ttiat^ou 
vjwm  bring  htm  alive/    <  Ah{    that  I'cotrld  ^ot 
qproaiBe/  iaid  the  roan,  hesitating,  and  ihudi  dis- 
ci lOouQptteil'bjrtbe  tone  of  my  voice,  and  the  ^x- 
I:  prdasioD  df  my  looks  at  that  moment;    '  Do  you 
1  tbMEi.takeiiie  for  a  mere  assa89iti>    Kiiow,  6ir, 
)i4hBl  though  I  may  think  it  necessary  to  ittflict  a 
.  rrQpni^kment  to  make  a  great  example,  T  >  arm  not 
/ldiafK>SBd  io  encourage  the  perfidy  of  an  ambtis- 
{)^«d3;'  and  I  drovehtmfkimmy  preseote.     In- 
ojd^v'^iB^presenee  im^  already  too  great  a  cotlta- 
>)jMnat{on^/'  ;  Have  we  i*  this  behit^ur  the  sel- 
>ifiah  rabmtqr^  ■    ' 

.    .  ^Ilb;il806^  the  Prinee  de  HatzfeM  bad  tonrfe  to 
u I^oMiam^aiS  »>dapvty'fi^m  theeity  of  BeHin;  ahd 

*  Journal  of  Count  de  Las  Cases,  ypL  7,  p^  4^  p«  275, 

^l '!?'.  ^  Vide,  also,  Memoitt  of  Napoleoa;  {Montholon :)  vol.  4, 

p.  225:  and  Napoleon.inExile;  B.  O^eara:  vol.  I,  p.  252. 
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had  been  well  received.    He  rendered  an  account 
of  his  mission,  as  well  as  I  (Rapp)  can  recollect,  to 
Count  Hoheniohe,  and  reported  to  him  the  state 
of  the  troops,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  that 
14'ere  in  the  capital,  or  which  be  had  met  on  the 
road.      His  letter  was  intercepted.      Napoleon 
delivered  it  to  me,  with  orders  immediately  to 
arrest  the  prince,  and  send  him  to  the  head  quar* 
ters  of  Marshal  Davoust,  whidb  were  two  l^igues 
distant.      Berthier,  Duroc,  Caulincourt,  and  I, 
vainly  endeavoured  to  appease  the  anger  of  Na« 
poleon.     He  refused  to  listen  t6  Our  representa* 
tidns.      M.  de  Hatzfcld  had  transmitted  reports 
relative  to  military  affairs,  which  were  quite  ut^*' 
connected  with  his  mission.     He  had  evidently 
been  acting  the  part  of  a  spy.     Savary,  who,  in 
his  quality  of  commander  of  the  military  gendar-^ 
meriey  usually  took  cognizance  of  afiairs  of  this 
kind,  was  then  on  a  mission.     I  was  obligcfd  to 
assume  his  functions  during  his  absence.     I  gave 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  prince ;  but  instead  of 
having  him  conducted  t^  the  head  quarters  of 
Davoust,  I  placed  him  in  the  chamber  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  palace  guard,  whom  I 
directed   to  treat  fcim  with  eveiy,  mark  of  re- 
spect. 

"  Caulincourt  and  Duroc  withdrew  from  the 
Emperor's  apartment ;  Napoleon  was  left  alone 
with  Berthier ;  and  he  directed  him.  to  sit  down 
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and  write  the  order  by  which  M.  de  Hatzfeld 
was  to  be  arraigoed  before  a  military  cooiioisaiOD. 
The  i!Kljoi^g«neral  made  some  r^preaektttdioos  in 
his  fayour/^  *  Your  majesty  will  not,  for  so  tri- 
vial an  offence,  shoot  a  man  who  is  coii^nected 
with  the  first  famitves  in  Berlin  :««-«th€l  thing  is 
impossible  ;-~yoit  wll  not  thtok  qf  it*^  fbp 
£mperor  grew  mbre  angry.  Keufcbatel  persisted 
m  his  intercession;  Napoleon  lost  all  patience ; 
afid  Berthier  quitted  the  ro6m.  I  wa$  called  in.. 
I  had  overheard  the  scene  that  had  just  taken 
places  I  was  afraid  to  hazard  the  least  reflection. 
I. was  in  a  state  of  agony.  He  dictated  to  nae 
the  following  order. 

'.  ^*^  Our  cousin,  Marshal  Davou9t,.will  appoint 
a  military  commission  to  try  the  Prince  dq  Hat^- 
feld^  on  a  chaige  of  treason  9ind.e^piaHn(ige.  The 
sentence  must  be  pronounced  and  executed  b^ 
Sore  six  o^clock' in  thie  evening.' 

^  ^^  It  was  about  nooii ;  Napoleon  directed  me  to 
despatch  the  order  immediately,  and  tP  seqd  with 
it  the  Prince  de  Hatsfi^'s  letter;  the  latter  part 
of  the  instruction  I  did.  not,  however,  pbey.  }Ay 
riiind  was  racked  by  the  most  painfMJi  emo^ionck. 
Itreiidbled  for  the  prince^  and  I  treoibled  for  |By.- 
self;  since,  instead  of  sending  him  to  DavoMstj's 
bead  quarters,.  I  had  lodgl^  him  iA  the  palace. 

^*  Napdeon  wished  to  have  his  horse  saddled,  as 
he  intended  to  visit  the  Prince  and  Prioc^^s  Fei^ 


dmand.  Aft  I  H^bM' gdrng^^btkyt^iv^'^'^ec:^ 
^ty  orders,  t  ^v^  rnfSAnisdHh^e'lfNi  f^ntHaii^at 
tVaif^f^Ta  bkd  ibintea  iti  ib^  atitiH^bat£ti»bf/^^Mia 

id^Aife;^-*I^i*eirt  to  h^;  I  «*  ri<Jt  eoii<ftaF»eifl 
h^r^flS^Wi^tJaErtitei  df  ^apfofebo.  *^  I  '^/rectetfl^ 
t6ie(^irio'1?Virite  F^Tnand,  and  to  int^ir^  him 
Jh^  1^^6air  tK  hbr '  hoblsatid.  I  know  not  tdicftBS^ 
abe  diH'W;  Uut,  on  bur  arrival  at  the  patacif  W3 
jouUd  her  ita  one  6f  the  corridors,  and  she  ihteW 
herself  in  fears  'at  the  feet  of  the  Etnperor;^  W 
ivhota  I  announced  her  name.  The  prinbesk  MM 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  Napoleon  was  niove4  Af 
her  situation,  and  directed  her  to  prdceed'^tb'^iflfe 
castle.  He,  at  the  same  time,  desired 'me' to 
write  to  Davonst  to  order  the  trial  tb'be'sns^ 
pended:  he  thought  M.  de  Hatzfeld  had  d^ 
parted.  ...» 

**  Napoleon  returned  to  the  palace,  tirhere  Ufa^ 
dame  de  Hatzfeld  was  waiting  for  him.  Ife  d^ 
sired  her  to  enter  the  saloon;  t  Was  presenl 
*  Your  husband,  madam,?  said  he,  ^^  has  bfottght 
himself  into  an  unfortunate  scrape ;  acbbrcfihg'^ 
our  laws,  he  deserve^  to  be  sentenced  to  death. 
General  Rapp,  ^v^  me  bis  letter.  Here^niafli^ 
read  this.'  The  la^y  trembM^cee^hPgJbr^ >  ll^9- 
poleoQ  immediately.laok  thekMsi  from  hnnJwiii, 
tore  it,  and  threw  the  fragments  into  the  firef,  *  •! 
have  no  other  proof  against  the  Prince  de  Hatz- 


^|c,^q^  at, Vienna  in  jftq^^.^h^  YF^i^^^j^r^j 
f^pflip^Taciea.  .  SoiQe  per8pp8,,«ho.\r|eB^90Bi[^c^ 
9^^iflg,hepp  engaged  in  tbeq),  vf^^[ei;oj^<^p>p^ 
t^  delatti ;  tvo.citizens  apd  a.  Jew  were  tQ  ha  .^x^ 
$;a^.^  I  {Bxipp)  was  fortunate  eoougb  t^  ottttaie 
9f}  ]^|tp9^n,tbeic  pardon  f"  Did  tlu^evioce  ti^ 
lffl>W¥»<Wo»?ter?  ,,    .r 

oi  *;.A  ypWg  «naa»  instigated  by  a,  bHq^ifee|iftg,)af 
.Qjfl^c^m,  ionned  the  design  of  d«|ijrenpg.;i^ 
ptfpi^^  fooiQ  iHm  whom  be  i^rded  as  tbe  00^ 
of  its  misfortunes.  He  presented  him^l(.  at 
.St^Q^splf^nQ  on  the  23d  of  Optpl?^,,  wJbiijie.Uie 
j^pfjwei^ defiling:  I  (Rapp)  ;Was..Qi>|iuty;J^ar 
jplsqi^W|8,stapdiqg  beJtJt'ejep  tbe,J*rince.dq  Ijfeuf- 
^te^..a»^  .me^  .  The  ymif^  ipaft,  .whp  i^as 

•  Memoin  oil  General  Count  Rapp»  p.  107  andfollowioff. 
4%^mf^alk  hiJ'^tat^Uni  WW  this 'aTaif  Bertbie?, 
-d^,  ^«)i(i)&MtdaHf;belii^;^  as  iie^  difll  <in  all  (^ecakicUki-. 
^UncgkHni  rntoH  Barihfe^iMtiiiia'tvaA  {^ 
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Bertbier,  coneeivin^  tkaX  be  wadis^out  tiotiireseiit 
a  petition,  stepped  forward  and  told' htm  to  d^ 
ver  it  to  me.  He  replied  that  he  wish^  to  spetk 
to  Napoleon;  but  he  was  again  told,  that  if  he 
had  any  communication  to  make,  he  must  apply 
to  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty.  He  withdrew  to  a 
short  distancQy  repeating  that  he  would-  spe^k 
with  Napoleon  only.  He  came  forward  ageing 
and  approached  very  near  the  person  of  the  £m* 
peror.  I  drew  him  back,  and  told  him  in  German 
that  he  must  withdraw:  that  if  he  bad  any  thing 
to  solicit,  he  would  be  heard  after  the  pamde. 
His  right  hand  was  throst  into  a  side-pock^  ud* 
der  his  great-coat,  and  beheld  a  paper,  one  end  of 
which  was  visible.  I  was  struck  with  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  me;  bis' 
decided  manner  roused  my  siispicions.  I  dulled 
to  an  ofiioer  of  gendarmerie,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  castle. .  The  attention  of  every  one 
present  was  so  occupied  with  the  parade,  that  no- 
body n<^ticed  what  wa$  going  forward.  I  was 
soon  pfter  informed  that  a  laige  carving  knife 
had  been  found  on  St.  •  *  *•  I  told  Duroc  what 
I  had  learnt,  and  we  went  together  to  the  place  to 
which  he  had  been  conducted.  We  found  him 
sitting  on  a  bed,  on  which  were  laid  the., portrait 
of  a  young  female,  a  portfolio,  and  a  purse,  con- 
taining a  few  old  loui«*d'or.     I  asked  his  name. — 
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^I  can  tell  it  only  to  Napoleon/  was  his  i^piy: 

*  What  did  you  intend  to  do  wUb  the  knife  that 
was  found  upon  you  ?' — '  That  I  can  tell  only  to 
Napoleon/  *  Did  you  propose  to  assassinate 
biin?'—*Ye8,  sir/  'Why?'— *  That  I  can  tell 
only  to  bim/  *   . 

^'  I  Went  to  communioate  this  singular  circum- 
stance to  the  Emperor.  He  desired  that  the  young 
man,  might  be  conducted  to  his  closet,  I  went 
out  to  give  this  order;  and  on  my  return  I  found 
Bemadotte,  Derthier,  Savary,  and  Duroc,  with 
the  Emperor.  St.  *  *  ^  was  brought  in  by  two 
gendarmes,  with  his  hands  tied  bebind  him.  He 
appeared  perfectly  composed.  The  presence  of 
Napoleon  made  not  the  least  impression  on  him^ 
but  he  saluted  him  respectfully.  The  Emperor 
asked  him  wfaeth^  he  could  speak  French,  and 
be  repliied  in  a  firm  tone,  '  Very  little.'  Napoleon 
then  directed  me  to  ask  him,  in  his  name,  the  fol- 
lowing questions :--« 

*'  *  Wbeie  were  you  bom  ?'— *  In  Naumburgh.- 

•  What  is.  your  father  ?' — *  A  protestant  minister/ 

*  How  old  are  youP-^*!  am  eighteen  years  of 
age/  ^What  did  you  intend  to.  do  with  the 
knife  ??— *  To  kill  you.'  *  You  are  road,  young 
man';  you  are  an  ilbmumto.* — *  I  am  not  mad ; 
and  I  know  not  what  is  meant  by  an  iUuininatb.* 

•  You  are  ill,  then/  —  *  I  am  not  ill;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  in  good  health.^  *  Why  did  you 
wish   to  assassinate  me  ?'-«•*  Because  you  have 
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cauaed  the  miafortuiiM  of  my  towitiy^^  ^  H«t« 
1  done  you  any  banp  ?'—-« YcMi  have  4ome  harm 
to  me  as  well  as  to  all  Germaoa/    ^  By  whom 
were  you  aeDt?    Who  instigated'  you  to  this* 
crime?' — *  Nobody.    I  determined  to  take  youv. 
life,  fiom  the  conviction  that  I  should  thereby  ve»* 
der  the  highest  service  to  my  country  and  to  fiu* 
rope/    *  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  me?^ 
-— *  I  saw  you  at  Erfurt  at  the  time  of  the  inle»* 
view/    ^  Did  you  then  intend  to  assassinate  me  ¥  • 
— *  No;  I  thought  that  you  would  no  longer  wage 
war  in  Germany;  I  was  then  one  of  your  most, 
ardent  admirers/    *Haw  long  have  you  been  in 
Vienna?' — *  Ten  days/     *  Why  did  you  so  fcimf 
defer  the  execution  of  your  design  ?'— *  I  came  to 
Schoenbruqn  a  week  ago;   but  the  parade 
over  when  I  arrived,  and  I  postpone4  the 
tion  of  my  design  until  this  day/    *  I  tell  yoU|! 
you  are  either  mad  or  ill/^-**  Neither  |he  one 
nor  the  other/    *  Desire  Corvisart  to  come  heie^' 
— ^  Who  is  Corvisart  ?' — ^  He  is  a  physician,'  I 
replied.     <  I  have  no  need  of  him/    We  remaijied 
silent  until  the  doctor  arrived.     St.  *  *  *  evinced 
the    utmost  indifference.     At  length  Corvisart 
made  his  appearance.    Napoleon   directed  him 
to  feel  the  young  man's  pulse.     *  Am  I  not  quite 
well,  sir?'^-^  He  is  in  very  good  health,'  said  (he 
doctor,  addressing  himself  to  the  Emperor.    *  I 
told  you  so,'  said  St.  •  •  •,  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction. 
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^VKNapoIeow^-wM  embhrins^ed  by* *^e  'bhcoti* 

iAv*!rYwfere  a'^iwAAeinhusiaiit,*  «^id'l)^Y  "you  ' 
wttl^ruui  your  ftmiij.    I*  atn' willing  to  g^ftntyoitr 
liii^  if  ^^eti  Mk  pantotyfdr  Ihe  tHnie  Whieb  yd(i 
inimded'to^ieoiniifti^  bfidfo^  whieh  yaii'oagAl<t6  ^ 
bets^rr^/    'I  want  no  pnWoB/  TqJied8t*>*^*V* 

*  I'ftd  the  deepest  regret  fbr  nothavihg^xeciited  * 
iDydMign/  «You  seem  to  think  Very  Httfe' of 
tb6  eonmrnion  of  a  crime  V  « To  kill  you  would ' 
not  bnv^  been  a  crime,  but  a  dutv/  ^Wliose 
pdrtndt  is  that  that  was  found  upon  you?*  ^  It 
is  ^be portrait  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  I  am  at- 
ta«li6d/  ^  She  will  be  very  much  distressed  to 
fa0ri*tf  the  unhappy  situation  in  which  you  are 
piaeed  !'•  'She  will  regret  to  hear  that  I  have  not 
suoewded.     She  detests  you  no  less  than  I  do/ 

*  Wmild'  ydii  not  be  grateful  were  I  to  pardon 
you '?'  ^l  would,  notwithstanding,  seize  the  first 
oppdltttnity  of  taking  your  Fife/  " 

Kapolebn  was  confounded.  He  ordered  the 
prhoiMf  <to  be  led  away ;  and  he  was  abandoned  to 
hid*  fhte*.  Id^oes  the  conduct'  of  Napoleon  in 
this  instaiMJe  evince  the  unfeeling  monster?'  ' 

« Another  time,*'  observed  the  Emperor,  "a 

I    • :  -     .'  '     •  • 

•  Memoin  of  <Miiaial  Conait  gapp,  p.  141  and  following. 
Vidt,  aUo»  ]ya(X)leoii  in  £sile>  B*  OUtfeaia:  vol.  1,  p.  344 
and  following,  where  the  story  is  lelated  hy  Napoleon  in  nearly 
the  same  i|ords.  >* 
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Irtter  was  sent  me  by  the  King  of  SoxcMiy,  con- 
taining information  that  a  certain  person  was  to 
leave  Stutgard  on  a  particular  day  for  Paris,  where 
be  would  probably  arrive  on  a  day  that  was 
pointed  out ; — that  his  intentions  were  to  minrder 
me,  A  minute  description  of  his  person  was  ako 
given.  The  police  took  its  measures;  and  on  the 
day  pointed  out  he  arrived.  They  bad  him 
watched:  he  was  seen  to  enter  my  chapel,  to 
which  I  had  gone  on  the  celebration  of  some  fidS- 
tival.  He  was  arrested  and  examined.  He  con* 
fussed  his  intentions,  and  said,  that  when  the  peo- 
ple knelt  down,  on  the  elevation  of  the  hosl^  he 
saw  me  gazing  at  the  fine  women.  At  first,  he 
intended  to  advance,  and  fire  at  me  (in  fiurt,  be 
had  advanced  near  to  me  at  the  moment) ;  but, 
Upon  a  little  reflection,  thought  that  would  not  be 
sure  enough,  and  he  determined  to  stab  me  with 
a  knife,  which  he  had  brought  for  that  purpose, 
I  did  not  like  to  have  him  executed,  and  ordered 
that  be  should  be  kept  in  prison.  When  I  was 
no  longer  at  the  head  of  affairs,  this  man,  who 
bad  been  detained  in  prison  for  seven  months  af^ 
ter  1  left  Paris,  and  ill  treated,  I  believe,  got  his 
liberty.  -^ 

^^  Soon  after,  he  said,  that  his  designs  were  no 
longer  to  kill  me,  but  that  he  would  murder  the 
King  of  Prussia,  for  having  ill  treated  the  Saxons 
and  Saxony.     On  my  return  from  Elba,  I  was  to 
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be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative  body, 
which  was  to  be  done  with  great  state  and  cere« 
tnoiiy*  When  I  went  to  open  the  chamber,  the 
aaroe  man,  who  had  got  in,  fell  down  by  some 
accident,  and  a  parcel,  containing  some  chymical 
preparaticm,  exjrioded  in  his  pocket,  and  wounded 
bini  severely.  It  never  has  beeti  clearly  ascer« 
feained  what  fait  intentions  wefe  at  this  time.  It 
caused  great  alarm  amongst  the  legislative  body, 
and  he  was  arrested.  I  have  since  heard  that  he 
threw  himself  into  th^  Seine*/'  Was  this  beha* 
viour  of  NapoJeon  that  of  an  unfeeling  mon- 
ster? 

^  At  the  close  of  December,  1813,  Napoleon, 
in  his  moment  of  aeed^  had  sammoned  the  legis* 
btive  body  to  his  aid.  On  the  proposition  of  the 
deputy,  Lain6,  the  leporter  of  the  commissions, 
the  assembly  requited  that  the  government  should 
bind  itself  down  for  the  future  by  engagements 
which/ would  have  pronounced  a  censure  on  the 
pest  It  was  impossible,  openly  to  refuse  to  fight 
ibr  the  integrity  of  the  territory ;  but  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  urgency  of  circumstances,  to  demand 
gnarantses of  indiridual  liberty  and*  security ;  a  de- 
aMnd,  which  was,  is  fret,  an  indirect  accusation  of 
tyisAny.  The  Bpufbon  plot  was  g«<ywing.  Laint 
had  already  entered  into  it.    These  circumstances. 

♦  ^|«)oUQi|  in  Ksile;  B.  O'Msikm:  voL  I,  p.  346. 
X2 
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rendered  the  unexpected  opposition  ot  the  Iqjis. 
laVive  body  the  more  seripus  and  embarrassing. 
Yielding  to  his  suspicions,  Napoleon  detern^ined 
to  dissolve.  them»  and*  in  his  farewell  audience,  to^ 
the  deputiesi  he  expressed  hi&  dissatasfi^cti^n .  iiv 
these  foDcible  terms:  *  I  called  yo^  together/  said 
he,  Vfor  the  purpose  of  assisting  me;,  but  yon 
came  to  say  and  to  do  all  that  was  requisite  tQ 
assist  the  foreign  enemy.  Instead  of  uniting  us, 
you  divide  us.  Do  you  not  know,  that  in  a  mo- 
narchy the  throne  and  the  person  of  the  monarch 
are  inseparable?  What  is  the  throne? — a  piece 
of  wood  covered  with  velvet;  but  in  monarchical 
language,  I  am  the  throne !  You  talk  of  the  peo- 
ple :  are  you  not  aware  that  I  am  pre^eminentljr 
the  representive  of  the  people?  To  attack  me  is 
to  attack  the  nation.  If  abuses  exist,  is  this  the 
proper  moment  for  remonstrance,  when  SOO,OQQ 
Cossacks  are  passing  our  frontiers  ?  Is  this  the  time 
to  dispute  about  individual  liberty  and  security, 
when  the  question  is  tp  preserve  political  liberty, 
and  national  independence?  Your  visionaries  are' 
for  guarautees  against  power :  at  this  moment  all, 
France  demands .  only  guarantees  against  tli^ 
enemy.  You  have  beeji  misled  by  people  de* 
voted  to  the  interests  of  England,  and  I^.Xaiin^ 
your  reporter,  is  a  bad. man.  .     ,     , 

*'  After    this    smart    reproof,    the    deputy, 
Lain6,    returned   home    no    less   free   than   his 
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colleajfues*/*   Was  this  the  language  of  a  tyrant? 
Was  this  the  conduct  of  a  selfish  monster? 

**  In  February,  1814,  the  partisans  of  the  Bour- 
bons were  actively  engaged  against  Napoleon; 
biit  he  had  rejected  all  severe  proceedings,  so 
much  was  he  disgusted  at  the  remedy  of  execu- 
tions.     Amongst  the  names  of  those  who  at 
Troyes  had  been  designated  as  guilty  by  the  pub- 
lic  outcry,  were  those  of  two  ancient  emigrants, 
accused  by  the  whole  town,  not  only  of  having 
worn  the  white  cockade,  and  resuming  the  cross 
of  St.  Louis,  but  also  of  having  publicly  attempted 
to  influence  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  favour  of 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons.   They  were  the  Sieurs^ 
Govaut  and  Vidranges ;    the  latter  took   refuge 
•  at  Chaumont,  but  Govaut  remained ;    he  was 
crushed    by   the   thunderbolt   which    he   defied. 
He  was  brought  before  the  council  of  war,  and 
doomed  to  be  made  an  example.     Napoleon,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  had  just  retired  to  bis  cham- 
heVf  when  the  family  of  Govaut  presented  itsel^ 
in  tears  at  the  door,  for  the  purpose  of  imploring 
his  pardon.     Napoleon  was  incapable  of  resisting 
these  solicitations  for  mercy;    his  clemency  is 
attested  by  numerous  and  extraordinary  instances 
of  forgiveness;   but  on  the  present  occasion  he 
liad   determined  to   prove  inexorable;     he  had 

•  Manuscript  of  1814 ;  Baron  Fain :  pp.  23  atnl  24. 
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taken  precautions  against  his  owp  weakness,  and 
thought  the  most  effectu^  security  was  that  of 
preventing  any  one  from  approaching  his  person. 
The  e()uerry  on  duty  was,  however,  from  th« 
neighbourhood  of  Troyes:  his  name  was  Mes* 
grigny.  He  wished  to  be  useful  to  his  country 
folk,  and  he  was  assisted  by  all  those  who  were 
on  duty  with  him.  Napoleon  was  scarcely  aws^e 
when  Govaut's  petition  was  presented  to  him ; 
but  was  there  still  time  to  save  that  unfortunate 
man  ?  A  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  chief 
of  the  staff;  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  sent  word 
that  the  sentence  must  have  been  executed.  Na- 
poleon wished,  at  least,  to  have  the  fact  ascer- 
tained. An  orderly  officer  hastened  to  the  spot; 
—it  was  too  late.  Napoleon  was  silent  for  a 
long  time,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  '  He  was 
condemned  by  the  law  •/  '*  Was  this  the  conduct 
of  an  unfeeling  monster? 

^^  Early  in  1814,  the  French  army  rallied  under 
the  walls  of  the  little  town  of  Arcis,  which  suf«^ 
fered  materially  from  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign. Napoleon,  on  quitting  Arcis,  sent  3,000 
fhinks  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them,  in  the  calamity,  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  wounded  and  the  unfortunate.  It 
was  the  Count  de  Turenne  to  whom  the  message 

*  Manuscript  of  1814;  Baron  Fain.:  p.  136  and  following. 
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was  entrusted*/'     Was  this  the  act  of  ati  un* 
feeling  and  selfish  monster  ? 

"  In  March,  1814,  the  events  of  the  campaign 
Ifjd  open  to  the  allied  army  the  road  to  Parisp 
^  Lot  the  capital  submit  to  its,  destinies/  said  Na* 
pQleon,  '  but  let  it  be  the  grave  of  the  enemy/ 
That  extremity  was  constantly  contemplated  from 
the  b^inning  of  the  camp^gn.  Napoleon  had 
made  every  effort  to  familiarize  himself  with  ^uit* 
able  determinations;  his  plans  were  formed  in 
conformity  to  it,  and  he  had  only  to  persist.  In 
the  moment,  however,  for  action,  every  thing  un- 
derwent a  change ;  the  consideration  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  Paris  was  exposed  predominated. 
He  was  constantly  harrassed  with  the  picture 
wbich  was  drawn  of  its  perils.  In  the  midst  of 
his  misfortunes,  he  was  apprehensive  of  appearing 
stern  and  absolute:  he  yielded;  and  all  the  re-^ 
sources  which  he  still  possessed  were  sacrificed 
to  the  safety  of  the  capitalt/*  Was  this  the  con- 
duct of  an  unfeeling  monster? 

^*  When,  at  Fontainebleau,  in  April,  1814, 
Napoleon  was  anxiously  looking  for  the  consola- 

,  tion  .of  some  of  his  old  friends.  Colonel  Mon- 
tbolon  presented  himself.     He  had  just  arrived 

.  from  the  Upper  Loire,  whither  he  had  been  sent 

*  Manuscript  of  1814;  Baron  Fain:  p.  194. 
t  Ibid,  p.  206. 
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to  make  a*  recdmSUisane^:  tl«  dedctftb^  the  s^n- 
timents  by  which  the  *pfeopl«  atid  th^  troops  Were 
animated :  he  spoke  of  tallying  the'fbriea  oT  the 
aputb.  Napoleon  smiled  ^t  the  zeal  of  thi^  faith* 
fill  servant.  •  «  hia  too  late/  he  replied  {  •  ^lich 
hn  laieampt  would'  expoae  Francie  to  thh  horror^ 
of  civil  war,  and  no  consideration  Can  Urge  me 
to<ridhl  thar.'  These  ladt  testimonies  Of  fideh'ty 
seemed '  to  console  Napoleon  for  the  woun<b 
which  ingratitude  had  aimed  at  his  heart.  He 
r^ularly  perused  the  Paris  journals,  from  which 
torrents  of  abuse  were  vented  upon  him.  Tbid 
made  bttt<  slight  impression  on  him,  and  vrfaen 
hatred  was  carried  to  a  point  of  absurdity,  tt  only 
forced  from  him  a  smile  of  pity*.'*  Was  tMs  thfe 
fe8ol\*e,  these  the  sentiments  of  a  selfish  monger? 
^^  An  extreme  earelessness  and  generosity  iri 
pecuniary  matters  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Napoleon ;  he  is  incapable  of  refusing  an  applica- 
tion fi>r  money.  In  those  private  letters  in  his  own 
hand,  written  to  his  first  wife,  when  he  was  coiti<» 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  ^ich  I 
have  before  mentioned  as  having  read,  be  gently 
reproaches  Josephine  for  having  pnadeno^derh&nds 
upon  him.  The  extess  of  alBfection  and*  eist^m 
with  which  he  talks  of  his  brothers  in  those  letters, 
and  which  some  think  has  degenerated  into,  a 

^  Manuscript  of  lSi4 ;  Baron  Fain :  pp.  263,  264. 
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failing. Mriih  .bim>  acids  aiKHther  ^it,  a  fil  cooipa- 
nioQ,to.hiB  gei>ero6]ty^  Iii  the  iattev/daya  of  •  his 
abpdfiat..Eli>av.th€.igria>d  master  of  his  iittiepa^ 
lace  retmnqhed. :  the  expenses  of  hifs  stable,'  by 
ch^oging  ,bis  favoorite  dAdm^/an  for  tbewine  of 
the  counjUy^^^an  economy  to  Wihicfa' he  assented 
reisdilyr  and  with  a  snifile*  .,/:.' 

,  :M  A  foi;idness  for  children  is  am)th^ff  of  bis^pe* 
cuJianties.  I  learned  from  bis  friend,  Madame 
y*-^— »  who  breakfasted  with  him  yesterdays  that 
be  was  perfectly  tranquil,  ^nd  played  and  talked 
with  her  infant,  Alexander,  with  his  uaual  kind- 
oeM.  : Whilst  at  Elbai  be  was  aecustooied  to  tn-> 
vitfs  Madai^e  Bertrand's  young  family  to  dine 
with  him.  almost  every  Sunday,  and  seldom  s^ 
fered,them:to  depart  without  a  sfliaU  present  of  ^ 
money  or  sweetmeats,  wbidi  he  put  in  bis  pocket 
fiMT  the  occasion. 

^^•Napoleon  was  exceedingly  afiGeeted  when  be 
took  leave  of  bis  mother  and  lister  on  quitting 
£lba»  so  much  so,  indeed^  as  to  say,  ^  I  :must  go 
noWi  <xl  shUl  never  ,go*/  '^  Did  these  peculiari* 
tiefkjdenote  the selfish  and  unfeeling  monster? 
.  >tQf2.}Napoieon's  march  to  Pari*  in  1815,  he 
W^ri^  that  be  bad  been  outlawed  by  a  royal  de« 

'  *  Sul>stance  of  some  Letters  written  froin  Paris  during  the 
]z9t  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon;  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq. 
M,P.:  ppi74,7&,76. 
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cree.  He  iDquired  of  Bertrand  whether  the  army 
was  aware  of  the  circumstance.  ^  Yes,  aire,'  an- 
swered the  general,  ^  the  roynlists  have  been  suffi- 
ciently imprudent  to  spread  the  report  that  we 
were  all  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and 
that  several  persons,  gardes  du  corps  and  eAo- 
uans^  were  already  on  their  way  to  attempt  conu 
mjtting  assassination.  The  troops  have  sworn 
not  to  grant  any  quarter,  and  I  have,  in  conse^ 
quence,  just  seen  two  spies  nearly  massacred  un* 
der  my  eyes/  'So  much  the  worse,  so  muab 
the  worse ;  that  is  not  what  I  want.  I  wish  that 
not  a  cartridge  should  be  expended ;  you  must 
recommend  General  Girard  (he  had  just  received 
the  command  of  the  advanced  guard)  to  restrain 
his  soldiers;  write  to  him  as  follows; — ^*I  am  as- 
sured that  your  corps,  aware  of  the  Paris  decrees, 
have  determined  to  retaliate;,  by  refusing  quaittr 
to  all  royalists  they  may  encounter  ;«**^hey  will 
only  encounter  FTenchmeo.  I  forbid  you  to  pen- 
mit  a  single  musket  to  be  fired.  Pacify  your 
meuj  contradict  the  rumours  which  exasperate 
them,  tell  them  I  would  not  enter  at  their  head 
into  my  capital  if  their  weapons  vpere  stained  with 
French  blood." ' 

*<  Napoleon  had  previously  issued  similar  or- 
ders to  General  Cambronne,  to  whom  he  wrote: 
'I  confide  to  you  my  finest  campaign.  The 
French  nation  awaits  me  with  impatience.     Yoo 
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win  «very  wiiere  fidd  friends.  Do  not  suifer  a 
mngle  gtin  to  be  fired ;  I  do  not  desire  that  nrjr 
crown  may  cost  one  single  drop  of  French 
blood*/''  Is  this  the  language — are  these  the 
orders  of  a  selfish  monster  ? 

"When,  in  1815,  Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris, 
he  found,  at  the  palace  of  the  Tboilleries,  the 
private  correspondence  of  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment ;  this  he  ordered  to  be  burnt,  that  all  fear  of 
punishment  or  pensecution  might  be  removed f.^ 
Was  this  the  act  of  an  unfeeling  monster? 

''  On  the  evening  of  the  90th  of  March,  1&15, 
the  Emperor  had  no  sooner  entered  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Thuilleries  than  the  captain  of  dra- 
goons, G  D  ■  appeared  before  him;  he 
was  the  bearer  of  the  capitulation  of  Vincennes, 
which  had  just  been  obtained  by  dint  of  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  address.  Napoleon  at  first 
smiled  at  the  details  that  were  communicated  to 
him ;  but,  being  struck  with  the  vehement  man* 
ner  and  language  of  the  narrator,  and  suddenly 
calling  to  mind  the  fete  of  Governor  Puyvert,  at 
Vincennes,  he  hastily  exclaimed — *  Bnt,  sir,  you 
say  nothing  of  the  governor:  what  has  become  of 

•  Vie  Priv6e  de  Napoleon ;  M.  Fleury  dc  Chabouloo :  tome  1, 
p|L  25%  253. 

t  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  Power  of  Russia ; 
Sir  Robert  Wihoa:  p.  lOB. 
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him^  '  Sire/  resuilibd  chb  otEiti^}  in  i  calmer 
toaei  ^ItebttBbeMpftimtfthed'WHIf  a''t)ks^it,'aDd 
hai  beisn  esoorted  6uN:  <(^1^bi^/  >l^kp6le6n'tteb 
ddv^need,  tittd^  Rising  the  offiMP^' hand  Wiifa  Hn 
elcprfesaioDitbat'  suiffictebdy  b^niyed'the'  anitiety 
itaktt  wWebh^  hn^  juaC  b^n  a^tat^;-^*  I  adi'sa- 
tiafied/  said*  he,  ^ you  have  done  ^Vell/'Vl^r^' 
weU*.*^^  Was  this  the  behaviour  of  an  unfeeling 
moiuit^? 

.*V After  Napoleon  became  mastet*  of  Paris  in 
1815,  be  sent  a  message,  on  the  9l8t  of  March, 
to  M.  d'Affry,  colonel  of  the  Swiss,  that  he 
would  pass  his  regiment  in  review  the  next  day. 
The  colonel  answered,  that  he  should  do  his  duty  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  assembled  his  men,  made 
known  to  them  the  order  he  had  received,  and  in- 
vited them  frankly  to  tell  him  what  line  of  con- 
duct he  should  adopt.  Officers  and  soldiers,  one 
and  all,  instantly  exclaimed,  *The  line  which 
duty  prescribes/ 

**  On  the  92d,  Napoleon,  not  seeing  the  Swiss, 
sent  one  of  his  aides-de«camp  to  their  coloneU 
with  a  peremptory  order  that  he  should  repair 
to  the  Place  dm  Carrousel.  To '  which  the 
colonel,  with  much  coolness,  answered,  that  he 
only  acknowledged  the  orders  of  the  King. 

**  After  the  review,  Napoleon  requested  the 

^  Journal  of  Coontde  las  Cases,  voL  7,  part  4,  p.  241. 
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colonel  to  utteodrat  Uie'^XhuiHeries; 'be  went 
there;  91)  .bis.  entering > the  aaiood  of  this  qmiw 
^b^fo,  twa  officers  (iepiftmie4  >  hilb  <$ woid ) .  he  un*^ 
^be^^^  .tbeAveapooAs  but)  ia  heu  oCfklilvering  k 
i^^»  ^.plf^g^dit  under  bi9  praitf  ajodiietepping  bepb 
twp  pac^i. observed  to  tbea)«! '  J^t  tkR^mtM  Md 
qfjf^m  lii?o.  gentlemen  take  it.  from  meJ^  r*     >  >  >  t^i 

'*Tbjs  unexpected  resistaqce  ataftl^id.  the* dfi*' 
cers,  and,  without  further  opposition,  the  colonel 
was  instantly  ushered  into  the  preseneb  of  Napo- 
leon* The  Emperor  was  surrounded  by  a  nume^ 
rpiis  J^ljaff ;  he  ordeied  him  to  advance,  and  ^de* 
m^^ed,  with  much  ^warmth,  why  be  had  not 
ob^od,  bi^  orders.  ^  Because,'  answered,  tbd 
cpfonel,  ^  I  can  only  receive  orders  from  the  King 
ot  from  the  cantons.'  '•  < 

^*  ?  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  apeak  ^-^^  Yes, 
I  iipea!^  to  General  Buonaparte.'  '  You  spedc  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  Frendb ;  and,  nnder  this  title, 
I  order  you  to  repair  to  the  Place  du  Corronwl 
with  j!puri;^ime&t,  which  I  wiirii  to  see  defile/ 

i".*,Qe9^rnl,.  I  have  alr^y  iiad  the  honour  to 
inform  jwiMittbati  will  hew  receive^wjjy  the  or- 
dera.of  tbc^  Ki^,  tpwhoA  I  haveaWtim  flde-^ 

"  *You,9{iV9fe  the,  ^jame.^delity  to  me  five 

<« « You  absolved  me  fioot  the  oath  by  your 
abdication/  * 
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"  « I  shall  know  how  to  make  you  remeniber 
it/ 

"  '  You  will  have  thegoodoess  to  bear  ta  miodt 
at  the  same  time,  diat  I  belong  to  the  cantooa.' 

"  '  I  will  reduce  them  to  aubrjection*' 

^*  *  Three  hundred  thousand  men,  who  are  r&* 
solved  rather  to  lose  their  lives  than  their  liberty, 
are  not  easily  subjugated/ 

**  •  Yet  you  were  conqueted  by  Austria/ 

"  '  And  we  were  delivered  by  William  Tell/ 

" *  Enough/ 

«*  All  the  witnesses  to  Ifais  $eeme  felt  persuaded 
that  M.  d'Affry  would  be  ansated  on  quittkig 
the  prenence  chan^r.  Nothing,  however,  hap- 
pened. Napoleon  conteoted  himself  with  dis- 
banding the  Swiss  troops ;  of  whom  a  part  went 
to  join  the  King,  and  the  others  relumed  to  their 
native  country*/' — ^Do  we  6nd  Napoleon  aetiag 
the  cruel  monster  on  this  important  occasioQ? 

**  After  Napoleon^s  return  from  Elba,  Manbal 

•  ITntDire  de  hi  Revolotion  ^  20  Mars*  1S15 ;  M.  Gallais : 
p.  237  and  fiDllDwing.— W€  attach  oentiderable  importtMeto 
this  acQoaat  We  bave  tiaoslated  it  liienJly  from  IL  GsIp 
lais*  booky  andf  we  have  been  the  more  particular,  since  :ha 
assumes  to  himself  no  inconsiderable  merit  for  his  almost 
Carthaginian  hostility  against  Napoleon.  When  an  enemy 
unconsciously  renders  justice  to  the  object  of  his  hatred^  we 
may  at  least  prtaume  thai  the  truth  is  not  distofted  in  his  re- 
lation. 
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Ney  was  ient  on  a  particular  miasion  to  the 
north  and  eastern  frontiers  of  France;  his  orders 
vftn  to  cause  the  royal  family  to  be  respected, 
and  to  furnish  the  individuals  composing  it  with 
every  fecility  for  leaving  the  country  freely  and 
quietly*/^— Were  these  the  orders  of  an  un- 
feeling monster?" 

**  About  the  same  period,  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
l£me  was  obliged  to  capitulate  at  Cette.  The 
telegraphic  despatch  wiiich  announced  this  news 
was  immediately  brought  to  Napoleon  by  the 
Duke  de  Bassaoo,  who,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  many  persons  of  importance,  at  once 
decided  the  Emperor  to  return  for  answer,  that 
he  approved  of  the  terms.  No  sooner  viras  this 
done,  than  a  second  despatch  announced,  that 
General  Grouchy  had  not  thought  proper  to  gua- 
rantee the  agreement,  without  the  previous 'orders 
of  the  Emperor.  The  duke  consequently  became 
a  prisoner  of  war.  M;  de  Bassano  lost  no  time  in 
transmitting  the  first  instructions  of  Napoleon, 
and  only  informed  bim  of  the  convention  being 
aonttlkd^  when  the  obscurity  of  nigbt  rendered 
all  furAer  telegraphic  communication  impossible. 
The  Emperor,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  no- 
ble intrepidity  of  his  minister,  was  nowise  of- 
fended^ but  dictated  to  him  as  follows: — 

*   Vie  Privie  de  Napoleon;    V.  Fkuiy  de  Chaboulon: 
tome  1,  p.  309. 


H «  Count  Grouchy,-^Tbe  decree  of  the  King^ 
dated  the  6tb  of  Maicb,  and  the  dedaration; 
signed  on  the  13tb,  at  Vienna,  by  his  ministers, 
might  authorize  me  to  trea^the  Duke  d'Angou* 
l£me  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  intended  to  treat 
me  and  my  family ;  but,  firm  in  the  dispositions 
which  induced  me  to  order,  that  the  individual 
composing  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  should  be 
permitted*  freely  to  quit  France,  my  desire  is, 
that  you  issue  the  necessary  directions  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  with  regard  to  the  Duke  d'An* 
gouldme,  and  that  his  safety  and  comfort  be  es- 
pecially under  your  responsibility^  until  the  said 
object  shall  be  carried  into  efiect*. 
•'  Palace  if  the  ThmOeries,  1  \th  April,  18  IS." 

Do  we  find  here  any  trace  of  the  hard-hearted 
monster? 

The  Editorof  the  New  Times  complains  that  Na- 
poleon evinced  no  feeling  when  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Naples  was  announced  to  him.  Probably 
not.  Murat  was  merely  by  marriage  connected  to 
the  late  Emperor.  By  his  inconsiderate  conduct,  he 
twice,  accotding  to  Napoleon,  contributed  very 
materially  to  his  ruin ;  and,  from  the  language  in 
which  Napoleon  invariably  spoke  of  Joachim, 
whenever  he  had  occasion  to  allude  to  him,  it 
is  evident  he  could  have  entertained  but  little  re* 

t 
•   Vie  Pfivfc  de  Napoleon;    M.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon: 
tome  1,  pp.  328»  329, 330. 


speet  ftohtS'brotfaeiMn^law.  NafiolMn  never,  in 
faot,  lootedupoiDhiiDiburdMkiefof 4itB  ^'  Et^qm 
jjeukiafi."\  r.Tbiitviooder  these  oiroumstaMeiH 
thereSfore,  be  shdlild  btfre  received  th^  account  of 
hi»  death  ivith  apathgrv  caimot  certainly  excite  our 
astonishment.  Men,  eminent  as  Napol€X>n  was, 
hare  seen  their  frieiids  and  relatives  fall  around 
theip,  and  y^t  havey  to  all  appearance,  been  but  little 
or  Qowiae  affected  by  their  loss.  When  Pericler , 
the  Athenian  general,  bebdd  (A.  C.  330)  the 
unhappy  fate  of  his  numerous  and  flourishing  fa* 
mily,  successively  snatched  away  by  the  plague, 
bis  fortitude  supported  him  against  the  flood  of 
both  public  and  domestic  woe  which  poured  in 
upon  him.  At  the  funeral  of  the  last  of  his  sons, 
he  dropped,  indeed,  a  few  reluctant  tears ;  but, 
ashamed  of  the  momentary  weakness,  he  sooti 
resi^i^pked  hi3  wonted  courage,  and  bent  once  more 
his  undej^ted  mind  to  the  service  of  the  statef; 
yet.  Pericles  was  never  accused  of  want  of  feel- 
ing.    Many  and  many  are  the  instances  of  simi- 

*  NafioIeoD  was  acouftomed  to  say,  *<  Murat  a  peu  de  tfete; 
il  n*a  que  des  bras  et  du  caur/'—  Fie  Prwie  de  Napoleon, 
M.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon ;  tome  1»  p.  129. 
.  **  Murat  etait  ua  ofScier   d*avant-garde,    aventureux  et 
bouillant^"-^Af«iso«r«   de  Napoleon    (Montholon),   tome   3/ 
p.2a4.      . 

t  Hi6t(»y  of  Ancient  Greece;  J.  Gillies,  L.  L.  D.:  vol.  2, 
p,226. 
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lar  Mif*ooiiiiMiidl.Uiat  hitUM^  tfibfdaA^ailtKKigh 
8Diiie  of  them  are  no^  ofDbe.hoaauraUe  oiitMe 
wiyiob  ebareoterized  thet»iidliKit  o€the  Admno 
dieiaidr. 

T^jqiun.    The  apns  of  Junius  Brutvs  were  ainoi^t  the  num- 
ber.   The  conspirators  were  soon  discovered,  and  brought  be- 
fore the  consuls.     Few  situations  could  have  been  tnpre  terri- 
bly afi^cting,  than  this  of  afafher  phieed  as  a  judge  tlpoa^he 
life  and  death  df  bis  oim  tUWr^ii,-r4«ip(llAd  \iff  pvtic^  H 
OQ«yltiyw»  afii  Iv  n^fifre.tf^  9^9^'  i\km*     Th^  yoi^  w^ 
accused^  pleaded  nothipg  fpT  tbepiselvesi  but  with  conscious 
guil^  awaited  their  sentence  in  silence  and  agony.     The  other 
judges  who  were  present  felt  all  the  pangs  of  nature.    Oolb- 
tbus  wept,  and*  Valerius  could  not  repress  tlle'«fealiitieDls^<^ 
pUji.    Dmiuv^  alone,  Menwd  to  have  km  $lt\  tb^  mAMlftff 
l»tmim^«  »p4  9ifk  i^i9<c^  ipifitfHia^^^  ^f4  a  toi^^f.f^io^ 
t{^k(  varied  hM:  g^omj^  resolutions  dciQianded  of  his  sons  if 
they  could  make  i^y  defence  to  the  crimes  with  which  they 
had  been  charged.   This  demand  he  made  three  sevetal  ttmes, 
axid,  having  received  no  answer,  he  at  lengtli  ^yrtie^  bWbseif 
tO'tbe  execationer  v  '  Noi^*  cned  be,  ^  itis  yoar  itunt  t#  ygifm 
form  tfie.resl^''    Tbiift  »aying»  1^  ^g^in  fef viiin^djbi»  Mat»  witb 
an  air  of  determined  majesty;  nor  could  all  the  sentiments  of 
paternal  pity,  nor  all  the  imploring  looks  of  the  people,  nor 
yet  t^e  complaints  of  the  young  men,  who  were  preparing  tat 
execution,  alter  the  tenor  of  his  resolution.     TheexecntioQ* 
ers,  having  stripped  them  naked,  and  then  whipped  tbein  wilk 
ro^Sf  presently  after  beheaded  them — Brutus  all  the  time  be- 
holding the  cruel  spectacle  witb  a  steady  took  and  usaHeitA 
coji^ntenance*  ^hile  the  multitude  gazed  on  with  all  the  sensa- 
tions of  pity,  terror,  and  admiration."— -JKrtofy  Of  Rnu: 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.:  vol.  I,  pp.  57,  58. 
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Oiil.the:deatti  /of  MMuiewfi  ^1(761),  fanotber 
^  LoulsXlVvy  all Ifhf  courtiers  prepared  tbem-^ 
Bcdhrttilb  appear !v^  torrovirful,  since; it  was  well 
khown  that,  to  the  trtle  of  nearest  relative- of  doe 
king)  Maksioir  added  that,  so  dear  %o  royal 
healits,  of  bis  most  devoted  of  subjects.  There 
Was  not  a  laickey  at  Yersiaiiles,'  but  had  pot  his 
iaoe  into  the  semblance  of  very  decent  grief,  and 
bad  made  up  his  mind  to  paas  some  very  sorrow- 
fni  woeke.  How  bean-felt^  then,  it  will  be 
easily  imagined,  was  the.universal  joy,  when  his 
majesty  ot*  France  was  found  to  bear  bis  lose 
with  even  more  than  stoical  indifference,  when, 
on  the  day  followiug  bis  bnodier's  decease^  he be^ 
gttiied  the  bouts  by  singing  the  :piiaiogue  to.  ad 
o^pera^,'  and  anaiiised  kimseM'  with  the  fiiscinating 
Duchess  df  fiuFgundy !  Poor  Mcmmeurf  be  was 
forgotten  even  before  he  was  buried  f. 
'  If  Napoleon  was  not  always  of  the  melting 
mood,  at  l^st  be  was  not  seen  nor  heard,  on  the 
de^th  of  any  one  of  hia  gallant  followers  being 

*  Singmg  seems  ever  to  have  been  an  hereditary  accom- 
plishment in  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  and  since  Louis  XIV. 
donld  warblehts  time  awaiy  whilst  his  broiher  ky stretched 
iti^OesJA,  |)erha^  we  ha^e  b^en  nuiKer  too  severe  in  fiadiag 
tell  whh  his  illustritot  desotodaal.  fo?  doiiig  the  like^  wbea 
big  QD&Lppy  brother  was  only  incarriiig  the  ri$k  of  being 
made  a  covpse. 

t  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the 

Regency;  Duchess  d*Orleans :  pp.  31,  32.  
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imparled  to  him,  to  cbase  afar  dull  care,  either  by 
the  aid  of  Venus  or  Apollo.  It  is  one  Aiog  to 
be  insensible ;  it  is  another  to  couple  with  it  in* 
suit  and  impiety.  Some  people  may  choose  to 
question  the  virtue  which' restrained  the  grief- of 
a  Pericles  or  a  Brutus :  but  can  any?  cme  eliter* 
tain  a  doubt  of  the  selfish  levity  which  ^xmiped 
the  behaviour  of  the  two  Louis  ^  Yet  these 
princes  have  both  been  portrayed  to  us^  bot  ooky 
as  the  best  of  kings,  bdt  as  the  mosft  accomplished 
of  gentlemen,  whilst  Napoleon-^the  luckless  Na* 
pofeon«^can  never  be  considered  by  the  Editor 
but  through  the  microscopic  glass,  and  described 
with  all  the  deformities  "which  the  ttiagnifier 
brings  to  light;  find  this  is  cOBfddcMd  fair  and 
liberal,  this  is  the  barometer  of  hicb  who  iwUs 
us  that  he  writes  to  expose  fabehood,  to  unmwdi 
imposture ;  that  the  first  duty  of  a  journaiiet*  is 
to  discover  the  truth,  and  that  he  has  spared ^ no 
pains  to  attain  it.  Ah!  how  justly  has  it' been 
pronounced  that  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  Of  a  well, 
and  that  he  must  work  betimes  who  panis  to 
^in  the  treasure.  '  A  few  words  mor6j  iaod  ^»e 
shall  fearlessly  leave  the  subject  of  Napoleon's 
humanity  tothe  decision  of  posterity.*  Nep<deen 
was  in'senslble  at  Murrat^s  lAeeth.  Peifisibiyv'we 
say  again;  but  it*'d6es  hot,  theWfo*^,  fblloW, 
that  he  was  always  insensible  to  the  sufferings  or 
death  of  others.  ...,'• 
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"After,  the.  battle  of  Jena,  Napoleon  entered 
Weimar,  the. capital  of  the  grand  duke  who  bad 
joined  Pruasia  against  France.  The  grand  ducb- 
e9Si  bis  wife,  io  the  hope  that  abe  migbt  bie  use- 
ful to  the  people  during  the  hour  of  trial,  hqd.not 
^quitted  her  residence.  The  Emperoi,  on  bis  ar- 
rival, took  up  bis  abode  in  the  palace,  where  the 
grand  duchess  immediately  requested  an  inter- 
view with  him.  Napoleon^s  first  words  to  her 
were  ^  Madam,  I  make  you  a  present  of  this  pa- 
lace/ The  cooveisation  which  ensued  was  long 
and  animated.  The  grand  duchess  neither  at- 
tempted to  palliate  her  husband^s  political  con- 
jdttct,  nor  to  supplicate  for  mercy  in  his  political 
Oiisfortunes.  The  imperial  i^cers  in  waiting 
Jost  their  patience  in  the  ante-chambers,  and 
couJd  not  imagine  how  a  man  who  reckoned 
4iiBe:tbcown  away,  even  on  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful of  the  sex,  could  spend  so  much  with  a  prin- 
(Ceas.  whose  qualifications  were  more  of  a  moral 
and  intellectual  nature ;  but,  from  that  moment. 
Napoleon  treated  the  family  of  Weimar  with  a 
degreQi  of  respect  and  oonaid^ration,  which  the 
i»OTi9  powerful  ctf  his  satellitfes.of^ntimes.did  not 
isxp^rience^/'  The  jead6r  will  please  to  bear  in 
«mind,  that  this  conduct  of  Napoleon  immediately 

^    *  A  Tour  in  Gennaay  and  some  of  the  Soalheni  Provinces 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  the  Years  1820-21-22, 
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followed  upon  one  of  the  greatest  victoriies  be 
ever  achieved,— -when  the  kingdom  of  Frusta 
was  swept  away  at  a  blow,  and  after  the  Pros* 
sian  guards  had  commenced  the  quarrd  by  sfasrrp* 
ening  their  swords  under  'the  windows  of  tht 
-French  ambassador  at  Berlin.  Was  Kapoleoo 
the  obdurate,  the  brutal,  the  unfeeling  monster, 
to  the  Duchess  of  Weimar? 
:  A  near  relative  ef  the  author*  was  itiade  pri- 
'soper  during  the  first  and  stormy  period  of  Na^ 
poleon's  power.  As  he  was  well  known  la 
France,  and  supposed  to  have  considerable  irifln- 
ence  there,  a  council  was  held  to  decide  upon  his 
fate.  The  Abb6  Si^yes,  of  rew^titi^nary  fkme, 
jrecommended  that  sure  way  of  rendering  a  man 
liarmless,  a  court  marshal  and  a  platoon  Of  sol* 
idlers.  Napoleon  would  not  listen  to  the  bloody 
•advice,  but  desired  the  gentleman  to  appear  be^ 
fore  himi,  when,  after  hearing  his  own  story  from 
his  own  mouth,  he  generously  accorded  hfm  bis 
Jibeoty,. and  with  his  freedom,  it  maybe  justly 
added,  his  life. 

'^  In  18099  Napoleon,  whilst  visiting  the  field 
lof  batlleof  Wagram,  penSeived,  amongst  tbp  sMd, 
the  body  of  Cojone)  Pepin,  an  officer  who,  9^¥e^ 
ral  years  before,  hdd,  for  some  inisooikluGt,  H^ 

'    •  Sir  Robert  Barclay,  Bart.,  th%  pfesent  collector  of  his 
Majesly*8  revenue  at  the  Mauritiiw. 
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curred  bis  displeasure^  and  had  not  consequently 
been  esiployed  until  a  short  time  previous  to  hi^ 
fiilL  The  colonel  was  found  lying  on  his  back,  a 
ball  having  perforated  bis  bead;  life  was  not 
quite  extinct^  although  he  was  insensible^  ^  Ah, 
Pepin!  Poor  fellow!^  exchimed  Napoleon,  in  a 
feeling  manner,  *  I  am  sorry  to  See  you  b^re^  and 
still  more  so,  that  before  you  met  your  fate  1  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  I  had  forgiven 
aad  forgotten  your  errors  •/  '* 

^*  In  1813,  Napoleon's  faithful  companion  in 
arms,  Duroc,  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball  at 
Markerscjorf.  On  this  casualty,  Napoleon  was 
unable  to  conceal  the  grief  which  the  oMrsbal'^ 
<ieatb  caused  him.  No  sooner  was  the  misfor* 
tune  announced,  than  he  quitted  the  high  road, 
and,  traversing  a  small  farm,  alighted  in  a  corn- 
field, where,  absorbed  in  reflection,  he  for  some 
tioie  gasad  on  the  quarter  from  which  the  shot 
had  been  fired  that  deprived  him  of  his  friend : 
he  evidently  felt  acutely  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained ;  and  subsequently  he  paid  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  where  the  calamity  took  place»  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  condition  that  part  shontd  be 
appropriated  to  the  erection  6f  a  mbnoment  in 
memory  of  his  fevouritet.'* 

*  Napoleoain  Exile;  B.  O'Meara:  vol.  2,  p.  361. 

t  Campaign  in  Saxonj;  fiaronOdeleben:  pp.  105, 106. 
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.  We  have  had  ooelision  to  cketait  Bome  particu- 
lars of  the  coadnct  of  Napoleon  towards  ^is  own 
soldiers.  We  will  select  one  instance  lo  show 
.him  in  his  treatment  towards  an  enemy.  The 
.daybefoie  the  battle  of  Watierloo  (1SI5),  Capt. 
£lphJn8tone  had  been  severely  .wounds  and 
(Hiade  ;prisoner ;  his  situation  attracted  the  atten- 
)tion  of  Napoleon,  who  immediately  ordered  his 
«^Urg0on  to.dress  his  wounds,  and,  perceiving  that 
he  was  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  sent  him  a 
gohlet  fall  of  wine  from  his. own  canteen  *» 


'    *  On  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  off  the  English  coast,  Lord 

•Keith  sent  hi^  gratefnl  thanks  to  him  for  having  saved  his  ne- 

.pheiiffs  life;  and  in  July,  1817,  some,  packages  and  cases  ar- 

pved  at  St.  Helena,  containing  k  superb  set  of  chessmen  and 

table,  two  magnificent  carved  ivory  work-baskets,  and  a  set  of 

ivory  counters  and  box,  all  of  Chinese  manufacture,  transmit- 

'^ed  to  Count  Bertrand  for  Napoleon,  and  accompanied  by  a 

K*tteT,  stating  that  they  had  been  made  by  order  of  the  Ho* 

iiourajble  Mr.  Biphistone,  for  the  purpose  of  being  offered  to 

the  diatii^uished  personi^e  whose  initials  they  bore,  as  a 

mark  of  the  gratitude  entertained  by  the  donor  for  the  extn^* 

ordinary  humanity  displayed  by  him,  which  was  the  means  of 

saving  the  life  of  a  beloved  brother. 

'Sir  Hudson  Lowe  conceived  ithecame  him  to  cbmplam  it 
the  present,  because  the  articles  bore  some  ornaments  which 
Jiad  reference  to  the  rank'of  him  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended. Can  any  English  gentleman  read  this  fadt  without 
feeling  his  blood  boil  within  him  ?  There  was  a  time  when 
fifty  thousand  swords  would  have  leapt  from  their  scabbards 
to  have  avenged  the  least  insult  that  was  ofifered  unto  Na- 
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Had  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times  been  less 
'profiiae  .io/bisiteeiisure,  we  ^ould    not   have 
/tbougbt  it  necessary  to  meet  his  charges  against 
Napoleon  with  sa  numerous  a  list  of  instances 
exhibiting  his  feeling  and  benevolence.    As  the 
.subject  has  approached  us,  we  confess  that. we 
have  been  anxious  to  place  beyond  contradiction 
the.  milder  qualities  of  one  who,  <^  all  that  ever 
'.drew  breath,  has  been  held  up  to  us  by  the  Edi- 
tor as  the  monster  par  exceUence,     We  would 
have  .been  well  content  that .  Napoleon  should 
have  been  represented  as  he  really  was,  and  as 
most  conquerors  are,  sometifnes  kind  and  some- 
times harsh;   but  as  this  would  not  have  war- 
raoted  the  extravagant  conclusions,  the  inordi- 
nate  passions  of  a  politician  wha  knows  no  other 
limit  to  his  hatred  than  the  inability  to  extend  it, 
■we  have  done  our  best  to  expose  the  wholesome 
iand  honest  truth. .  Napoleon  has  been  more  un- 
fortunate in  his  enemies  than  were  some  of  his 
predecessors  in  glory.     When  Marlborough,  one 
of  the  mildest  of  generals,  was,  in  his  disgrace 
at   court, — but  in  his  disgrace,  only, — ^accused 
^qf  cruelty,  he  who  asserted  that  the  hero  of  Blen- 

j^oleon;  but  chance  had  made  Sir  Hudson  Lewe  the  maiter, 
and  th^  son-in-law  of  an  Austrian  emperor  was  doomed  to 
have  his  household  furniture  carped  at  hy  this  son  of  an  ob- 
scure English  paymaster*— Vide,  NafoUfminEadU;  £•  O'Me- 
ara:  vol.  2,  p.  118. 
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beifu  caused  Im$'  officers  to  be  knocked  on  the 
head  in  battle  or  led  against  stoBe  walls,  in  ofder 
to -dispose  of  their  commissions,- mdthereiby  fill 
his  own  pockets,  at  .least  uttered  the  calumny  in 
tkneiWse  of  day,  and  took  the  risk  of  the  asser- 
ti«D*r    The  Editor  of  the  New  TimeSf  oiore  cau- 
tious in  ^is  attack,  but  with  4equal  venom  on  his 
sbafti  first  suffers  the  object  of  his  execration  to 
sink  ijUo  .the  arms  of  death  before  be  horls  upon 
his  reputation  the  fuU  force  of  bis  editorial  m«*> 
ledictiofi.    Hpw  unworthy  of  the  writes  who  calls 
hi  mself  liberal !   How  contarsrfy  to  the  spirit  wfawb 
usually  guides  the  sentiments  of  Englishmen ! 
Napoleon  aiivei  might  have  roused  our  anger,  but 
Napoleon  dead,  ought  surely  to  have  be^  waU 
fered  to  slumber  in  bis  grave  as  ((uietly  «s  those 
many  immortal  mortals  who  served  him  ft>r  ex- 
aaiple,«^the  Edwards,  the  Torenoes,  tfa«  Luif- 
smboargSf  the  Williams,  the  Fredericks*    Sliades 
of  difference  may  have  existed  between  all  these 
illustrious  captains^  but  the  work  which  each  of 
them  perfbrmedi  was  alike  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, of  carnage,  of  horror;  and  where  ever  lived 
the  heart  that  such  occupation  did  not  turn  to 
steeJ?     Happy,  and  thrice  happy,  would  it  be 
for  gnflSM-frtg  bomafrity  if  the  ambitious  reflected, 
ere  fhey  entered  upon  their  maddening  career, 

•  Mwnoinr  of  the  Dtike  of  Jfertbofotigh;  Ck>%t:  vol.  3, 
p.  513, 


that  the  beings  whom  their  bloated  pride  and 
arrogance  condemn  to  the  slaughter,  were 
fashioned  in  the  same  mould, — nourished  with 
the  same  nourishment, -*«  clad  with  the  same 
clothing,— cheered  with  the  same  sQn,-^afl9icted 
with  the  same  infirmities,^— subject  to  the  same 
dissolution-^-and  redeemed  by  the  sakne  Saviour, 
as  themselves ;  and  that  to  cherish,  in  lieu  of  to 
destroy,  their  fellow-travellers,  is  the  command' 
of  that  God  before  whose  awful  tribunal  con<^e- 
rors,  as  well  as  conquered,  must  equally  appear, 
and  in  whose  eye— 

«<  One  life  saved 
Is  bvelier  far  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 
From  the  manure  of  human  ciajr,  though  decked 
With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung." 


to  btv^  hsen.tbe  cne^.aiidi'fiMr.BiidBon  Lonb, 
>litiilig  his  vaioe  Uytb^ifomjmpuli^  stfaefttlgf  co»« 
eluded^  tbat  ke  w«  tke  guatdiaii'Of  m  GEApm^ 
wha  cMdd  BOt  meflelj  Mlve  e«ery  mkHe,  ^oi, 
Stom  piiysical  powera  bestowed  oo  .him  akmm^ 
CDuld.  walk  dowD.  moks  pflrpemttbubr^  sail.^^ 
wide  Atlaqtic  on  dolphin  back,  or,  like  aoother 
B^asetas"  meehm'iemOf  fen  Heaven's  obuds- widi 
the  hroAd  espaoae  of  bia  winga.  Tbe  giiarditQ- 
ah^^  of. such  an  at^tbropopfaaginiat)  called  for  iwm 
than  uaual  v^iance;  and  we  aceordingly  fi«d, 
that  the  aun  addom  roee  on  the  peaks  of  Saivt 
tialeoe,  withoat  illuminiag  aoint  fraah  dwreeiof 
the  Orao^et  th?  aouth^  for  tke;  safer  ouatodjf  <if 
bis  MdoubtaUe  delimqiMst*. 
.  Otie  ijf  tber  eiost  inauferableL  of  toalufBs  i$, 
^t$t  kme^  been  iofonnedf  pfoduced  by  the  fell 
of  4  single  dfop^  of  water,  at  regular  intervaU, 
upon  .tbi9  fftetWR  06  tbe  baadt ;  aod  da  it  bsppeaed 
that  Nap^teQn,  whatever  oiigillt  be  tbe  phantM* 
magoria  Uiat  bauoted  Sir  Hudson  Lowers  bmin^ 
very  much  resembled  other  men^  he  felt  just  as 
tfa^y  would  have  felt,r~dreadfully  tofiineiited  at 
tbe  perpetual  legidation  which  was. going  cms  in 
his  r^gs(db.     Tbe;  Editor  assectB,  that  the  Saint 

*  Vide  N^poleos  in  Exile;  B.  0*Meara.  !  ' 

t  This  wa3  a  favourite  amongst  the  many  cruelties  prao 

^nei  by  thtf  holy  inqu&itioir  fbr  ihe  cilre  of  heretics*  souls. 

^■'Mem($rk»oH4k€  N^rth  ofSpcthi;  John  B^fHnsen :   p.*  72. 
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like  to  see  it  finished  in  good  humour  ,-*--at  alt 
erentS)  the  logic  by  which  the  Editor  concludes 
that  Napoleon  was  to  escape  from  St.  Helena,  be^ 
cause,  some  months  before  his  arrival  there,  be 
had  chosen,  of  bis*  own  free  will  ^nd  pleasure,  to 
depart  from  Elba,  must  not  be  lost  for  want  of 
due  record. 

The  astonishing  occurrences  of  what,  for  dis* 
tinction's  sake,  may  be  called  the  age  of  Napo* 
leon, — the  notable  actions  performed  by  the  late 
Emperor, — the  success  which,  until  the  last  year 
of  his  political  career,  constantly  attended  him,— 
and  the  praises  lavished  upon  his  name  by  writers 
of  every  clime  and  party ,~*had  producedy  on  the 
lower  classes  of  most  countries,  an  impression 
that  Napoleon  was  the  being  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  alter  their  condition,  and  to  change  the 
face  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  swinish  multt- 
iiide,  who  seldom  admit  any  reserve  either  into 
their  belief  or  disbelief,  had  this  idea  strongly 
rooted  in  their  minds.  The  persuasion  in  them 
was  natural ;  but  we  should  hardly  have  imagined 
that  the  rough  conclusions  of  the  commonalty 
could  even  have  left  their  leaven  on  the  under*^ 
Standing  of  a  British  general,  on  an  officer  whose 
talent  and  judgment  fitted  him,  in  the  estimation 
'of  his  government^  for  a  command  as  delicate  as 
It  was  important;— on  a  gentleman,—^  scholar, 
— ^the  first  linguist  of  his  time :  yet  such  appeara 
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ELBA. 


The  island  of  Elba  is  between  seventy  aiK| 
eighty  miles  in  circumference;  it  is' situated  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  within  almost  m^ketr. 
shot  of  Italy ;  scarcely  further  from  Corsica  ;  an4 
but  a  few  hours  sail  from  the  coast  of  Frapce^ 
It  has  a  population  of  twelve  thousand  sojjls,  and,, 
beside  the  capital,  Porto  Ferrajo,  which  is 
strongly  fortified,  contains  the  town  of  Porto 
Longone,  also  protected  by  works,  and  sevei^ 
large  villages  and  hamlets. 

We  have  seen  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Na- 
poleon secured  to  himself  £lba,  in  full  sovereignty^ 
his  title,  a  military  force,  and  money  to  augment, 
if  he  thought  proper,  his  army  and  navy.  We 
have  also  seen  that  Napoleon  arrived  at  Elba  in  a 
British  frigate,  that  be  made  choice  of  his  na- 
tional flag,  and  was  landed,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
his  new  subjects  and  the  roar  of  artillery  from  all 
the  vessels  and  forts.  And  we  have  further  seen 
timt  Napoleon  reigned  at  Elba  houi  twelve 
months;  that  subsequently  he  collecteid  his  arn^^ 
amounting  to  1140  men,  and  invaded  th^  terru 
tory  of  King  Louis. 

The  troops  of  Napoleon  were  embarked  on 
board  a  numerous  flotilla,  the  *<  Inconstant,"  a  cor- 
vette of  twenty-six  guns,  being  the  Jlrst-rate  of 
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the  squadron.  No  person  at  Elba  knew  when 
this  singular  armada  set  sail,  nor  whither  it  was 
bound,  nor,  strange  to  say,  bad  the  powers,  of 
£urope  any  official  agent  on  the  spot  capable  of 
afibrding  them  the  least  surmise  or  information  oOi 
the  subject:  the  English  colonel,  Campbell,  ba^,^ 
it  is  true,  been  desired  to  direct  his  attention  to-*, 
wards  Elba,  but  he  entertained  not  the  r^moteat 
idea  of  Napoleon^s  plan ;  nor  was  he,  in  truth,  in 
the  vicinity  when  the  expedition  departed*.  The 
naval  **  look  out''  was  not  keener  kept  than  any 
other;  the  grand  fleet  of  Napoleon  passed  at  sea 
close  to  several  English  cruizers,  amongst  which 
was  one  of  seventy-four  guns,  but  the  armament 
continued  its  course  unmolested.  Many  French 
ships  were  likewise  met;  one,  even,  was  hailed, 
and  the  respective  commanders  interchanged  civi- 
lities, but  nothing  like  suspicion  arose  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Inconstant^s  cargo,  and,  after  a  fi^w 
minutes^  delay,  each  pursued  his  own  destina- 
tion f. 

Happy  security!  thus,  undisturbed,  glided  along 
the  man  who  was  to  shiver  to  atoms  the  sceptre 
of  the  Bourbons.  There  are  few  persons  but  will 
allow  that  the  scheme  was  well  planned,  and  as 

*  Historical  Account  of  the  Campaign  in  the  Netherlands; 
W.Mttdfoitl:  p.5& 

t  Une  Aante  de  la  Vie  de  rEmpereur  Napoleon,  Pturis, 
1815;  p.  104. 
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well  executed.  Can  auy  one,  neverthetese,  assert, 
that  there  existed  any  vast  difficulty  in  bringing 
together  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  convey  a  diou- 
sand  men  a  few  hours'  voyage*,  or  any  Herculean 
task  to  be  got  through^  in  conveying  the  little  bond 
from  the  shore  when  assembled,  or  of  raising  Uie 
anchor  when  on  board?  We  do  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  ofier  one  single  word  further  concerning 
£lba ;  we  will  turn  to  the  second,  and  not  less 
celebrated,  retreat  of  the  late  French  emperor. 

ST.  HELENA. 

After  the  signal  overthrow  at  Waterloo,  Napo- 
leon repaired  to  Rochford,  from  which  port  be 
proceeded,  as  we  have  already  stated,  on  board 
the  Bellerophon.  Goutgaud,  aide*de-camp  of  the 
Emperor,  was  despatched  with  a  letter  from  his 
master  to  the  Prince  Regent;  but  he  was  not 
suffered  to  land,-  and,  on  his  rejoining  Napoleon, 
he  found  him  detained  at  Torbay.     Napoleon  re- 

*  Above  400  vesseb,  from  7  to  150  tons  each,  belonged  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Elba;  besides  which,  there  were  always 
hundreds  of  Neapolitan  and  Genoese  feluccas  stattOQed  round 
the  island  for  the  purpose  of  fishing ;  numbers,  top,  of  Bar- 
bary,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and  Tuscan  ships,  were  in 
the  constant  habit  of  casting  anchor  at  Porto  Ferrajo  and  Porto 
Lon^one :  the  communications,  therefore,  were  always  easy.— 
Memoir$  of  Napoleon;  vol.  3  (Montholon) :  pb  306. 
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mained  off  the  Englisb  coast  some  time,  when  a 
commumcation  was  made  to  him  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's  miniateiB  that  he  was  a  state  prisoner,— 
that  he  was  about  to  be  transported  to  thfe  Island 
of  St.  Helena,^ — that  he  would  be  recognise  by 
no  other  title  than  that  of  General, — that  proper 
aythorities  would  be  appointed  to  guard  htm,— ^ 
and  that  a  limited  numtier  only  of  his  suite,  would 
be  permitted  to  follow  his  person.  Some  few 
days  after  this  declaration,  the  Northumberland, 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Creorge  Cockbum,  hove  in 
sight,  and  received  the  captive  monarch.  We  by 
DO  means  judge  it  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  par* 
ticulars  of  the  voyage;  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  one  step,  which  distinguished  its 
commencement.  Ou  mounting  the  quarter-4eck 
of  the  Northumberland,  the  Emperor  was  desired 
to  surrender  his  money,  his  bills  of  exchange,  and 
bis  plate ;  these  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
admiral)  with  an  avowal  that  they  were  held  at 
their  lawful  owner's  disposal,  but  returnable  only 
in  small  sums,  to  prevent,  as  it  was  declared,  any 
mischievous  appropriation  of  the  property.  Such 
quantity  of  the  service  as  was  deemed  necessary 
for  domestic  purposes  was  afterwards  given  up.  In 
the  month  of  October  (1815),  Napoleon  arrived 
at  his  new  destination. 

St.  Helena  is  situate  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  is  but  twenty^ven  miles  in  circumference ; 
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it  lies  about  1200  miles  frota  Affie»,  and  1800 
miles  from  South  America;  the  iiihabitants 
scarcely  exceed  9000,  inchiding  ^  large  pro portioB 
of  blacks.  James  Town  is  this  ooty  assemblage 
of  houses  in  the  island,  and  it  is  likewise  the  sol* 
point  where  a  disembarkation  can  be  efibcted  wttU 
any  tolerable  safety  and  convenience.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  rock  is  particularly  clear ;  objects 
at  thirty  miles'  distance  m^y,  from  the  heights,  air- 
ways be  perceived,  and  very  frequently  even  at 
sixty  miles.  During  the  time  Napoleon  resided 
at  St.  Helena,  the  colony  was  commanded  1^  a 
lieutenant-general,  having  under  his  orders  all  the 
usual  staff-appointment  of  officers,  to  which  was 
added  a  commissary -general  of  police*.  James 
Town  was  allotted  the  same  complement  of  com- 
mandants, majors,  &c.  &:c.,  as  usually  grace  a 
citadel  of  the  first  class.  The  fortifications  of  the 
landing-place  were  made  completely  to  comitand 
the  approach,  and  batteries  crowned  every  emi- 
nence whence  destruction  could  be  hurled.^  On 
the  loftiest  mountains  telegraphs  were  erected, 
capable  of  transmitting  intdltgence  in  a  few  se- 
conds over  the  whole  extent  of  the  territory.   The 

*  Thomas  Rainsford,  Esq.  reladtre  of  the  lats  gMieral  of 
that  name,  and  formerly  of  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Life  Guards. 
The  author  enjoyed,  during  many  yean,  tie  friendshtjp  of  this 
gentleman,  and  he  cannot  here  omit  bearing  tributlB  to  Ivii 
wofth :  he  died,  at  St  Helena,  a  tictim  to  the  climate. ' 
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garrison  of  this  ^peqJI^  in  (he.  oqean  was  propor- 
tioaailjf  fonnidable ;  it  cQpsisted  latterly  of  the 
66th  Ri^iiQeo^  1000  strongs  a  detachment  of  the 
9.1st  l^igbt  Dragoons,  three  companies  of  the 
9^yal  Artillery^  besides  the  St,  Helena^  tf^tiye 
i^in^Ot apd  artillery;  in  all,  between  S^nd  9000 
men;  the  number  of  the  military  wa8>,  ther^fpre| 
superior  to  the  population  of  the  island, — ;a  mighty 
phalanx  surely  for  the  custody jDf  one  man,.  Tlje 
pass-word  was  so  rigorously  enforced,  that  if 
any  officer,  however  high  in  rank,  happened  to 
foiget  it,  he  was  instantly  obliged  to  pace  his  .way 
back  to  head  quarters  for  information.  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  was  invested  with  the  power  of  trans- 
porting, either  to  Europe  or  elsewhere,  any  indi- 
vidual, whatever  his  station,  who  might  have  the 
misfortune  to  incur  his  displeasure ;  and  if  any 
creature  in  human  shape  was,  unhappily  for  him, 
found  assisting  the  illustrious  prisoner  to  escape, 
his  death  could  alone  satisfy  the  rigorous  laws  of 
St,  Helena*, 

*  ^BOCLAMATlOir  BY  SIR  HUDSON  LOWE. 

1.'  Aty.  penoDS  ibiind  aidiog  or  abetting  General  Buooa- 
parte  toescafe  from  St.  Helena  will  be  subjected  to  capital 
punishment. 

2.  Any  persons  holding  correspondence  with  General  Buo* 
napartty  or  breaking  through  any  of  the  rules  established^ 
whereby  his  escape  may  follow,  will  be  considered  as  know- 
ingly instrumental  to  the  same,  and  punished  accordingly. 

3.  Persons  receiving  information  of  any  plot  formed  for  the 
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These  were  a  few  of  the  chains  employed  to 
keep  Napoleon  in  durance,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  them.     The  precautionary 
measures  by  sea  equalled  those  by  land.     As  the 
one  had  its  general  and  army,  so  had  the  other  its 
admiral  and  fleet.      The  coasts  were  especially 
under  the  care  of  the  naval  commander..    Brigs 
were  stationed   around  the  island;    guard-boats 
kept  watch  at  eveiy  nook  from  which  a  cockle- 
shell might  depart;   and  if  any  individual,  what- 
ever his  employ,  was  found  afloat  out  of  l\is  own 
ship  after  sunset,  he  became  close  prisoner  for  the 
night.    Every  punt,  every  fishing-smack,  belong- 
ing  to  the  natives,  was  numbered,  and  the  owners 
made  responsible  for  their  being  converted  to  any 
illegal   purpose.      Foreign  traders  were  warned 
away,  and  no  British  vessel  could  cast  anchor 
without  having  been  previously  visited,  and  due 
leave  granted  for  the  same^.    Line-of-battje  ships 


escape  of  General  Buonaparte,  and  not  communicating  the 
same  to  the  governor,  will  be  considered  as  conniving  at  the 
escape  of  the  said  person,  and  be  {Punished  accordingly^ 
SU  Helena,  2Silijunei  1816. 

Napoleon  m  ExUe;  B.  O'Meara:  vol.  2,  p.  504. 

*  PORT  REGULATIONS. 

I.  No  captains  of  Indiamen,  nor  any  persons  under  their 
control,  can  land,  until  the  port  regulations  are  made  known  to 
them. 
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made  assurance  double  sure  oS  James  Town; 
and  the  marine  communicatioDs  were  carried  on 
by  signals^  with  as  much  exactness  and  precision 

.(V 
SL  All  letters  and  pa^ets  fyi  St.  Helena  to  be  deliv^t^  up. 

4.  All  letters  or  packets  for  any  of  the  French  prisoners  to 
be  sent  to  the  governor. 

5.  Captains  of  Indiamen  are  alone  suffered  to  land,  af^er 
the  port  regulations  are  made  known  to  them. 

6.  Officers  and  passengers  who  are  afterwards  peimilled  to 
landy  are  to  call  and  sign  the  island  regulations,  before  tjiey 
proceed  to  procure  lodgings. 

7.  Persons  having  once  landed  are  not  to  quit  the  island 
without  permission.  * 

8.  No  passengers  are  to  attempt  communicating  with  Long- 
wood  without  the  governor's  previous  permissioD. 

9.  No  captain  to  permit  any  individual  of  his  ship  to  visit 
shore  on  leave,  without  the;,govemor*8  permission. 

10.  No  boat  to  land  without  an  officer  in  charge  of  hen 

11.  An  boats  belonging  to  Indiamen  are  to  quit  shore  by 
sonset,  and  to  be  hoisted  on  board. 

12.  No  b€»at  to  be  permitted  to  kad  at  any  other  plaoe  than 
the  wharf.  No  boat  to  be  sent  alongside  any  vessel  coming 
in. 

13.  No  vessel  is  to  aachor  between  suikset  and  sunrise^  nor 
sail  after  sunset  nor  bc^ibre  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor 
sail  at  anytime  without  permission. 

15.  No  ship  to  suffer  any  fishing-vessel  lo  go  ak)ng8ide»  nor 
to  hold  any  communication  with  the  samst  except  with  the  go* 
vemor's  permission. 

16.  Should  any  fishing*boat  attempt  to  communicate  with 
any  vessel,  the  number  to  be  taken,  and  report  made  to  the 
governor. 

17.  Newspapers  are  to  be  sent  to  the  governor. 
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without^  as^. by  other  aieaiis»:thBy  wewwttJbm  the 
ttlaod.  Notbtug  tbafe  cMid,  hy  my  ppaai^Ui^. 
oppose  ftQ  ob&tacle  to  the  unfi^xtuoaH^  N.i^pob9Pi4 
ajp^pevs  to  have  been  neglected ;  aikl»  to  wch 
e&tent  were  the  obaaces  cdculated,  that  evea 
the  barren  IsliiQd  of  AsceDdioo,  at  six  htm^ 
di^d  milea'  djatance,  tenanted  by  none  save  tur^ 
ties,  was  destined,  as  soon  as  Napoleon  was  con- 
demned  to  the  tropics,  to  become  a  Britisk  sta- 
tion, aad  receive  H  garrison  of  our  troops,  althoogh^ 
we  certainly  could  never  yet  divine  in  what  way 
a  detachment  lost  amidst  the  waste  of  waters  at. 
Ascension,  could,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
impeded  the  progress  of  Napoleon,  bad  he  mc^ 
ceeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  gaolem. 
Leaving,  however,  this  question  to  more  compe- 
tent judges  to  decide  upon  ;  the  attention,  we  re- 
peat, paid  by  the  British  government  to  whatever 
concerned  the  safe  custody  of  Napoleon,  was  suffi- 
ciently notorious;  and  how,  with  the  knowledge* 

18.  No  gun-powder  to  be  landed  without  permission. 

23.  Forty-eight  hours'  notice  to  be  given  by  any  captaift 
previous  to  departure. 

24.  No'oaptain  to  leave  any  pefson  of  his  riiip  upon  the 
island,  nor  to  take  any  person  from  it,  without  penaissioa  of 
the  governor. 

25.  No  person  to  take  charge  of  any  letters  without  permis- 
sion.—JVopo/tfon  m  Exile f  B.  0*Meara:  Appendix^  vol  2,  p.  481 
and  following. 

*  Most  of  the  details  mentioned  here  concerning  Napoleon 
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Of  thfe  meKsdrM  ^rbieh  bm  tttajedfy'arjnfiiistem  en- 
fatted  agfainat  their  victim,  the  Editor  of  the  New 
Tiims  could  proclaim  to  the  worM,  that  atl  the 
-  additional  vexatious  enactments  levelled  at  iiis 
peace  and  quiet  were  eminently  proper  and  jost, 
because,  as  he  had  bid  adieu  to  Elba,  he  might 
do  the  like  to  Saint  Helena,  the  Editor  only 
cm  estplain;  since  no  problem  in  Euclid  ap» 
pears  clearer  to  our  poor  comprehension,  than 
that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  Napoleon  to  take 
his  departure  from  the  Island  of  Elba,  and  as 
perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  leavef  in  the 
stmie,  or,  indeed,  in  any  clandestine  way,  the 
Island  of  St.  Helena.  In  the  one,  he  was  his 
own  master,  and  the  master  of  all  who  approached 
him ;  in  the  other,  he  was  not  only  a  prisoner, 
but  was  watched  with  more  than  Argus'  eyes, 
a(nd  could  scarcely  move  from  his  house  to  his 
garden,  without  a  lengthy  report  being  transmit- 
ted to  the  governor  of  the  important  migration. 

We  have  now,  we  presume,  placed  the  ques- 
tion between  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times  and 
ourselves  fairly  at  issue.  It  will  be  for  those  who 
peruse  these  pages  to  determine  with  whom  re- 
mains the  best  of  the  argument.  It  would  not, 
nevertheless,  accord  with  our  feelings,  to  take 

at  St.  Helena,  have  beeen  gathered  from  the  columns  of  the 
New  Times  journal. 
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ieavQ  of  it  without  submittiog  a  few  remarks  on 
that  ayatem  of  inquiaitorial  guard-ship  which 
was  exercised  over  Napoleon  by  Sir  H.  Lowe, 
con  wawre  and  wi(;h  an  indefatigable  zeal  that  may 
truly  be  pronounced  quite  unique.  Napoleon,  it 
was  proclaimed  by  the  British  jipinistry,  gave  ris^ 
to  a  new,  case,— a  case  which  was  to  be  consi- 
dered solely  on  iJta  own  merits, — a  case,  in  wbicb 
the  abstract  was  not  to  be  weighed  so  much  as 
the  practical  right.      Napoleon  was  a  prisoner, 
but  a  prisoner  such  as  England  had  never  before 
had  in  keeping.     It  was  not  denied,  that  when 
the  overwhelming  urgency  of  the  detention  had 
passed,  that  England  no  longer  possessed  the  right 
of  holding  in  bondage  her  once  great  enemy; 
that,  until  the  moment  arrived  when  the  fallen 
monarch  could  be  safely  released,  he  was  to  be 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  to 
his  extraordinary  talents ;  that  nothing  was  to  be 
refused  him  which  could  alleviate  the  niisery  of 
his  situation,  provided  that  the  indulgence  granted 
did  not  endanger  the  authority  which  retained 
him.      These  were  the  avowals,— these  formed 
"  the  declaration  of  faith'*  of  the  British  govern- 
ment;  and  how,  amidst  the  certain  injustice  of 
Napoleon's  capture,  was  the  widely-notified  libe- 
rality of  his  treatment  carried  into  effect?     Was 
not  insult  heaped  upon  insult,  and  one  dastardly 
blow  only  exceeded   by   that   which    followed? 
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Statesineo  and  politicians  may  frame  to  them- 
selves a  code  of  morality  of  their  owd  ;  but  if  the 
oew-ftingled  doctrine  of  expedieacy  could  even 
authorize  the  treacfaefy  practised  on  Napoleon, 
fXMild    it    authorize    the    grovelling    indignities 
which  were   showered  down  upon   his   devoted 
bead?    Will  the  lion  attack  the  mouse?     Will 
the  nohle  soul  strike  his  prostrate  adversary? 
No  sooner  was  Napoleon  arrived  off  that  coast 
which,  in  his  honourable  confidence,  he  desired 
to  visit  as  a  guest,  than  the  Pariiameht  of  Britain 
passed  a  bill  to  re-baptise  him,  as  if  the  i^ery  in-\ 
dependent  members  of  which  our  legislature  is 
composed,  could  take  from  an  individual,  not  un- 
der their  lawful  jurisdiction,  his  own  name,  and 
confer  on  him  another.    Transferred  on  board  the 
Northumberland,  the  first  act  of  courtesy  which 
the  Emperor  was  doomed  to  receive,  was  a  sum- 
mons to  witness  the  seizure  of  his  own  hatterie 
de  cumney  of  his  very  plates  and  dishes,  of  which 
he  was  pleasantly  told  he  was  not  robbed,  but 
merely  deprived.    He  who  had  entertained  a  host 
of  kings  was  driven  to  chop  his  food  upon  a 
trencher. 

Arrived  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  very  soon  found 
installed  Sir  Hudson  Lowe — Sir  Hudson  Lowe ! 
who,  of  all  individuals,  was  personally  obnoxious 
to  him ;  and  who,  if  not  known  to  be  sd,  ought  to 
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have  b^n  ao  known  by  those  w)ho  made  out  the 
appointmeDt  of  hi?  es:cellency*  But  the  thuB- 
derbolt  had  not  yet  ialleD :  the  occasional  ioao^ 
lences  which  Napoleon  hitherto  had  received  were 
but  as  drops  before  the  storm;  it  was  on  that 
rqpk  destined  to  become  celebrated  by  his  deati 
that  Napoleon  was  made  to  experience  the  fitai 
consequences  of  his  error  in  having .  confided  to 
English  generosity*.     It  was  under  the  scorcb- 


*  The  reader  will,  of  course,  conclude  that  we  speak  of  the 
ministry  only ;  indiTidually  considered,  a  more  generous  race 
of  people  does  not  exist  than  is  to  be  found  on  Albion's  sorl; 

When,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Naseby,  Charles  I.  abandoned 
Oxford  (1646J»  and  repaired  in  disguise  to  the  Scottish  4 
before  Newark,  no  one  offered  to  betray  him,  although  he  i 
repeatedly  recognised  on  the  road,  and  the  Parliament  had 
threatened  with  instknt  death  whoever  should  attempt  to  con^ 
ceal  the  king. — History  of  England;  Hume:  toL  ]0»  p.  ISd* 

When*  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden  (1746),  Prince 
Charles  Edward  was  compelled  to  wander  about*  a  wretched  aad 
solitary  fugitive,  he  was  surrounded  by  armed  troops*  thai 
chased  him  from  hill  to  dale*  from  rock  to  cavern,  and  fitosi 
shore  to  shore*  Sometimes  he  lurked  in  caves  and  cottages* 
without  attendants,  t>r  any  other  support  but  that  which  the 
poorest  peasant  could  supply.  Sometimes  be  waa  towed  ia 
fishing-boats,  from  isle  to  isle*  among  the  Hebrides,  and  often 
in  sight  of  his  pursuen.  For  sc^me  days  bf  appeared  ia  w* 
man*8  attire*  and  even  passed  throi^gh  the  mMst  of  his  eaemiQi 
unknown;  but*  understanding  his  disguise  was  discovered*  he 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  tavelling  mountaineer*  and  waodeied 
about  among  the  woods  and  heaths,  with  a  matted  beard  and 
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ittg  dun,  the  daily  whirlwinds,  the  etehial  rdins 
of  Lon^wdod,  th^t  Nap6ieon  was  condemned 
to  bnx>k — 

•«  The  oppressor's  wrong ;•*——"  the  insolence  of  ofl^ce.'\  . 

The  tragtedy  Opened  by  a  threat:  he  at  ^Vhose 
fiod  empires  lately  arose  and  disappeared,  was 
given  to  understand  that,  if  he  attempted  to  escape 
(from  those,  let  it  be  remembered,  who  had  no 
right  to  keep  him),  and  was  detected  in  bis  en* 
deavours,  a  rigorous  and  close  confinement  would 
be  his  lot ;  tjiat  if  any  of  the  faithful  servants  who 
followed   his  shipwrecked  fortunes  were  disco- 

sq«Blid  looks,  exposed  to  hnnger,  thirst,  and  weariness,  and  in 
ooDtiniial  danger  of  being  apprehended.  He  was  obliged  to 
tmst  his  life  to  the  6de!ity  of  above  fifty  individuals,  and  many 
of  these  were  in  the  lowest  paths  of  fortune  ;^they  knew  that  a 
price  of  30,000  pounds  was  set  upon  his  head,  iind  that,  by  be- 
tsayii^  him,  they  should  enjoy  weahh  and  affluence,  but  they 
dfldested  the  thought  of  obtaining  riches  on  such  infamous 
terns,  and  ministered  to  his  necessities  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
fidelity,  «ven  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  destruction. — History 
c^  England:  Smollet:  vol.  4,  p.  194.  Vide,  also,  oh  this  in- 
teresting portion  of  British  history,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rebel' 
lion  of  1745;  Chevalier  de  Johnstone:  p.  206  and  follow- 
ing. 

PriiUD^  ChavleB  Bdwatd  (Stuart)  was  seen  in  England  repeat- 
edly after  the  rebe!Ii6n  of  1745-6,  yet  he  was  never  betrayed 
by  any  indtvidQal.— ^Memofrf  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745 ;  Che- 
valier de  Johnstone !  p.  26. 
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vesod  tn  tbe  laudable  mxMko9  assistiBg  him,  tliey, 
one  and  all,  would  be  iRstanlly  transported  from 
the  island. 

Whoever,  amongst  the  English,  ventured  to  treat 
Napoleon  with  the  urbanity  of  a  gentleman,  was 
sure  to  bring  upon  himself  difficulty  and  trouble. 
Mr.  Warden,  surgeon  of  the  Northumberiaad,  was 
called  a  fool,  because  be  refused  to  turn  a  knave* 
Mr.  O'Meara,  another  surgeon  appointed  by  go> 
vernment  to  attend  on  their  detenu,  was,  after  a 
short  period,  dismissed  from  tbe  service,  because 
be  would  not  consent  to  become  a  tool;  and  Mr. 
Stokoe,  tbe  third  medical  attendant,  aoarcdy 
fared  better. 

Many  months  had  not  elapsed,  before  the  Bri- 
tish government  found  the  imprisonment  of  Na- 
poleon too  expensive  a  gratification  ;  and-«*will 
posterity  credit  thefiEK^t  ? — theonce  mighty  Emperar 
of  France  was  called  upon  to  calculate  and  state 
how  many  pounds  of  butter  and  score  of  eggs 
were  necessary  for  his  household,  whilst,  at 
home,  a  royal  duke  was  paid  10,000/.  per  annum 
for  occasionally  visiting  his  own  afflicted  father!^ 

*  Let  us  not,  on  this  point,  be  miBundentood:  it  oiigkt  or 
not  be  yery  proper  to  grant  a  sum  of  money  for  the  ctufot  of 
our  late  venerable  monarch's  penon,— -that  is  a  questioo  which 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  diseuss ;  but  we  do  say ^  that  a  nation 
Which  could  pay  10,000i.  a-year  for  a  child  to  take  cait  of  a 
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The  expenses  of  Napoleon'^  table  wele  reckoned 
with  a  commercial  nicety,  atid  the  appetites  and 
desires  of  the  French  at  St.  Helena  were  attempted 
to  be  controlled  according  to  what  was  thought,  by 
their  considerate  guardians,  beneficial  to  their 
health ! 

No  strangers,  except  with  the  permission  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  were  suflfered  to  approach  Na- 
poleon, so  that  he  was  not  only  a  prisoner,  but  a 
prisoner  au  secret.  Sometimes,  however,  the  go- 
vernor charitably  wished  to  enliven  the  many 
spare  moments  of  his  charge;  and,  on  the  Count* 
ess  of  Loudoun's  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  on  her  voy* 
s^  to  India,  General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  modesHy 
r^uested  the  pleasure  of  General  Buonaparte's 
company  to  dinner,  and  spend  the  evening.  Sel- 
dom a  season  passes  in  London,  without  the  in- 
tcoduction  of  some  rata  avis  to  entertain  the 
«« Elegant  Extracts  :*'  one  year  presents  Mr.  Lo- 
thario  Goates*,   whilst  another  brings  forth  H 

parent,  mast  at  least  be  in  a  flourishing  state  of  finance,  and, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  have  haggled  about  a  few  pounds  more 
'or  less^  when  the  personal  accommodation  of  such  a  man  as 
Napoleon  was  at  stake, 

*  This  amateiir  of  fashion  has  ceased  to  astonish  the  town, 
either  with  his  copper  cuniele  and  gilded  capons,  or  with  his 
performance  of  the  young  and  gay  Lothario,  which  we  were 
once  for  our  sins  compeSed  to  witness  in  the  company  of  a 
royal  duke,  and  a  ^ery  select  congregation  of  -the  heau  moYide, 
at  the  Aiciimond  theatre.    We  happened,  on  the  occasion,  to 
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grmi*  Maestro^  Roesini^,  and  their  majestiM 
the  King  and  Queen,  with  Madame  Poki,  the 

find  ourselves  neit  to  a  noble  lord»  to  whoniy  in  disconrse  le- 
specting  the  attraction  of  the  night,  we  could  not  help  renark- 
ingt  that  we  thought  Mr.  Lothario  Coates  a  great  simpleon;— 
'^And  yet  he  has  been  presented  at  court***  was  his  lordship's 
reply.  Napoleon  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  making  fool- 
ish observations ! ! 

*  We  must,  en  possoiU,  congratulate  our  countrymen  on  the 
very  low  terms  at  which  they  have  obtained  the  services  of 
this  distinguished  foreigner.  Fifty  guineas  a  night  for  hum- 
ming a  few  airs  is  indeed  surprisingly  cheap! ! 

Aristotle,  1.  viii.  de  Republ.  says^  ironically,  "  Every  kind 
of  music  is  good  for  something ;  that  of  the  theatres  is  neces- 
sary for  the  amusement  of  the  mob,  being  well  suited  to  the 
perversion  of  their  minds  and  manners ;  and  let  them  enjoy 
it.**  Plato,  Aristoienus,  and  Plutarch,  bitterly  complain  of 
the  corruption  of  music,  as  the  main  source  of  vice  and  immo- 
rality. That  art,  which  had  anciently  been  used  as  the  vehicle 
of  religious  and  moral  instruction,  was  employed  in  the  the- 
atres to  excite  every  voluptuous  and  dissolute  passion.— Plofo 
de  LegibtUt  1.  iii. ;  Aristoxenus  quoted  by  Athenttuit  U  xiv. ;  and 
Plutarch  de  Mudcd. 

Thus,  Athens  became  musical,  and  she  became  profligate; 
Rome  became  musical,  and  she  became  profligate ;  Italy  has 
become  musical,  and  she  has  become  profligate :  England  is 
becoming  musical,  knd  may  the  evil  not  quickly  follow  the  ex- 
pected good.  In  speaking  of  the  vices  of  London,  a  writer, 
who  had  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  legislator,  says,  that  **  were  a 
man  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he  needed 
notcarewhoshould  make  its  laws.--**  Afcisro/Sci/(owi*f  Worke^ 
p.  266.  Vide,  also,  on  the  subject  of  music,  the  Letters  of 
that  profligate  polisher  of  his  country,  the  Earlof  Chesterfield, 
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makl  ofhMiCMir,  of  the  SattdWich  Islands*  It 
would  hive  be^i)  Very  aTbudittg:,  weliave  no  doubt, 
for  the  fashionables  of  St.  Helena  to  have  seen 
their  At  Homes  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  won- 
derAii  Napoleon  ;  but  when  a  man  finds  himself 
rn  gaol,  much  about  the  last  person  he  wishes  to 
commune  with  is  the  gaoler;  and  Emperors,  we 
believe,  seldom  accept  of  family  entertaiiinieDts 
from  their  inferiors. 

•  The  circle  which  was  drawn  round  the  cottage  of 
Longwood  consisted  of  a  cloud  of  sentinels  posted 
in  sight  of  each  other,  and  this  advance^uard 
was  supported  by  a  camp  almost  within  call  of 
them ;  but  the.  ^'  arch  deceiver,''  even  with  these 
precautions,  was  not  thought  sufficiently  secured. 
He  could  not  stir  from  his  door  without  being  ac- 

of  whom  we  think  the  immortal  Johnson  once  ohserved,  that 
h«  combined  the  mannen  of  a  dancing-master  with  the  morals 
of  a  harlot. 

*  T^mehameha,  alias  Rhio  Rhio,  with  his  spouse,  have 
just,  expired.  We  certainly  regret  their  early  loss;  but  it 
"99^  high  time  that  the  burlesque  on  monarchy  should  be  dis- 
continued. Many  days  have  not  elapsed  since  we  saw,  with 
our  own  eyes,  a  reverend  divine  offering,  in  his  full  canonicals^ 
to  escort,  their  sable  majesties  within  the- walb  of  his  parish 
c))uirch»*— 9f  that  chufch.set  apart  for  the  delivery  of  God*s 
cominandmeois..  When  the  house  of  the  Almighty  is  con- 
verted ipto  a  ahowoboxt  and  one  of  his  priests  transformed  into 
a  showman,  we  say,  again,  it  is  high  time  that  the  farce 
should  end. '     '        '  .        '  .... 

A   A 
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companied  by  a  British  officer  .as  an  escort;  and, 
as  the  shades  of  night  approached,  the  sentinek 
gradually  drew  closer  to  their  prisoner,  so  that,  by 
the  time  it  was.  dark,  his  dwelling  every  evening 
literally  underwent  a  siege; — ^nay,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  not  yet  satisfied ;  and,  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  the  officer  on  duty  had  orders 
to.  obtain  a.^ight  of  Napoleon,  whether  the  Em- 
peror were  ill  or  well. 

Napoleon,  was  desired  to  hold  no  communica- 
tion, either  verbal  or  written,  with  any  person  on 
the.  island,  without  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  good  will 
and  pieaaiire  previously  obtained;  and  in  this  way 
he  was  prevented  from  interchanging  the  common 
civilities  of  society  with  any  of  the  natives,  by 
the  very  people  who  afterwards  did  not  fail  to 
proclaim  that  he  was  proud,  sullen,  and  morose. 

The  property  of  which  the  Emperor  was  pos- 
sessed having  been  seized,  and  the  provisions  tot 
his  household  having  been  curtailed  of  their  due 
proportions,  there  remained  but  one  mode  Author, 
to  force  upon  Napoleon  and  his  suite,  the  tie- 
oessity  of  establishing  banyan  days  at  Longwood, 
and  this  mode,  we  need  scarcely  add,  was  speed- 
ily adopted.  The  credit  of  the  foreigners  »wa8 
publicly  cried  down,  and  Napoleon,  who  'Had 
for  years  not  known  the  Value  of  money, '  Was, 
amongst  other  wholesome  lessons,  at  la^t  iau$;ht 
to  find  out  its  true  worth  by  its  absence. 
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As  all  social  intercourse  was  cut  off  from  Na« 
poleon  within  St.  Helena,  so  was  all  comtnunica- 
tioo  by  letter,  with  his  friends  or  family  in  Europe, 
denied  to  him,  unless  he  chose  to  allow  of  his 
epistles  being  previously  perused  by  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe.    Of  the  many  insults  which  were  levelled 
at  the  late  Emperor,  we  confess  that  this  one  has 
ever  appeared  to  us  the  most  savage,  and  the 
most  wanton.     That  a  man  should  be  prevented 
from  writing  to  his  own  wife  and  child,  without 
the  sentiments  of  his  heart  being  subjected  to  the 
cold  jeers  and  comoients  of  one  whose  name 
would  never  have  been  heard  of,  had  it  not  been 
coupled  with  Napoleon^s, — that  the  kindred  of 
an  emperor — ^that  the  daughter,  also,  of  a  mighty 
emperor,    the    descendant    of  Maria    Theresa, 
should  not  have  been  able  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  without  every  syllable  they  traced 
being  committed  to  the  balance  of  a  stranger 
who  had  scarcely  "  won  his  spurs,"  was,  assur- 
edly, a  refinement  in  cruelty  which  we  should 
little  liave  expected  to  see  enforced  by  British 
authority.    When  the  Athenians  had  intercepted 
a  letter,  addressed  by  their  enemy,  Philip,  to  his 
spouse,  Olympia,  they  scorned  to  avail  themselves 
of  the-  power,  which  chance  had  conferred,  of 
prying  into  the  secrets  of  others;  but,  feeling  the 
dictate  of  honourable  principle,  they  hastened  to 
forward  their  prize  to  the  Macedonian  monarch. 
A  A  3 
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Napoleon  repeatedly  offered  to  submit  his  let- 
ters for  the  inspection  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  preparatively  to  their  being  for- 
warded to  their  destination.  As  this  proposal, 
however,  was  refused,  no  alternative  remained 
to  him  but  to  forego  all  intelligence  from  those 
whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  thus  to  feel  the 
pang  of  being  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  sympathy 
of  his  nearest  relatives. 

These  formed  a  few  of  the  indignities  which 
Napoleon  was  compelled  to  suffer ;  but  they  are 
a  few,  only,  of  those  which  could  be  adduced, 
to  prove  the  inveteracy  with  which  he  was  per- 
secuted. We  will  mention  one  further  atrocity 
in  the  course  adopted  towards  him.  Hitherto 
we  have  spoken  of  barbarities,  it  is  true ;  still 
they  were  but  infractions  of  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate civilized  man.  Our  closing  example 
shall  offer  an  instance  of  sin  against  divine 
law. 

Napoleon  was  separated  from  his  brothers, — 
his  sisters, — his  mother, — ^bis  child.  "  Those 
whom  God  hath  bound  together,  let  no  man 
put  asunder:'^  —  wherefore  was  he  separate 
from  his  wife?  From  the  year  1814,  Maria 
Louisa  never  more  beheld  the  partner  of  her 
bed.  Why  was  the  woman  whose  bounden 
duty  it  was  to  wait  upon  her  husband,  in 
sickness,  as  well  &a  in  health,  prevented  from 
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fulfilling  the  obligation  which  she  contracted  at 
the  altar?  Why,  when  death  had  marked  that 
husband  for  his  own,  was  Napoleon  still  suffered 
to  waste  by  inches,  and  finally  condemned  to 
have  those  eyes  closed  by  stranger  hands, 
which,  could  they  have  gazed  on  the  once-che- 
rished object  of  their  love,  might  still  have  found 
solace  in  the  parting  hour.  Nations  may  frame 
for  themselves,  we  repeat,  laws  (if  with  that  name 
they  can  be  dignified;  "  of  necessity,'*  and  NapOf 
leon  may,  unhappily  for  him,  have  come  under 
their  influence;  but  the  necessity  for  imperti- 
nence,*— for  contempt, — for  degradation, — for 
rudeness, — for  violence,  neither  did,  nor  could  ex- 
ist ;  and  it  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  foulest  blots 
on  England's  fame,  that  she  first  entrapped  her 
guest,  and  then,  adding  baseness  to  injustice, 
treated  him  with  scorn  and  contumely.  Of  all 
the  vices  which  degrade  our  species,  there  is 
surely  no  one,  whether  in  a  nation  or  an  indivi- 
dual,  which  can  equal  that  of  cowardice ;  and 
when  we  find  Napoleon,  whose  shadow^  even, 
would  have  protected  him  in  the  days  of  his 
strength,  trampled  upon  without  mercy,  we  may 
well  bewail  that  reverse  of  fortune  which  could 
subject  such  a  man  to  the  capricious  hatred  of  a 
mere  dwarf.  It  would  have  been  kindlier,  and 
far  more  befitting  the  dignity  of  England,  to  have 
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chopped  off  NaiK)leon'8  head,  withiD  her  con- 
queror's Tower,  than  to  have  subjected  him  to  the 
malice  of  every  petty  Jack  in  office. 

"  The  root  of  revenge  is  in  the  weakness  of 
the  soul :  the  most  abject  and  timorous  are  the 
most  addicted  to  it. 

"  Who  torture  those  they  hate  but  cowards  ? 

"  The  hero  lifteth  his  sword  against  the  enemy 
that  resisteth,  but  no  sooner  doth  he  submit  than 
he  is  satisfied. 

^^  Killing  is  an  act  of  caution,  not  of  courage  ; 
it  is  safe,  but  it  is  not  honourable. 

^'  Death  endeth  the  quarrel,  but  it  restoreth 
not  the  reputation*." 

*  Economy  of  Human  Life ;  Robert  Dodsley :  p.  72  and 
following. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  TURKS  IN  EGYPT. 


*<  Thbrb  b  one  fact  stated  in  Mr.  0*Meara*s  book  which 
we  regard  as  perfectly  conclusive, — ^tbe  fact  that  Buonaparte 
deliberately,  and  in  cold  blood,  shot  1200  prisoners  of  war. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  first  brought  this  horrid  charge  publicly 
against  the  Corsican.  It  was  repeated  by  M.  Wittman,  by  M. 
Miot,  and  by  some  other  writers;  but,  for  the  hbnour  of  ha« 
manity,  most  moderate  people  refused  to  give  it  credence, 
and  those  who  yielded  to  the  force  of  evidence  were  regarded 
as  violent  and  prejudiced  individuals:  but,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, on  perusing  Mr.  0*Meara*s  book,  we  found  it  stated, 
that  Buonaparte,  without  circumlocution  or  disguise,  coolly 
admitted  the  fiEu*t«  Military  history  presents,  absolutely,  no 
parallel  whatever  to  this  horrid  deed.  We  have  challenged 
the  production  of  any  instance  of  any  thing  like  the  sam^ 
barbarity. 

**  Jaffa  was  taken  by  assault,  and,  three  days  afierwards^  did 
the  diabolical  monster,  Buonaparte,  deliberately  order  out 
1200  fellow-creatures  to  be  shot.  But  Buonaparte  says,  Wel- 
lington would  have  acted  at  Jaffa  as  he  did.  Impudent  asser* 
tioD  1  When  did  Wellington  do  any  thing  in  the  least  like 
it  ? — when  did  any  general  ?  No,  no,— the  fact  stands,  and 
we  trust  ever  will  stand,  insulated^  in  the  history  of  human 
wickedness.  It  is  a  murder  paramount  amongst  murders. 
We  defy  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  to  produce  its  parallel.    We 
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defy  him  to  produce  so  bloody  a  monster  as  Napoleon  Bao* 
naparte* 

**  Buonaparte  is  told  that  Miot  says  the  number  killed  was 
three  or  four  thousand. 

"  It  deserves  to  be  noticed » that,  until  Buonaparte's  confes- 
sion, the  Edinburgh  reviewer  was  among  the  incredulous 
many  (and  we  confess  we  were  so  too)  who  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  believe  this,  and  some  other  chatges  against 
him. 

**  Let  the  reviewer  answer  this ;  and  then  let  him  point  out, 
if  he  can,  any  one  individual,  ancient  or  modern,  who  ever 
(Committed  the  delinquency,  or  the  crime,  of  shooting  1200 
prisoners,  except  Napoleon  Buonaparte.*'-— JVim;  Ttm^r,  Sep^ 
temher,  1822. 


An  ample  field  now  offers  itself  for  inveatiga- 
tion:  desirous  of  doing  the  subject  justice,  we 
have  given,  word  for  word,  every  passage  from 
the  New  Times  journal  which  can  bear  upon 
the  discussion.  On  this  particular  part  of  our 
work,  we  had  rather  be  accused  of  prolixity, 
than,  by  any  abridgment,  avoid  replying  to  the 
serious  charges  brought  against  Napoleon,  foi*  his 
conduct  whilst  in  Egypt.  It  is  here,  in  prefer- 
ence to  every  point,  that  the  Editor  has  taken  bis 
stand,  to  hand  down  Napoleon  as  a  monster  to 
posterity, — to  brand  upon  his  character  the  inde- 
lible stamp  of  infamy ,-~to  impress  upon  his  name 
the  stain  that  never  fades.  The  execution  of  the 
Turks  is  the  sticking-place  to  which  the  Editor 
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has  screwed  himself:    it  forms  the  ground  on 
which  he  has  chosen  to  fight  the  fight,— the  cita- 
del of  each  argument, — ^the  first  and  the  last  of 
every  denunciation,— -the  opening  curse  of  the 
morning — the  closing  one  of  the  night.     "The 
damning  fact  of  wholesale  murder/'  exclaims  tri- 
umphantly the  Editor,  "  stands  untouched ;   our 
arguments  on  it  rest  unanswered,  and  will  to  the 
last  trump  be  unanswerable/'    The  Edinburgh  re- 
viewers,  the   whole  literary   world,   have   been 
thrice  and  tbriee  challenged  to  produce  the  sha- 
dow, even,  of  a  parallel  to  Egypt's  horrors ;  but, 
like  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  they  have,  been 
called  in  vain..    After  an  appeal  so  stoutly  made,   • 
it  may  appear  most  rash  in  us  to  be  the  first  to 
break  a  lance  with  the  formidable  Editor;  but,  if 
we  cannot  beat  him  from  his  vantage  station,  w& 
shall  endeavour,  at  least,  to  make  him  pay  the 
price  of  the  victory.     We,  too,  are  in  quest  after 
truth ;    and,  since  we  have  chosen  to  play  at 
bowls,  we  must  e'en  consent  to  take  the  rubs. 

The  Editor  certainly  has  made  his  grand  attack 
on  Napoleon  with  great  skill  and  judgment.  He 
has  brought  up  his  whole  host  to  annihilate  the 
foe,  his  light  troops  «is  well  as  his  masses.  No 
species  of  force  has  been  left  idle ;  and  we  are 
free  to  confess,  that  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  if 
we  may  be  permitted  the  term,  a  literary  Wa- 
terloo, for  his  pains.    We  shall,  in  part  at  least, 
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combat  bim  witb  bis  own  arms,  and  shall  com- 
mence too  the  .campaign,  by  throwing  out  our  skir- 
mishers. 

Napoleon  is  made  by  the  Editor  to  assert,  that 
Wellington  would  have  acted  at  Jaffa  as  he  did  ; 
on  which  the  Editor  observes,-^^^  Impudent  as- 
sertion 1    when  did  Wellington  do  any  thing  in 
the  least  like  it  ?"    This  is  a  shrewd  remark  of  the 
Editor,  although  it  is  not  a  correct  one.     Sup- 
posing that  Napoleon  expressed  himself  in  the 
very  terms  he  is  asserted  to  have  used,  what  con- 
clusion can  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  language? 
Napoleon  spoke  iu  the  eondUiomA  tense,  which 
the    Editor  takes    especial    care    to    answer   in 
the  present.      Napoleon's  assertion  was  merely 
one  of  opinion  i*^^*^  It  is  my  conviction,''  said 
Napoleon,  **  that  Wellington,  had  he  found  him« 
self  in  the  predicament  in  which  I  was  at  Jafia, 
would  have  acted  in  the  way  I  did/'    This  idea  of 
Napoleon's  might  be  right  or  wrong:  he  was  per- 
fectly justified,  however,  in  giving  it;   and  the 
Editor  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  denied, 
had  he  chosen,  its  correctness ;    but  he  had  no 
right  to  call  for  any  example  wherein  Wellingtoa 
had  acted  as  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  done  at 
Jaffa^  because  it  was  never  asserted  that  Welling, 
ton  had ;   but  merely  that,  in  a  certain  case,  he 
would  have  followed  the  same  line  of  conduct, 
which,  we  repeat,  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion, 
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and,  as  such,  open  to  every  peraon's  own  con^ 
clusiooB, 

The  Editor  remarks,  that  most  moderate  peo- 
ple refused  to  give  credence  to  the  execution  of 
the   Turks;   that,  on  this  subject,  many,  untit 
Buonaparte's  own  confession,  were  incredulous  ; 
and,  that  he  (the  Editor)  was  of  this  numbea*. 
The  Editor  bestows  on  his  opinions  the  virtue  of 
moderation.   We  have  had  occasion  several  times 
to  ahow  the  kind  of  moderation  he  evinces,  io 
speaking  of  Napoleon ;  and  we  shall  make  it  ap- 
parent, we  believe,  as  we  proceed,  that  it  never 
rached  much  further  than  the  lip.     The  Editor 
could  not  accredit  the  destruction  of  the  Turks : 
-p--why  not?     There  existed  numerous  accounts 
of  the  transaction,'  and  the  Editor  was  aware 
of  them;  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
believe  them,  for  the  hommr  qfkmumty. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  reason  given  ?  An  his- 
torian may,  or  not,  place  reliance  on  a  fact, 
aoeording  to  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported ;  but  who  ev^  before  heard  of  discrediting 
a  relation,  because  it  di$hom)mred  humanity^ 
-^^-a  barrister,  too,  to  possess  such  refined  notions 
of  human  virtue, — ^a  scholar  too,— «  man  of  ex- 
perieoce,^  one  well  versed  in  the  concerns  of  the 
world,  to  suffer  his  feelings  to  run  away  with  bis 
judgment.  Did  the  Editor  never  hear  of  the 
massacre   of  Tbessalonica,   or  of   the   Sicilian 
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vespers?  Really  the  Editor's  assertion  is  too 
monstrous  for  credit,  and  we  must  imagine  that 
he  thought  proper  to  indulge  in  a  figure  of  rheto- 
ric. Either  the  Editor  believed  that  Napoleon 
had  committed  murder  in  Egypt,  or  that  he  had 
not:  if  the  former,  he  contradicts  himself;  if  the 
latter,  it  follows  that,  notwithstanding  the  nume- 
rous works  which  had  treated  of  the  execution  of 
the  Turks,  the  Editor  still  entertained  doubts  of 
its  ever  having  occurred,  and  that  these  doubts 
only  vanished  when  Mr.  O'Meara's  pages  issued 
from  the  press.  ^*  The  confession  which  appears 
in  Mr.  O'Meara's  volume  we  regard  as  perfectly 
conclusive:''  Wherefore?  why  are  the  details 
given  by  the  ex«naval  suigeon  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  the  writers  who  preceded  him  ?  Were 
not  Sir  R.  Wilson, — Mr.  Wittman,-*^Mr.  Miot, 
— Lord  Ebrington, — Mr.  Warden, .  at  least  as 
good  authorities  as  Mr.  Barry  O'Meara  ?  Ought 
they  not  to  be  so  ?  must  they  not  have  been  so 
with  the  Editor,  who  never  lets  slip  the  opportu- 
nity, in  commenting  on  Mr.  O'Meara's  book,  to 
impress  his  readers  with  his  (the  Editor's)  very 
indifferent  opinion  of  the  doctor,  and  the  very 
slender  reliance  to  be  placed  on  any  circum- 
stance described  by  him?  Yet,  with  this  more^ 
than-dubious  authority, — with  this  heated — pre- 
judiced—Jacobinical — ^turn-coated— intriguing — 
lying — slandering — purchased  —  wicked — bam- 
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boozled  O'Meara,  the  Editor  feels  no  compunc* 
tion  cordially  to  agree,  and  at  once  to  accept  his 
ip^  dixit  for  a  fact,  the  most  atrocious  ever  re- 
corded against  Napoleon ;  for  a  fact,  which  the 
concurrent  evidence  of  a  host  of  authorities  still 
left  his  mind^  in  doubt ;  for  a  fact,  which  he  nei- 
ther would  nor  could  believe,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature. 

'    What  are  we  to  conclude  from  siich  evident 
contradiction,  but  that  the  Editor  wishes  to  slay 
with  a  double-e(%ed  sword  ?    When  Mr.  O'Me- 
ara  makes  any  assertions  to  Napoleon's  honour, 
his  assertions  are  to  be  received  with  great  limits, 
or,  in  honester  language,  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
ceived at  all ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  O'Me- 
ara^s  details  can,  in  any  shape,  detract  from  Na- 
poleon's character^  be  is  then  worthy  of  great  at- 
tention, of  implicit  confidence.     Really  this  is  ad- 
mirable!    No  one  understands  better  than  the 
Editor  that  cherished   maxim  of  the  Sorbonne 
school — ^^Reculer  pour  ndeux  sauter**    He  en- 
deavours first  to  impress  upon  those  who  peruse 
his  comments,  that  he  did  i^ot  credit  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Turks,  in  order  that  his  belief  of  their 
execution  might  afterwards  follow  with  a  more 
overwhelming  weight:  we  might  pardon  this  ruse 
de  guerre  in  the  lawyer,  but  we  will  not  suffer  it 
to  escape  undetected  in  the  politician  ;  the  trick 
is  far  beneath  the  talents   and   superior  attain- 
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ments  of  the  Editor,  and  we  are  certainly  surprised 
that  he  should  condescend  to  employ  a  means  so 
unworthy  of  his  reputation. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  ama 
question  in  dispute :  the  reader,  by  the  foregoiog  re- 
marks»  must  be  already  pretty  well  aware  in  what 
temper  it  has  been  handled  by  our  wary  adver^ 
sary.     The  Editor  of  the  New  Times  asserts, — 

1st,  That  Napoleon  committed  murder  at  Jaffa, 
to  a  most  appalling  extent. 

9nd.  That  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  mui^ 
der.   And, 

3rd.  That  the  like  extent  of  murder  was  never 
committed  before  by  any  nation  or  individual, 
whether  belonging  to  ancient  or  modem  history. 

In  contradiction  to  these  three  assertions,  we 
pretend-^ 

1st.  That  the  execution  of  any  body  of  Turks 
at  Jaffa,  by  Napoleon,  may  still  be  considered 
an  historical  doubt. 

Snd.  That  if  any  execution  on  a  body  of  Turks 
did  take  place  at  Jaffa,  that  it  was  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  war,  and  imperiously  called  fi>r  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  French  army.     And, 

3rd.  That  history,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
presents  many  parallel  cases  to  the  eXeCudoRy  if 
such  really  occurred,  of  the  Turks  at  Jaffa. 

We  hope  that  we  have  stated  the  respwtive 
positions  of  the  Editor  and  ourselves  with  be- 
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comiDg  fairness,  that  we  have,  in  no  shape,  at- 
tempted to  screen  our  own  side ;  for  we  would  ra- 
ther be  called  generously  rash  than  dastardly  pru- 
dent. 

The  authorities  on  which  the  Editor  takes  apon 
himself  to  assert  that  Napoleon  ordered  the  exe^ 
cution  of  a  large  body  of  Turkish  prisoners  in 
Egypt,  are  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr.  Wittman,  Mr. 
Miot,  Mr*  O'Meara,  and  some  others :  it  would 
have  been  as  well  that  we  had  been  told  of  whom 
the  some  others  consist;  however,  we  shall  dd 
our  best  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

SIR  ROBERT  WILSOM's  ACCOUNT. 

''  Three  days  after  Buonaparte  had  carried  the 
town  of  Jaffa  by  assault,  he  determined  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  maintenance  and  care  of  3800 
prisoners,  by  ordering  them  to  be  marched  to  a 
rising  ground,  near  Jaffa,  where  a  division  of 
French  infantry  formed  against  them.  When 
the  Turks  had  entered  into  the  fatal  alignment, 
and  the  mournful  preparations  were  completed, 
the  signal-gun  fired ;  voUies  of  musketry  and 
grape  instantly  played  against  them,  and  Buona- 
partCy  who  had  been  regarding  them  through  %  te- 
lescope, when  he  saw  the  smoke  ascending,  oould 
not  restrain  bis  joy,  but  broke  out  into  exclama- 
tions of  approval ;   indeed,  he  had  just  veason  to 
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dread  the  refusal  of  his  troops  thus  to  disboDOUr 
themselves:  Kleber had  remonstrated  iq  the  most 
strenuous  manner,  and  the  officer  of  the  Etai  Afa- 
jor,  who  commanded  (for  the  general  to  whom  the 
division  belonged  was  absent),  even  refused  to 
execute  the  order  without  a  written  instructioa ; 
but  Buonaparte  was  too  cautious,  and  sent  Ber- 
thier  to  enforce  obedience. 

"When  the  Turks  had  all  fallen,  the  French 
troops  humanely  endeavoured  to  put  a  period  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  but  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  bayonet  could,  finish  what  the 
(ire  had  not  destroyed,  and  probably  many  lan- 
guished days  in  agony.  Several  French  officers, 
by  whom  partly  these  details  are  furnished,  de- 
clares that  this  was  a  scene,  the  retrospect  of 
which  tormented  their  recollection,  and  that  they 
could  not  reflect  on  it  without  horror,  accustomed 
as  they  had  been  to  sights  of  cruelty. 

"  The  bones  of  the  Turks  still  lie  in  heaps,  and 
are  shown  to  every  traveller  who  arrives ;  nor  can 
they  be  confounded  with  those  who  perished  in 
the  assault,  since  this  field  of  butchery  lies  a  mik 
from  the  town. 

"  Such  a  fact,  however,  should  not  be  allied 
without  some  proof  or  leading  circumstance 
stronger  than  assertion  being  produced  to  sup^ 
port  it,  but  there  would  be  a  want  of  generosity 
in  naming  individuals,  and  branding  them  to  the 
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latest  posterity  with  infamy i  for  obeying  a  coiii«- 
mand  when  their  submission  became  ah  act  of  ne- 
cessity, since  the  whole  army  did  not  mutiny 
agakist  the  execution ;  therefore,  to  establish  fur- 
ther the  authenticity  of  the  relation,  this  only  can 
be  mentioned,  that  it  was  Bonn's  division  which 
fired,  and  thus  every  one  is  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  themselves  respecting  the 
truth,  by  inquiring  of  officers  serving  in  the  dif- 
ferent brigades  composing  the  division. 

**  If  a  doubt  should  still  exist  as  to  the  veracity 
of  this  statement,  let  the  members  of  the  Institute 
at  Cairo  be  asked  what  passed  in  their  sitting  af- 
ter  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Syria :  they  will 
relate  that  the  same  virtuous  physician  who  re- 
ftised  to  become  the  destroyer  of  those  committed 
lo  his  protection,  accused  Buonaparte  of  high 
treason,  in  the  full  assembly,  against  the  honour 
of  France,  and  that  he  entered  into  the  full  de- 
tails of  the  massacre  of  the  garrison. 

*'  Buonaparte  pleaded  that  be  ordered  the  gar- 
rison of  Jaffa  to  be  destroyed,  because  he  had  not 
provisions  to  maintain  them,  or  strength  enough 
to  guard  them ;  and  that  it  was  evident,  if  they 
escaped,  they  would  act  against  the  French,  since 
among  the  prisoners  were  500  of  the  garrison  of 
£1-Arish,  who  had  promised  not  to  serve  again 
(they  had  been  compelled,  on  passing  through 
Jaffa,  by  the  commandant,  to  serve) ;  but  this  ar- 
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{[ument,  however  specious^  was  refuted  immedi- 
^tely^  and  he  was  obhged  to  rest  his  defence  on 
the  positions  of  M achiavel.  The  members  of  the 
Justitule  sat  petrified  with  terror,  and  almost 
<loubted  whether  the  scene  passing  before  their 
!^yes  was  not  an  illusion.  Assuredly^  all  these 
proceedings  will  not  be  found  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Institute,  but  let  no  man  attempt  to  deny  the 
whole  of  Buonaparte's  crime,  for,  notwithstanding 
much  has  been  done  to  conceal  it,  there  are  re- 
cords which  remain,  and  which,  in  due  season, 
will  be  produced  */' 

DR.  WITTMAN's  account^. 

'*  After  a  breach  bad  been  effected  at  Jafia,  th6 
French  troops  stormed  and  carried  the  place,  tt 
was  probably  owing  to  the  obstinate  defence 
OMide  by  the  Turks  that  the  French  commande^ 
inK^bief  WHS  Induced  to  give  orders  tor  the  horrid 
massacre  whidi  succeeded :  4000  of  the  wretched 
nnhabitants,  who  had  surrendered,  and  who  had 
in  vain  impiored  the  mency  of  tiieir  conquerors, 
wercs  together  with  a  part  of  tbe  late  Turkish 
garrison  of  £1-Arrsh  (adiounting;,  it  has  been 
«jd^  to  6  or  600)v  dragged  out^  in  ^d  blood, 

*  History  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt:  Roben  Thos. 
Wilson :  pp.  72  to  76. 

t  TttiVefe  lA  Torkey,  Arfft  Miflof,  Syria,  1799,  1800; 
Willibfti  Wittman,  M.D.  R.  A.:  p.  126. 
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to\kf  days  itfter  the  French  had  obtained  po8«- 
sesBion  of  Jaffp,  lo  the  sand  hills,  about  a  league 
distant  OQ  the  iiray  to  Oaxa,  and  there  moat  in\m* 
manly  put  to  death.  I  have  seen  the  akeletoiia 
of  these  unfortunate  victims,  which  lie  scattered 
over  thehills-'-^  modern  Golgotha,  which  remains 
a  lasting  disgrace  to  a  nation  calling  itself  civi- 
lieedl" 

MR.  ^fpr'^  APCOUJST*. 

^  On  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  March,  !799, 
the  Turkish  prisoners  were  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  great  square,  formed  by  the  troops  of  Bonnes 
division.  A  half-stifled  rumour  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  them,  induced  me,  amongst  others,  to 
mount  my  horse,  and  accompany  the  column,  to 
convince  myself  if  the  report  were  true.  The 
Mussulmans  marched  without  order:  they  ^ed 
no  tears ;  they  uttered  no  cries :  they  foresaw, 
and  resigned  themselves  to  their  doom.  Some, 
who  were  wounded,  and  unable  to  keep  up  with 
their  comrades,  were  despatched  on  the  road, 
with  the  bayonet;  others  passed  through  the 
crowd,  and  appeared  to  advise  their  countrymen 
in  this  fetal  hour.  A  few,  perhaps,  of  the  most 
courageous    had   flattered   themselves   with  the 

*  Memoirs  to  elucidate  the  History  of  the  Expeditions  in 
Egypt  and  Syria;  J.  Miot:  Paris,  1BH«   >  . 
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prospect  of  being  able  to  break  through  the  troops 
which  encircled  them,  or,  by  dispersing  them- 
selves in  the  fields  through  which  they  passed, 
to  escape,  by  that  means,  the  general  massacre; 
but  precautionary  measures  had  been  taken  in 
this  respect,  and  the  unhappy  Turks  made  no  at> 
tempts  at  flight.  Having  readied  the  sand  hilb 
to  the  south-west  of  Jaffa,  they  were  halted  near 
a  pond  of  muddy  water,  when  the  commandii^ 
officer  divided  the  multitude  into  small  parties, 
which  were  immediately  directed  to  various 
points,  and  there  shot.  This  horrible  work,  notr 
withstanding  the  great  force  employed  to  execute 
it,  consumed  a  considerable  time ;  and  I  must 
acknowledge  that  our  brave  soldiers,  so  ol^ 
ten  covered  with  glory  on  far  nobler  occsr 
sipns,  did  not,  without  the  greatest  repugnance, 
go  through  with  their  abominable  task.  Neat 
the  pool  before  mentioned  stood  a  group  of  pri** 
soners,  amongst  whom  were  some  old  chiefe,  of 
a  noble  and  courageous  aspect,  and  one  jrouth, 
whose  fortitude  appeared  quite  overpowered*  It 
was  not  unnatural,  at  so  tender  an  age,  to  consw 
der  himself  innocent;  and  this  conviction  led 
him  to  a  display  of  weakness  which  shocked  his 
more  resolute  fellow-sufferers.  He  prostrated 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  French  commander's 
horse.  He  embraced  the  knees  of  the  officer, 
imploring  him  for  mercy.    What  am  I  guilty  of? 
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he  lUteied;  what  sin  have  I  committed? — but 
neither  his  tears  nor  his  cries  were  attended  to; 
they  could  not  change  the  direful  sentence. 
With:  the  sole  exception  of  this  unhappy  youth* 
all  the  Turks  calmly  performed  their  ablutions  in 
the  stagnant  water;  then,  taking  each.other^s 
hand,  and  placing  it,  according  to  the  Moslem 
form  of  salutation,  successively  on  the  heart  and 
on  the  lips,  they  gave  and  received  an  eternal 
adieu.  I  remarked  a  venerable  personage,  whose 
manners  bespoke  superior  rank,  deliberately  oiv 
dering  a  hole  to  be  dug,  large  enough  to  admit 
of  his  being  buried  alive  in  the  shifting  sand, 
purposely,  I  imagined,  to  avoid  meeting  the 
death  destined  him  by  strangers:  presently  he 
stretched  himself  on  his  back  in  this  friendly 
grave,  and  his  countrymen,  addressing  their  sup* 
plications  to  the  Almighty,  quickly  covered  him 
up,  and  stamped  with  their  feet  on  the  sand, 
which  served  him  for  a  shroud,  to  abridge,  I  sup^ 
posed,  the  period  of  his  sufferings.  This  sights 
a<  which  the  heart  throbbed  with  agony,  and 
whifcb  I  can  but  faintly  describe,  occurred  during 
the  murder  of  the  other  groups*  At  la8t>  of  all 
the  prisoners,  these  remained  but  those  stationed 
near  the  pood,  to  destroy  whom  it  became  neces- 
sary to  use  the  sword,  the  troops  having  ex- 
pended an  their  amimunition.  My  eyes  could 
no  longer  behold  this  inhuman  butobery,  and. I 
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fled  from  the  damned  spot,  paie  and  faitotiiig.  In 
thd  ereniiig)  several  of  th^  officers  assured  me 
that  itiany  bf  these  hapless  creatures,  yielding  to 
that  irresistible  impulse  which  cotDpels  us  to 
riirink  from  death,  even  when  despairing  of  shun- 
ning it,  hod  leaped  one  upon  another^  and  thas 
received  iii  a  limb,  the  blow  which  would,  in  the 
heart,  at  once  have  ended  their  misdries«  There 
Was  formed,  since  we  must  speak  the  truth,  a 
ghastly  pyramid  of  the  dead  and  the  dying,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  tx>  drag  away  the  bodies  of 
the  former,  in  order  to  complete  the  doom  of  the 
ktter,  pnd  to  knock  on  the  head  a  few  who,  un^ 
dte  cov^  of  this  appalling  pile,  still  endtevoured 
td  hide  themselves  from  theii^  executioHiers. 
This  picture  is  exbot-<— it  is  fiiitfaful ;  and  the  i^ 
coliecition  of  it  still  causes  the  hand  to  tremble^ 
which  has  not  the  power  of  pointing  it  in  half  its 
horrors." 

MR.  o'mBARA's  account. 

**  Naptrfeon  inquired  wh^t  Miot  said  abotat  the 
Shoeing  at  Jaffa.  I  <0'Meani)  re^ilied,  that  be 
positivdy  asserted  Napoleon  had  caused  between 
S  htiA  4000  Turks  to  be  shot,  aiome  days  after 
th^  d&pture  of  Jaffiu  Na^leou  amwerad,  ^  It 
is  not  true  that  there  were  so  mati^y :  I  ordered 
Myout  1000  or  1300  tx)  be  shot,  which  wais  idone. 
The  reason  was»  tfattt  «mcmgst  dfie  garrisoti  at 
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Jaffa,  a  number  of  Turkish  troops  were  disco- 
vered, whpm  I  had  taken,  a*  short  time  before,  at 
EUArish,  and  sent  to  Bagdat,  upon  their  parole 
not  to  serve  again,  or  to  be  found  in  arms 
against  me,  for  a  year.  I  had  caused  them  to  be 
escorted  twelve  leagues  on  their  way  to  Bagdat 
by  a  division  of  my  army :  but  those  Turks,  in<» 
stead  of  proceeding  to  Bagdat,  threw  themselves 
info  Ja£Ri,  defended  it  to  the  last,  and  cost  roe  a 
number  of  brave  men  to  take  it,  whose  lives 
would  have  been  spared,  if  the  others  bad  not  re- 
inforced the  garrison  of  Jaffa,  Moreover,  before 
I  attacked  the  town,  I  sent  them  a  flag  of  truce : 
immediately  afterwards,  we  saw  the  head  of  the 
hearer  elevated  on  a  pole  over  the  wall.  Now«  if 
I  had  spared  them  again,  and  sent  them  away 
upon  their  parole,  they  would  directly  have  gone 
to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  where  they  would  have 
played  over  again  the  same  scene  that  they  had 
done  at  Jaffa.  In  justice  to  the  lives  of  my  sol- 
diers, as  every  general. ought  tp  consider  himself 
as  their  father,  and  them  as  his  children, — I  could 
not  allow  this.  To  l^ave  as  a  guard  a  portion  of 
my  army,  already  small,  and  reduced  in  number, 
in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  &ith  of  those 
wretches,  was  impossible.  Indeed^  to  have  acted 
otherwise  than  as  I  did,  would  probably  h^ye 
caused  the  destruction  of  my  whole  army.  I, 
therefore,  availing  myself  of  the  rights  of  war, 
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which  autiiorize  the  putting  to  death  prisonefs 
taken  under  such  circumstances,  independent  of 
the  right  given  to  me  by  having  taken  the  city 
by  assault,  and  that  of  retaliation  on  the  Turks, 
ordered  that  the  prisoners  taken  at  Ei-Arish,  who, 
in  defiance  of  their  capitulation,  had  been  (band 
bearing  arms  against  me,  should  be  selected  out, 
and  shot.  The  rest,  amounting  to  a  considerable 
number,  were  spared.  I  would,'  continued  lie, 
^do  the  same  thing  to*morrow,  and  so  would 
Weliington,  or  any  other  general,  commanding 
an  army,  under  similar  circumstances*.' ** 

Here  terminates  the  evidence  on  which  the 
Editor  founds  his  conviction:  we  shaH,  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  produce  the  same  otker  rela- 
tions to  which^  we  imagine,  he  refers. 

ARCHDEACON   CA&LYLR. 

"  I  myself  saw,  under  the  walls  of  Jafia,  the 
mangled  and  Ixalf-buiried  remains  of  3000  Turks, 
and  nearly  500  Christians,  whom  Buona- 
parte massacred  upon  the  shore.  '  Kleber  re- 
fiised  to  have  any  hand  in  so  shocking  a  transac- 
tion ;  but  miscreants  were  not  wanting  to  put  in 
execution,  with  every  aggravation  df  cruelty,  as 
I  was  told  by  eye-mtnesses^  the  commands  of 
the  First  Consul." 

*  Napoleon  in  ExUe;  B.  0*Meani:  vol.  1,  pp.  129,  130. 
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MONSIEUR  P.  MARTIN. 


^'  On  the  S9Dd  February,  £1-Arish  offered 
to  capitulate;  and  the  garrison,  on  condition  of 
being  permitted  to  return  to  Bagdat  through  the 
Desert,  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  promised 
not  to  serve  a^in  in  the  army  of  Djezzar. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  thirty  Mamelukes,  six 
Kachefs,  four  hundred  Maugrabins,  and  eight 
hundred  men  who  came  from  Bagdat  and  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates^  The  Mamelukes  were 
sent  to  Cairo ;  the  Maugrabins  were  incorporated 
in.  the  skeleton  regiments  of  the  army ;  and  the 
peasanta  of  Bagdat  were  made  to  march  to  Jaffa. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  storming  of  Jaffa,  the 
peasants  of  Bagdat  taken  at  El-Arish  were-  still, 
with  some  prisoners,  disposed  on  the  plain  near 
the  town.  They  complained  that  the  French  had 
not  fulfilled  the  capitulation  which  had  been 
made  for  sending  them  home«  Buonaparte  be- 
came, a^rmed  that  they  might  go  and  join  the  arr 
DQui^  of  tl)e  Napoulese  or  of  the  Pachas,  which 
were, now  beginning  to  acquire  somie  consistency, 
or  at  lea^t  that  they  would  give  intelligence  of 
his  critical  situation  ;<-^besides,  the  want  of  pro- 
visions began  to  be  again  pressing.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  aU  his 
prisoners,  and,  on  the  10th  of  March,  they  were 
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all  shot  or  bayonetted,  to  the  number  of  above 
2000  men*/* 

I.OBD  EBRINGTON. 

"  I  then  asked  him  about  the  massacre  of  the 
Turks  at  Jaflfe:  he  answered,  •  C'est  vrai  j'en  68 
fusilier  a  peu  prfes  deux  mille.  Vous  trouvez 
cela  un  peu  fort,  mais  je  !eur  avois  accord^  uoe 
capitulation  k  EUArish,  k  condition  qu'ita're- 
tourneroient  chez  eux.  Us  Tout  rompue  et  se 
sont  jett6s  dans  Jafia,  ou  je  lea  pris  par  astaut. 
Je  ne  pouvois  les  emmener  prisonniero  avec  moi, 
car  je  manquais  de  pain,  et  ils  ^oient  des  diables 
Irop  dangere^x  pour  Ics  l&cher  une  seconde  feis, 
de  sorte  que  je  n'avais  d'autre  moyen  que  de  les 
tuerf/" 

MR.    WAADEN. 

**  At  the  period  in  question,  Gen.  Dessaix  was 
ieft  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  Kleber  in  .the  Ticinity 
of  Damietta.  I  {Napoleon)  quitted  Ctiiro,  and 
traversed  the  Arabian  Desert,  in  order  to  anile 
tny  force  with  that  of  the  latter  oflScer  at  El- 

.    •  Hiaioune  de  Tfiqpeditioa  d'JQgjpt;    P^  Mtititt:    Pvi^ 
1815:  voL  ],pp.  283,  289. 

t  Memoranduin  of  Two  Conversations  between  the  Empe* 
ror  Napoleon  and  Viscount  Ebrington,  at  Porto  Ferrajo, 
18U:  p.  19. 
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Arisb.  The  town  was  attacked,  and  a  capitula<« 
tioD  succeeded ;  many  of  the  priaonere  were  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  natives  of  the  mountains 
fmd  inhabitants  of  Mount  Tabor,  but  chiefly 
from  Naisareth;  they  were  immediately  released 
On  their  engaging  to  r^urn  quietly  to  their 
homes,  children,  and  wives:  at  the  same  tim^ 
tfiey  were  redoiftmended  to  acquaint  the  Napou* 
lese  that  the  French  were  no  longer  their  ene- 
mies, unless  they  were  fbund  in  arms  assisting 
the  Pacha.  When  this  ceremony  was  concluded, 
the  army  proceeded  on  its  march  towards  Jaffa. 
Gaza  surrendered  on  the  route ;  that  city,  on  the 
first  view  of  it,  bore  a  formidable  appearance,  and 
the  garrison  was  considerable*  It  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  when  th^  officer  who  bore  my  flag 
of  truce,  no  sooner  passed  the  city  wall,  than  his 
head  was  inhumanly  struck  ofl^,  instantly  fixed 
upon  a  pole,  and  insultingly  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  French  army.  At  the  sight  of  the  horrid 
and  unexpected  object,  the  indignation  of  the 
soldiers  knew  no  bounds ;  they  were  perfectly 
infuriated*  and  with  the  most  eager  impaliettce 
demanded  to  be  led  on  to  the  storm ;  1  did  not 
hesitate  under  such  circumstances  to  command 
it ;  the  attack  was  dreadful,  and  the  carai^  ex- 
ceeded any  action  I  had  then  witnessed ;  "we  car- 
ried the  place,  and  it  required  all  my  eflbrtd  dnd 
influence  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  enraged  sol- 
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diers ;  at  length  I  succeeded,  and  night  closed 
tbi?  aanguinary. scene  i  at  the  dawn  of  the  day 
foUo.wing,  a  report  was  brought  me  diat  500  men, 
chiefly  Napouleae»  who  had  lately  formed  a  part 
of  the  garrison  of  El-Arish^  and  to  whom  1  had  a 
fi^w  days  before  given  liberty  on  condition  that 
they  shpuld  return  to  their  hoBies,  were  actually 
CoMlKi  and  recognised  amongst  the  prisoners. 
On  this  fact  being  indubitably  ascertained,  I  or- 
dered the  ;300  men  to  be  drawn  out  and  instantly 
shot.*" 

EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

"  We  have  been  informed  that  one  third  only  of 
the  garrison  of  Jaffa  were  composed  of  prison- 
ers taken  at  £1  Arish;'the  total  amount  of  pri- 
soners amounted  to  3000,  of  whom  1800  were 
shot,  and  1200  escaped  from  their  guardf /' 

LETTERS    FROM     THE    CAPE    OF    GOOD    HOPE. 

"On the  16th Feb.  1799,  Napoleon  summoned 
the  garrison  of  El-Arish,  and  was  answered  with 
the  greatest  insolence.     On  the  17th  the  Fort 

•  Letters  written  on  board  H.  M.  Ship,  the  Nbrtb'amb^r- 
land,  and  at  St.  Helena;  William  Ward^,  surgeon:  ^.  161, 
and  following* 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  Dec  1816.    No.  54,  p.  476. 
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surxendered;^  the  garrison  coD^iated  of  9000 
men,  of  wbom^OO  were  killed,  900  (MaUgrebids) 
volunteered  into  the  French  army,  and  1300 
were  escorted  for  two  days'  march  in  the  D^ert, 
in  Ibe  direction  of  Bagdat.  Napoleon  iidarched 
against  Jaffa  on  the  4th  of  March;  when  th6 
batteries  were  ready  to  open,  a  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  to  summon  the  place  ;  a  quarter  of  an  bou^ 
afterwards,  the  bead  of  the  unfortunate  man  who 

*    CAPITULATION   OP  SL-ARISH. 

"  The  Commandant  of  the  Fort  of  El-Arish,  and  the 
other  three  commandants  of  the  troops,  to  the  General  in 
Chief:— 

'♦  Wc  have  received  the  capitulation  which  you  have  ad- 
ds9Med  to  qa ;  we  cbnaent  to  deHver  int<i  your  hands  the  fort 
of  El-Arish» — ^we  .will  retuin.  to  Bagdat  by  tWe  Desest:  we 
send  you  the  list  of  the  Agas  of  the  fort»  who  promise  upon 
oath,  for  themselves  and  their  troops,  not  to  serve  in  Djezzar's 
army,  and  not  to  return  to  Syria  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
reckoning  from  this  day;  we  will  receive  a  pass  and  colouis 
ffom  you ;  we  will  leave  in  the  castle  all  the  supplies  which 
are  found  there.  The  whole  of  the  Agas  in  the  fort  solemnly 
swear  by  our  Lord,  Mos^s,  Abraham,  bjy  the  Prophet  (to 
whom  may  God  be  propitious),  and  by  ^he  koran»  to  exe- 
cute fkithfully  all  these  articles,  and  above  all  not  to  serve 
I>}ezzar.  The  Most  High  and  his  Prophet  are  witnesses  of 
oyr  good  faith. 

**  S|gned-^UMrabim  Niraii,  Oommandantof  the  Fort  of  El  Arish. 
EU  H.  Hadjy  Mohammed,  Colonel  of  the  Maugrebins. 
El.  H.  Hadjy  Zadyr,  Aga  of  the  Amauts. 
Mohammed  Aga,  Qiief  of  the  Commissaries.'* 
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had  borne  it  wm  seen  stuck  upon  the  end  of  a 
pike,  and  his  mutilated  carcass  thrown  over  the 
walls :  the  place  was  taken  by  assault,  nothing 
could  stop  the  fury  of  the  soldiery,  almost  every 
body  they  encountered  was  shot,  and  the  place 
delivered  up  to  pillage.  During  the  night,  the 
disorder  was  terrible,  and  no  sort  of  order  could 
be  established  until  day.  As  many  as  had  been 
saved  of  the  unfortunate  garrison,  were  sent  pri- 
soners to  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  about  800 
men,  who  were  shot ;  they  were  the  remainder  of 
the  1300  of  the  garrison  of  El-Arish,  who,  after 
having  marched  three  days  in  the  direction  of 
Bagdat,  had  c^gi^  (h^ir  ro0|^  viojlAt^  their 
capitiilatioji,  and  tbtpown  themselves  into  Jafiiu 
Prudence  would  not  admit  of  their  being  sent  to 
Cairo:  accustomed  to  the  Desert,  they  would  have 
all  escaped  in  their  march,  and  they  would  li$ive 
b^en  found  again  in  Acr/^^/' 

These  ten  accounts  form  die  principal,  if  not, 
we  believe,  the  whole,  which  have  been  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  execution  of  a  large  body 
of  Turks  by  order  of  Napoleon  :  the  Editor  of 
the  New  Times  will  not,  we  imagine,  be  dis* 
pleased  with  our  procedure,  for,  to  the  four  ex« 
ampies  which  lie  edducies  to  condemn  Na^po- 

*  Letters  ftoK  the  Cape  of  Good  HopCy  io  reply  to  Mr. 
Warden  (attnlmted  toM.de  Las  Case^:  p.  1&2  sad  following. 
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leon,  we  have  added  six  more ;  we  cannot, 
therefore,  but  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  have 
now  one  and  all  of  the  accusatory  documents 
under  our  eye.  We  have  been  anxiously  desi- 
rous to  give  them  a  eapite  ad  caleem^  because  no^ 
body  shall  with  just  cause  tax  us  with  attempting 
to  screen  the  misdeeds  of  any  man ;  and  if  Na- 
poleon did  oommit  in  Bgypt,  the  wholesale, 
unautborixed,  unnecessary,  wanton  destruction 
of  human  life,  wherewith  he  baa  been  denounced 
by  the  Editor,  in  God's  name  let  him  be  branded 
with  eternal  infamy  to  the  very  judgment*day, 
•od  be  held  up  as  a  devil  in  human  shape,  for  a 
waraing  to  ail  future  collectors  of  glory.  If,  on 
tbe  contrary,  the  very  act  itsdf  brought  against 
Napoleon  admit  of  any  doubt;  if  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  asserted  to  have  happened,  be 
•till  more  doubtful;  if  it  were  justifiable  either  by 
red^oQ  of  the  previous  guilt  of  the  suffering  party, 
or  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  him  wh6  or- 
dered it ;  if  the  severity  of  the  measure  has  been 
equalkd  or  exceeded  by  the  conduct  of  other 
heroes :  then  such  facts  ought  neither  lo  be  dis- 
torted, nor  denied,  nor  <x)noealed ;  but  the  case, 
with  all  its  concomitant  good  and  bad  qualities, 
should  be  fairly  submitted  to  our  decision,  with- 
out, passion  and  without  prejudice.  This  is  what 
>  we  think  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times  ought  to 
have  done;  this  is  what  we  think  he  has  not 
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done;  and  this,  now  that  our  readers  have  been 
enabled  to  peruse  the  details  of  the  several  his- 
tories, is  what  we  shall  endeavour  to  fiilfil. 

Our  first  position  is,  that  there  exists  fair  room 
to  doubt  whether  Napoleon  caused  in  Egypt  the 
death  at  all  of  any  large  body  of  prisoners. 

1 .  The  accounts  of  the  transaction  we  have  said 
are  ten  in  number :  Wilson's,  Wittman's,  Miot's, 
O'Meara's,  Carlyle's,  Martin's,  Ebrington's, 
Warden's,  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  Author 
of  the  Letters  from  the  Cape;  but  these  ten  ac- 
counts are,  in  pointof  fact,  only ^^; — Wilson's, 
Wittroan's,  Miot's,  Carlyle's,  and  Martin's ;  for 
Q'Meara,.  Ebrington,  Warden,  and  the  Author  of 
the  Letters  from  the  Cape,. do  no  more  than  re- 
peat what  Napoleon,  they  assert,  told  them,  and 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer  writes  from  the  notes,  be 
confesses,  of  Lord  Ebrington ;  so  that  the  reader 
will  bear  well  in  mind,  that  an  event  which,  if  it 
took  place  at  all,  must  have  been  witnessed  by 
thousands  of  spectators,  comes  down  to  us,  in  less 
than  five  aiH)  twenty  years  after  it  is  said  to  have 
happened,  on  the  authority  (independent  of  Na» 
poleon)  of  five  individuals  solely*. 

3.  It  will  be  remarked  that  ifnostof  the  persons 

^  We  have  a  right  to  make  this  objection,  although  we 
shall  scrutinize  the  whole  of  the  evidence  adduced  against 
Napoleon ;— it  shall  not  be  imagined  that  we  seek  for  loop- 
holes. 
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wno  are  on  the  pr^ent  occasipn  marshalled 
against  Napoleon,  must  have  been,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  his  determined  enemies.  Seven 
out  of  the  ten  were  natives  of  a  different  coun- 
try, subject  to  a  different  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  members  of  a  different  religion  from 
the  late  Emperor ;  two  of  these  seven  were  military 
men  employed  in  active  hostilities  against  hinn 
two  more  were  naval  officers,  and  another  was  a 
high  dignitary  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Eng^ 
land ;  of  the  French  authorities,  one  was  in  a 
very  subordinate  station,  and  the  other  was  a 
philosopher,  to  whom  all  military  operations  must, 
from  the  bent  of  his  studies,  have  appeared  harsh 
and  void  of  pity. 

3.  When,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  we 
are  told  of  any  event  in  which  the  reputation  of 
one  or  more  persons  is  concerned,  we  naturally 
and  very  properly  inquire  the  character  of  the 
relator,  and  we  believe  or  disbelieve  the  thing 
totd  us,  in  proportion  as  the  credibility  of  that 
party  is  more  or  less  established.  Who,  in  the 
present  case,  have  we  for  the  accusers  of  Napo- 
leon ? — Sir  Robert  Wi Ison.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  deliver  our  opinion  of  him :  we  have 
stated,  and  we  state  again,  that  he  is  not  a  man 
on  whom  we  should  depend;  a  knight  more 
romantically  brav^  or  disinterestedly  generous 

c  c 
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doe^  not  perhaps  exist  than  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
but  hie  both  wad  and  is,  to  this  hour,  of  that  warm 
temperament,  which  would  indu<ie  us  to  be  cau* 
tiouat)f  placing  implicit  reliance  on  him  as  an 
historic ;  \ve  do  not  suspect  his  heart,  but  we 
Suspect  his  head;  and,  if  our  decision  be  thougbt 
over  severe,  we  refer  to  Sir  Robertas  past  exploits 
forour  justification. 

Mr.  Wittinan :  of  this  gentleman  we  also^i^eat 
what  we  have  before  asseited,^^— that  of  all  those 
who  have  delivered  their  sentiments  concerning 
Napoleon,  he  appears  to  be  th6  individual  who 
gave  himself  th^  least  trouble  to  authenticate  what 
he  advanced;  a  morelait  hiflitorian  we nevet*  ftaet; 
a  greater  gohe-ffumche  never  escaped  ffom  his 
inother^s  apron-string. 

Mr.  Miot  is  ihe^^pcUgson**  whom,  with  liis  brb* 
ther,  Napoleon  s^y^  he  raised  fh>m  the  di^t*,  and 
wbo,ih  'a  second  ed'ition  of  his  book  .(publish^ 
when  Napoleon  was  no  longer  in  poWer,  taxeA 
the  Etnp^ror  with  persecuting  Attd  tftiteatening 
him  K>r  his  first  Work ;  although  the  persecutl6tt 
And  ttireats  appear  to  have  cdYisiMed  in  dbMrviog 
once  to  his  (Miot's)  brother,  '<  the*  he  (Miot) 
migl^t  as  #ell  not  have  proclaimed  ^ntratks/' 
Two  facts  will  pourtray  the  ConMnisMtry'.   Ilie 

*  Napoleon  in  Exile;  B.  OiKeaia:  vol.  1,  p:  3fe8. 
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French  iiad  attacked  the  camvBQ  of  Mecca,  but 
Miot  wishes  to  disguise. the  real  motive  of  their 
conduct :  observe  his  cunning  >-«"  We  met  the  ca«. 
ravan  travelling  slowly  in  the  desert;  it  had  been 
pillaged  by  Mamelukes  and  Arabs:  Buonaparte 
made  the  remoinder  to  be  escorted  to  Cairo/^ 
Who,  on  reading  this  passage,  would  not  cchi- 
elude  liiat  protection,  was  afiforded?  QiRte  the 
contraiy  happened ;  and  Mr.  Larrey  informs  us 
that  the  goods  captured  were  sold  for  the  ben^ 
fit  of  the  soldiers**  M.  MioC  will  not  have  the 
hardihood  to  tell  us  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his 
countiymen's  intention  in  seeking  the  caravan  i 
we  should  present  him  with  one  of  his  own  let- 
tei«  f ,  in  which  be  mentions  that  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  to  seize  on  the  cfotivan  of  Meoca« 
Honest  lago-! 

Before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Sydney  Snuth  sd: 
Acre,  it  is  well  known  that  I^ezza  Pacha  had 
murdered  several  prisoners  who  were  supposed  to 
have  favoured  the  French.  M.  Miot,  with  a  base- 
ness which  nothing  can  extenuate,  feels  no  re« 
morse  in  at  once  taxing  our  brave  admiral  with 
participating  in  the  tyrant's  cruelties.  Detesta- 
ble sltodererl  Thy  tongue  could  but  ill  repay 
the  forfeit  which  thy  (akehoods  merit ! 

•  Vide  the  Work  of  M.  Larrey;  vol.  1,  p.  200. 
t  Intercepted  Correspondence ;  part  2»  No.  4  and  16. 
C  C  2 
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Mr.  O'Meara:  the  Editor  of  the  New  Tiaies 
places  great  reliance  on  this  g^itlenan ;  but  he 
qualifies  bis  praise  with  the  following  deductions: 
alluding  to  Napoleon's  abusive'  lanj^uage^   ^  It 
proves/'  says  the  Editor,  ^^  Napbleo^  tofaave  been, 
^  cdrrectUf  reported, — ;"  in  spei/kholg  ilf  oertain 
disputes  which  arose  at  St.  Helena  between  Sir 
H.  Lo^e  and  Mr.  O'Meara,  we  are  assured  by  the 
Editor  that  O'Meara's  was  a  ^mmdUMt/e^;  refer- 
ring to  an  assertion  made  by  MnO'Meara  respect- 
ing Sir  H .  Lowe,  the  Editor  asks,  <<  What  te&timmi^ 
is  therefor  thefaety  excepi  the  sh^^testkmmaf^ 
Mr.  CfMearar'    "  We  think,'*  says  the  Editor, 
«'  that  Mr.  O'Meara  cannot  have  fabriealed  aU 
the  low  abuse,''  &c.  &c.     "If,"   exclaims  Che 
Editor,  ^<  Buonaparte  was  a  prgudiced  witness 
against  Sir  H.  Lowe,  what  was  M^.  CtMearu^ 
^  That  Mr.  O'Meara  was  justly  dismissed  iiom 
the  naval  service,  cannot,"  adds  the  Editor,  **be 
doubted."    "  We  formerly  stited,"  continues  the 
Editor, "  that  Mr.  O'Meara's  memoranda  of  fiuo* 
naparte's  conversations  bore  internal  evidence  of 
pretty   general   accuracy*'    Napoleon    sends, 
according  to  Mr.  O'Meara,  an  inconsidemte  mes- 
sage, by  General  Bertrand,  to  Sir  H.  Lowe ; '  •'^e 
disbelieve  the  fact,*'  says  the  Editor,  •♦and  ima- 
gine that  it  is  not  the  best  specimen^  of  Mr.  O'Me- 
ara's accuracy  •."     After  these  opinions  of  the 

•  Vide  New  Times  Journal,  September,  1822. 
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Editor,  wh«t  quantum  of  ,%itb  does  he  wish  us 
to  accord  Mr,  O'Meara  ? 

MoDsieur  P.  Martki:  tbis.individual  was  one 
of  the  siwatui  who  accomi)anied  the  French  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt;  be  was  the  guardian,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  avowal,  of  a  most  diabolical 
feet,  and  he  carefully  conceals  that  fact  from  the 
world  for  sixteen  years,  bringing  it  at  last  only 
forward  when  the  alleged  perpetrator  of  the  deed 
bad  ceased  to  possess  the  power  of  conferring  ei- 
ther honours  or  wealth.  We  may  admire  the 
prudence  of  the  historian,  but  what  shall  we  say 
fortbe  int^ity  of  the  man  ? 
.  Lord  £brington  we  look  upon  as  by  far  the 
most  respectably  of  the  writers  whom  we  have 
hitherto  named;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  lordship  wrote  from  memory  solely,  and 
that  he  owns  his  memory  to  be  none  of  the  best*. 

Mr.  Warden:  we  have  already  mentioned  that 
this  practitioner  was  ignorant  both  of  the  Italian 
and  French  languages ;  consequently,  that  he  was 
extremely  liable  to  mistake  in  bis  accounts  of 
Napoleon,  who»  indeed,  we  find  making  very 
heavy  complaints  against  the  numerous  blunders 
of  the  surgeon  of  the  Northumberland.  In  the 
small  number  of  31;5  pages,  of  which  his  letters 

*  Memorandum  of  Two  CooveTsations  between  the  Bmpe- 
ror  Napoleon  and  Viscount  Ebrington ;  p.  3. 
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consist,  no  less  than  seven  clipital  errors  occur : 
one,  about  the  late  Marshal  Massena;  another, 
concerning  Jaffa;  a  third,  referring  to  Maret;  a 
fourth,  respecting  Napoleon's  oonveiBion ;  a  fifth, 
regarding  Talleyrand  ;  a  aixth,  on  the  subject  of 
Captain  Wright;  and  the  last,  misreppesenting 
Madame  Montholon  *.  We  presume,  then,  that 
Mr.  Warden  cannot  be  reckoned  the  most  exact 
of  chroniclers. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  and  th^  Author  of  the 
Letters  from  the  Cape  are  anonymous  scribes ; 
and,  however  respectable  the  first  may  be,  and 
indubitably  is,  still,  as  their  names  are  withheld 
from  their  productions,  the  public  has  a  right,  on 
any  very  important  matter,  to  more  satisfactory 
evidence  than  their  testiiiiony  alone. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  the  personal  quali- 
fications of  those  who  have  set  themselves  in  ar- 
ray  against  Napoleon,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Archdeacon 
Carlyle,  more  or  less  objectionable  as  historians. 

4.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  touching  the 
character  of  the  relator  of  any  event,  we  next  in* 
variably  consider  the  phraseology  in  which  the 
ieircumstances,  said  to  be  true,  are  expressed.  If 
we  turn  to  the  pages  of  Clarendon,  or  Rapin,  of 

-'♦  Napoleon ia^Extle;  aO'Meara:  vol.  1, pp. 416, 19,37, 

46, 49,  and  56.  .    .  . 
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H<4>ertsont  or  GibboDy  we  find  a  seriousoesa,  a 
aedateneas^  an  earneatness  of  language,  which 
clearly  evince  the  care,  the  attention,  and  the 
anxiety,  of  tboae  eminent  acholars,  to  advance 
no  one  particular,  of  which  they  wer^  not  tho« 
roughly  convinced,  of  whose  accuracy  they  had 
not,  from  minute  investigation,  fully  ntiafied 
^heir  own  minds : — the  reader  appi'eciates  as  hq 
ought  the  guarantee.  Do  we  find  this  valuable 
attribute  characterising  the  accounts  which  ^% 
present  demand  our  attention?— We  think  not; 
•  for  they  are,  most  of  them,  given  with  ^  levity 
which  naturally  detracts  from  their  worth*  Mr, 
MiQt'a  description  is  evidently  composed  forefiect; 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  has  thought  less  of 
the  focts  which  he  has  brought  forward  than  of  th^ 
garb  in  which  he  has  judged  fit  to  attire  them. 
He  has  produced  a  painting,  which,  like  that  of 
the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  may  be  called  ter- 
rifically captivating;  but  is  it  history?  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson  also  h^  tried  his  hand  at  the  '^suU 
lime  puid  beautiful :''  he  deacaats  on  th^  chances 
of  men  languishing  for  dnys  in  agony,  whom 
he  previously  informs  us  bad  been  mowed  down 
by  chain-shot,  and  pierced,  in  mercy,  by  the  bay* 
.-onet ;  on  the  torments  of  **  the  mind  diseased,'* 
which  the  French  officers  puffered  from  the  retro* 
apect  of  their  cruelties,  as  if  the  eyes  of  soldiers 
were  aiccmtomed  to  any  other  sights  than  to  those 
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of  <crue)ty ;  on  the  y>y  which  Napoleoa  ooold 
not  restiain  when,  with  hia  telescope,-  he  disco* 
vered  the  smoke  arising  from  that  fire  whtdi  s^ftt 
the  Turks  to  their  eternal  rest^  to  if^  like  tbesa- 
V3g^  Asbantees^  Napoleon  gloated  upton  any  and 
every  scene  of  blood  that  could  be  offered  to  feed 
his  diabolical  propensity.  The  Archdeacon  CaiR- 
lyle,  loo,  seems  scarcely  to  bav^  imposed  upon 
hjs  pen  more  caution  or  ciFcumspection,  for  he 
unhesitatingly  speaks  about  the  commands  of  the 
First  Consul^  when  it  is  w^ll  known  that  Napo- 
Iieon  did  not  become  either  Consul  or  First  Goo- 
su]  until  after  he  quitted  Egypt.  We  da  not  de- 
sire to  attach  greater  weight  to  these. reniarks  than 
they  merit;  but  we  will  say  that  it  vvias  not  in 
this  inflated  style  that  our  ancestors  were  accus- 
tomed to  recount  momentous  events* 

6.  However  desirous  a  person  naturally  feels  to 
make  known  what. he  conceives  to  be  truei  y«t 
we  are  all  aware,  that  whenever-  an  i^djvidiial 
commences  an  iavestigation,  or  sits  down  to 
render  the  particulars  of  one,  having  previously 
read  the  writings .  of  others  on  the  same  au^ 
ject,  ,it  is  scarcely  within  hjs  power^  so  circum- 
stanced, not  to  become  more  or  less  biassed  by 
the  previous  lecture; — it.  is  possible  that  somie- 
thing  of  this  sort  may  have  happened  ^ith  r^ard 
to  those  who.  have  treated  of  Napolecm's  conduct 
at  Jaffa.    Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  the  first  to 
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poblisbs  iti  1 803,  M  acc<3iunt  of  the  .execution; 
of>th6  Turk&;  be  wa9  folky^ed  bf'Mr.  Wittman; 
dMiby,  we  thruk,  the  Archdeacbifi  Carlyle;  to 
whom  succeeded  Mr.  Mfot ;  afterwards  appeared 
the  SieiiT' Martin  ;  then  Mr«  Warden;  then  Lord 
EbringtOD;  then  the  Edifaburgh  Reviewer;  thea 
fiie'aitthor  of  ihe  Letters  from  the  Cape;  until^ 
iii  18«!?,  Mr.  O'Meara  dosed  the  list.  We  do 
not  assert  that  any  of  these  gentlemen  transcribed 
one  from  the  other,  but  we  pretend  that  such  a 
coarse  «v>as  feasible  to  them,  from  the  time  at  which 
each  of  their  works  made  it^  appearance;  and,  in* 
deed,  with  one  leading  witness  against  Napo- 
leon, we  find  tli^t  this  actually  was  the  case^ 
(br  Mr«  Miot,  in  a  note,  refers  to  the  number  (on 
the  authority  of  Sir  R.  Wilson)  of  the  sick  re- 
ported to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  direction. 
'  <$.  An  atrocity  is  said  to  have  been  committed 
in  Egypt:  by 'whom  ordered? — ^Napoleon.  By 
whom  perpetrated? — A  division  of  that  French 
army  which  assaulted  and  captured  Jaffa. 
Napoleon  was  born  in  1769,  and  he  landed  in 
Egypt  in  1798 ;  be  was  then  consequently  not  30 
yeart  of  age.  Some  children,  it  would  seem,  are 
by  nature  cruel,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  was  Napoleon's  case;  others,  as  they  advance 
in  maturity,  become  sanguinary  from  their  profes« 
sion.  Had  we  been  told  that  Napdeon,  ta  the  last 
years  of  iiis  reign,  was  harsh  and  unrelenting,  we 
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shoatd,  ID  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  con* 
traty,  have. believed  the  charge,  because  it  would 
have  appeared  to  us  probable;  hut  to  find  a  yqung 
nian^  blood-thirsty^  ia  very  improbable,  and,  with 
reference  to  Napoleon  whilst  in  Egypt,  extremely 
so;  for  he  had  been,  in  1798,  but  thirteen  years  a 
soldier,  and  his  general  demeanour,  as  we  have 
shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  was  neither  callous 
nor  unfeeling.  Arguments,  also,  very  similar, 
apply  to  the  character  of  those  soldiers  by  whom 
the  crime,  it  is  asserted »  waa  carried  into  effect^ 
The^tfoopa  which,  were  employed  in  the  Egyptian 
expedition  formed  the  flower  of  the  French  anny, 
and,  whatever  may  be  advanced  against  the  con* 
scription  as  a  law,  it  is  known  to  bring  together 
into  the  same  ranks  a  more  respectable  class  of 
men  than  are  to  be  found  in  the:  legions,  of  any 
European  power  by  whom  it  is  not  adopted;  that 
a  fierce,  so  constituted,  should  have  been  guilty 
of  any  extraordinary  outrage,  is  contrary. to  aU 
reasonable  conjecture. 

i  After  the  important  place  of  Toulon  bad  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  a  pipclamatioo 
was  addressed  to  those  who  had  worked  for  the 
English  to  assemble  in  the  Field  of  Mars;  here 
they  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jacobinical 
tribunal;  a  battalion  of  Sans  Ctdottes  and  of 
MarsdhU  were  the  persona  to  fire  upon  the 
defenceless  victims.    *^  This  action/'  observes  Na* 
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po{eon,  ^  noecb  no. comment;  it  ws»  the  sole  bad 
one,  however,  that  took  place  at  Toulqiiy  and.  it  ia 
false  that  any  body  was  fired  at  with  chaiD^hot; 
the  commandant  of  artillery  and  the  cannoneers 
would  not  have  acted  ^/'  Neither  Semt  Cuhttea 
nor  MarseUois  went,  we  see,  with  Napoleon  to 
£gypt;  and  the  troops  qf  the  line,  it  appears,  even 
during  the  height  of  the  revolution,  neither  did 
nor  would  tarnish  their  profession,  by  shedding  * 
the  blood  of  unarmed  men,  although  those  of  Tou* 
Ion  must,  to  their  conceptions,  have  been  guilty 
of  the  most  heinous  of  all  crimes,*— assisting  the 
Bourbons  in  common  cause  with  the  English ;  if 
these,  therefore,  were  the  feelings  of  the  French 
soldiers  during  the  civil  commotions  of  their 
country,  how  far  stronger  must  these  feelings 
have  existed  when  domestic  discord  .was  at  least 
abating,  and  that  the  enemy  opposed  to  them,  was 
noty  at  the  time,  in  league  with  their  bitter  foe* 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  even,  cannot  refrain  from  bear^ 
ing  witness  to  the  humanity  displayed  by  that 
part  of  the  French  army  which  was  employed 
i^inst  the  unfortunate  town  of  Jaffa;  for  at 
the  instant  of  the  assault,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  garrison  flew  into  the  mosques^  and  implored 
the  mercy  of  their  pursuers ;  and  ^^  let  it  well  be 

*  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholcxi),  vol.  5,  p,  13.. 
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wuxkmbemif*'  wys^  Sir  ftiob^rt)  i^  ibat  an  exaspe* 
mted/annyi^  iu  th^momeEtof  mveoget  idieii  the 
lalwsof  ^vmr  juttifieditbe'Tagfb  yet  heard  tbe  voice 
of  pity^  received.  it»  knpresaions,  and .  proudly  re* 
fOied  to  be  aoy  longer  the.exeoutioQefB>of  an  un- 
resisting enemy*/' 

•  If  at  auch  a  criaia,  tben>  a  ferodoua  antagonist 
was  indebted  for  existence  to  those  who  had  be* 
come  the  victois,  is  it- probable  that  the  very  vic- 
tors who,  when  every  passion  was  aroused,  could 
still  suffer  the  hand  of  mercy  to  resteain  the  up- 
lifted 8teel,-«H8  it  probabfei  we  aak,  that  men, 
with  minds  so  admirably  constituted^  could  have 
subsequently  put  to  death,  in  cool  blood,  the 
creatures  whom  they  had  previously,  spared? 
The  surmise  bears  its  own  condemnation  upon 
its  very  face. 

7.  Disregarding  altogether  whatever  influence 
the  forcing  observations  may  cany  with  them, 
we  wish  the  reader  to  reflect  whether  he  thinks 
it  likelff  that  Napoleon  would,  under  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed  in  Egypt,  order 
the  commission  of  any  unprecedented  barbsk 
ricy  on  bis  opponents.  In  the  command  of  only 
a  small  body  of  men,  cut  off.  from  all  commu* 

*  Hiitory  of  the  British  fizpedition  to  Egypt ;  R.  T.^l^boo : 
p72. 
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DicatioD  with  his  own  government^  having  a 
large  extent  of  country  to  guard,  and  surrounded 
by  a  race  formidable  f&m  their  mimbem,  ^md  to 
be  dreaded  from  their  -  individual  biwreiy,  it 
does  appear  to  us  that  no  nkau,  sb  sHuatsd*  would 
.  resolve  on  any  act  which  could  drive  the  people 
against  whom  he  wa^  wiping  war  tpdespait;'aBd, 
by  his  own  cruelty,  establish  a*^  precedent  lor  a 
rale,  of  lyhrcb  there  was  considerable  hazard  that 
he  might,  at  no  distant  day^  become,  in  his  pep- 
son  0i  well  as  his  troops,  the  victim. 

Let  us  now  bri^y  lecapitulate  what  We  have 
bilherto  ufged:-^ 

That  the  number  of  witnaBses  who  have  borne 
testimony  against  Napoleon  ought,  in  fairness,  lo 
be  considered  only  five,  in  lieu  of  ten. 
-'  That  Aost  of  these  persons,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  most  have  been  inimical  to  the  late 
Emperor. 

'  That 'they  mdreov^r,  with  a  sl%ht  exception, 
may,  from  personal  considerations)  be  looked 
tipon  as  objectionable 'historians. 

That  the  kngudge  in  which  the  majority  of 
them  have  conveyed  their  ehafge,  is  m«rked  both 
«witii  levity  and  ioborrectaess. 

That  the  periods  at  whid^  they  published  their 
aoooonts,  render  it  pMsifale  fi>r  theih  to  have  co- 
pied one  from  the  other. 

'That  the  cbamcter  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  army 
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repels  the  supposition  tlibl  this  one  orderod,  or 
thait  the  other  performed,  wy  uojasti6tble  sev^ 
fjty:  and^--- 

That  the  act  which  Napoleon  is  said  to  have 
committed  is,  in  itself,  improbable. 

Requesting  our  readere  to  bear  these  data  in 
mind,  we.  shall  proceed  to  took,  at  the  qaestioH 
somewhat  closer. 

Ten  persons  assert  that  Napoleon  caused  a 
body  of  Turks  to  be  shot,— -did  they  9e^  the  slaugti* 
ter? — No.  Sir  R.  Wilson  gives  bis  evideoce 
on  the  fiiith  of  reports ;  Mr.  Wittman^  history  is 
grounded  on  report ;  Mr.  O'Meara  speaks  ako 
from  report;  so  does  the  Archdeacon  O^rlyle; 
so  does  Lord  Ebrington;  so  does  Mr.  Warden  { 
so  does  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer;  so  does  cbe  au^ 
thor  of  the  Letters  flrom  the  Cape ;  «nd  sto  does, 
we  presume,  bince  the  contrary  is  not  rtated, 
Monsieur  Martin.  Of  all  the  individoals  who 
detail  the  end  of  the  Turks,  Mr.  Miot  is  Jthe 
sole  one  to  dedare  that  he  was  present  at  their 
destruction ;  and  even  Mr.  Miot  tells  us  that  he 
only  witnessed  it  in  part. 

Since  nine  out  of  the  ten  accusers  bare  presented 
us  with  rumours  merely,  it  must  be  interesting  lo 
know  from  whom  tbey  received  them.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson  dcies  not  mention  any  mnaies:  when 
he  first  published  his  work^  it  would,  he  says, 
have  endangered  his  informants'  safety.    Allowing 
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tins  to  have  been  the  (Me  in  I809>  it  catinot  opei- 

imte  in  this  way  at  the  present  time  (1894) ;  ^^hy, 

then,  have  they  not   been   forthcoming?      Sir 

Robert  assures  us^  that  many  of  the  ]l^rench 

officeiB   felt  their  consciences   prick   tbetn   foi 

their  inhumanity  towards  the  Turks :  no  staM  of 

mind  could  have  been  more  favOumbte  to  the 

4li8c)o8ure  of  the  horrors  which   haunfeed  their 

imaginataons  ;«*-a   soul    unburdened   is    already 

half  relieved ;  yet  nothing  has  appeared;    ^*  My 

enemies,''  exclaimed  Napoleon,  *<hdve  become 

p6s8e8sed  of  all  the  archives  of  my  adminis- 

tnit]on,^-^f  all  the  records  of  my  tributtals,-^ 

of  all  Cbe  secteXs  of  my  police:  they  hold  in  theTr 

p9Ly  those  who  hetve  he&ti  the  executiomeirs  and 

the  accomplices  of  my  atrocities  and  tfrimes: 

what  piooft  bave  they  brought  Ibrward^-^wliat 

lia^e  they  made  known  to  the  world  ag&ihst  me? 

Nothing*/'   Why  have  we  not  found  some  of  thie 

aeiots  itk  the  scene  easing  their  perturb^  spirits  by 

a  fiiU  ilisciMure  ?    Why  must  we  still  puk  \ip  #ith 

Ifae  Questionable  <m  dks  of  people  who  taever  were 

in  Egypt,  instead  nrf  the  authority  <tf  «ome  one  4k 

iaom  of  those  hands  which  carried  Niapoleoftls 

orders  into  effect?    When  it  was  doubted  wlu&- 

ther  Charles  IX*  of  Fiance  did  or  did  nM  Mmself 

fire  ufBon  the  Hugoenois^  Marshal  de  Tess6  ^p- 

•  Journal  of  Cknint  de  Las  Cases,  voK  1,  pwt  9»  p.  86. 
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plied   for  information   to  a  centenary  veteran, 
WilQw.ifrlV9»i|fniiii9fi  badilbcm  itar  >tbbtgiMudsicf 
Q»rkfii  iM<Jlri!nleiB(ti-fe^iMMMrer,n^  Vies,  fiir,  tiw 
^Mi9^idvfi|!e4lpoRiU»Aub9«etiH  fovil  M^.thdpB»4 
V»  tq.\mA.tm\gtinh"i^  .MTiiy/teMkewteixiot-aMw 
evidence  of  iMpis..dflKriptiqa^i  otbei  lUuKjineBgie 
riiiDOvrf^?  AmhoieSmovki^mmi^iliiaMdibkaB 
ei^plpy^.to  dMtrdy.tbe.Tvtks;  tbe.pditteyiAenv 
c^^m  be  aJJdead;  and  \f.tk»y,whUAiiis.mimdf\ 
PRfpUile^fepi«d  Napolesiw  at  St.  Helemyitbfa^  ctMtf  > 
nftt  AvrailM?  St  bi9  gbq«t«  Yet  ntHhivgAMUiiappQBted^i 
^^f^m^  tbe  iiict;  and  Sir  RDbm^alimpoito, 
nftfir.A  .quarter  of  ;a  <!e»t«iif^iiiednid.MM/«bey 
iy^i^;.tbe  ^tat  di^.^iQp(»t».l>  •MibicWittttanfv) 
detaUf  are  not  mona  .$«ti6fa«MrJt&cbi»->riQeA/  n4C 
:atalif  i  ¥ti]ter,  from  wfaomfacbadbliiBm;)  vAi^Mrliti 
gatheied  bis  iotelligance  ia  ;tfaei  opinn»fapa)a:of 
Cpnatantinople,  or  in  cbeibeattbiidf  A1emiKiiia« 
it  ivould;  be  perfectly  bopelou  to  giidlk,  )9liiee>iie 
givQ|.;u8  no  <:lue  to  Ae.mase;    Tliei  Arahdes'i 
con  Carlyle  is  equally  reaeraed:-  be  atriotly  tindK^ 
b^lds  all  names.     He  says;  be  was  inibimed  lof 
t|)e  Jafi^maasacK  by.^e^itneese*;    but  what 
ppo«f  baK«  w«  o£  this?   Tbat  heivas  tolda  diead/ 
fi|J<  tale,  by  peiaoos  wfaoi  aaseiied  tbey  Baw.wfaar 
th^  de9«rj>b^  we  willnotideny ;  but.sinde  the 
amlvleaQon  .doe»  not  xMmdeaoeod  to  furnish  vb 

*  Note»  HittoriqtMt  sor  la  Kenmde  (M.  de  V<*«re),  p.  242. 
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with  aoy  referesce,  we  hwf^  no  certainty  that  life 
was  not  told  an  iintmtlh'-'-tbal  *he  #a8:  not  im^ 
potfd  upoQ  'by  aome  easl^rn  'Scapin^  who* 
amoagst  other  Ugng^  threw  in  the  mutvlera,  as  a 
noake^weigbt  to  bis  day's  ciceroneship. 

Mr*  Martin,  from  whom,  as  a  traveller  and  an  ac- 
l^QO^ledged  critic,  we  expected  more  corrafrtoess, 
letres  us,  like  his  biother  narrators,  equally  jn  th& 
dark.  He  asserts  that  a  certain  event  happened;  bufe 
bj^dpea  not  furnish  us  with  that  necessary  accottpa- 
Qiment,  the  authority  for  the  news.  The  Edinburgh 
reviewer  had  his  iatelligence,  he  owns  honestly 
enpt^,  from  Lord  Ebrington;  and  his  lordships 
Mr.  Warden,  and  Mr.  O'Meara,  with  the  author  of 
the  Letters  from  the  Cape,  had  their  marvellous 
disclosures,  as  we  have  explained,  from  Napoleon's 
own  mootb.  All  die  reports,  then,  with  the  »oep-» 
tiim  of  ^.  Miot's,  are  derived  either  from  Napo» 
leon  himself,  or  from  anonymous  sources,  whiose 
veracity  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining* 

To  some  people  it  may  appear,  that  the  worda 
repeated  by  Lord  Ebrington,  Mr.  Warden,  and 
Mr.  O'Meara,  could  not,  since  they  calne  ftom 
Napoleon,  flow  from  a  quarter  more  likely  to'  be 
correct;  but,  independently  of  the  consideratioBS, 
which  we  have  already,  and  shall  still  further  haVe 
occasion  to  bring  against  them,  it  must  not  be 
fojgotten,  that  there  exist  two  descriptions  of 
avowals^  both  said  to  have  Napoleon  for  their.au- 

D  D 
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^tbor.  With  the  one,  the  i^der  is  already  ac« 
quainlted :  the  other,  besides  the  remonstraace 
addressed  to  Monsieur  Miot's  brother,  coiiGeni- 
ing  the  imperfections  of  his  history,  consists  in  a 
declaration,  made  previously  to  the  rupture  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  by  General  Andreossy,  ambas- 
sador trom  the  French  republic  to  the  court  of  Sti 
.lames,  in .  which  his  excellency  unequivocally 
stated,  on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul,  that  the 
crimes  imputed  to  his  master  by  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, in  bis  history  of  the  British  expedition  te 
^gyp^9  ^^^  without  any  foundation,  and  that 
tl^y  richly  merited  the  name  of  a*  wicked  and 
most  alTocious  libel. 

Our  attention  turns  next  to  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  various  accounts  have  been  main- 
taived.  Have  all  the  witnesses,  and  especially 
the  ohiefi  invariably  persisted  in  the  truth  of 
their  assertions  ?^-**they  have  not.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  the  first  to  hold  Napoleon's  conduct  up 
to  the  detestation  of  the  world,  has  also  been  the 
first  to  recant  his  facts  and  his  sentiments.  In  a 
work  published  during  18 17)  by  Sir  Robi^  we 
read  as  follows ; — 

^<  The  proposition  to  administer  Opittm  to  mea^ 
infe<^ed  with  the  plague,  Napoleon  has  defended 
on  the  plea  of  humanity,— -death  being  inevitable* 
and  previous  outrage  from  the  Turks  no  less  cer* 
tain.     The  execution  of  the  garrison  of  Jaffa  he 
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justifies  by  the  hrits  of  l^ar,  and  my9t  thbt  those' 
he  doonted  to  suffer  had  violated  their  engager 
ment  at  El-Arish  not  to  bear  arms 'again  tintil  ex- 
changed. Motives,  no  doubt,  may  detertonine  the 
character  of  such  acts*/* 

We  beg  to  inquire  if  the  writer  of  these  lines  he 
the  same  man  who  wrote  the  History  of  the  Expe* 
diHon  to  Egypt,  and,  if  he  be  that  man,  whether, 
in'18!'7>  he  could  hare  viewed  the  conduct  of  Na- 
poleon in  the  same  light  in  which  he  viewed  it  at 
the  period  of  his  first  publication  ?^^Imposfiible ; 
but  we  will  not  rest  with  a  negative  proof>-*4¥e' 
will  have  an  absolute  one.  In  18 1;}^  Sit  Robert 
was  brought  before  the  French  tribnnals  fbr  hav^ 
ing  been'  the  principal  in  apian,  which  succeeded^ 
for  the  escape  from  prison  of  M.  de  Lavalette;  a 
distant  relation  of  Napoleon,  and,  what  is  ra* 
ther  singular,  the  very  person  who  was  sent, 
whilst  aide-de-camp  to  him,  in  Egypt,  to  ascer* 
tuin  the  state  of  the  hospitals,  preparatory  to  the 
retteat  of  the  army  from'  Jafia.  At  tfae>  c<mki« 
mencement  of  the  trial.  Sir  Robert  was  ask^  by. 
the  cOiiTt,  whether  he  had  not  formerly  pmbli^ed 
works  respecting  French  affair8,-^to  which  he  tfe* 
plied  in  the  affirmative,  adding,  that  he  had  stated 
in  them  what  he  then  believed  to  be  true.     Then 

*  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  PoliticiJ  power  of  RtUMia; 
R«  T.  WiboD,  p.  66. 
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befieVehl-^-^ti  If  ^iCiw^'^pmnitMlf  fbrH  faiaaito 
iridcie  and  udmake'Mstoty  dtbis^a^ird'pievnne^ . 

We  c(nfib,  bowv'M'fte'd^laiU  wfaid»  difltia- 
guisb  the  respebtiire  accMmto.  Teal  ^moos  faaire 
united  to  tecbftl,  tHdy  ^i^kinif  a  irbllb^  iBo 
they  ngree  in  their  pBtticubm?<i-im>,  acartelj^iin 
any  one  of  theai«  .   !•»  •/  Jmf/, 

Sir  Rtifbert  Wilson  tells  to  that  ttie  gairiadii/^f 
'EUArish^  when  overfcsken  at  Jaffii^  was  oui its 
foiite  ^o  Bagdad.  We.  will  'HM  deakk,  ^na&  Me 
are  niot  itafficiently  veiBedolii  f  fafe  sulgeot  of  Egyth 
tiafei  h>ads,  \VfaetHerit  be  ttece8ilii!f'tD]nidi«t  til 
thrdu^h  Jfifik,  ifl  ottfer  1^  i^H  OagdaA  flvfaifil- 
Arisfa  (to  judgie  from  the^ali^^iWBiymiU  $V6«* 
dude  it  is  tiot,  4>ecaii8e  JafikfiM  faaikil]odiot]A» 
and  Bagdad  almost  due^easQ*  Adkifii-^rish);  ^t 
we  aide,  what  right  bad  the  priioobrBiof  .EIlAriah 
tofind'theMGiehrea  at*  Jaflb,  wheil  ibatlMwi^inis 
invested  by  the  French  f  EA^AndkHiMtnfit^ed 
dn  the  Sdnd  of  Pi^rtiaryi  on^tbe^aifiNlitbe/gali^* 
sod  evabnattid'  the^fottl  tad  ^oMfneiicedria  ,4[!e- 
treat;  JalRi{s«ilk)Ufti)ifa«^iiiiUn4^ 
•'-'^vheMifbre/ thttfi j  wwia  rbody  of  mea^  wbope 
sole  o(j!)eM  >oiig4il  to'have.faaen  to  emvfe^ilJSKa 
Mie'theatf^  of  wair  ^m  iquioUy  as  posaifbl^' and 
who  idusi^harr^  hnciwfa^^Btitbe  time, vt)M|;  the 
'Fremiti  #er8  ffast^Howfingi^^^wlMnrefore  was  ^uch 
a  'body  lingermg  at  Jatih  ^n  the  4th rof  March, 
the  period  at  which  th^  town  was  first  suipt 
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moned  ?  They  could)  and  they  should  have  ad- 
venoad,  mora  than  nina  jnil^  per  day 4 .  and  ^if  jthey 
<lid)»rtvdqditiliat.tbey  vere-rieally.  ^n^  in  <^Affa, 
it  i  )prt>vc8> .  that  they,  wese*  th^re  .purposely*-^  /aon- 
okriien  .whicb  would  certainly  accord  with  that 
6Q  Loud  Ebringtpn^  MM.  Q^M^^ia,  Waiden,  and 
rthei^Aiithor  ^f  ^he  Letters  from  the  Cape,  but 
which  would  not  agree,  either  witl^  that  of  Sir  R. 
'Witson,  orof  M*  Martin^  who,  ^no  less  positive 
^haa  4)19  neighbours,  asserts  that  the  gEurrisoii  of 
^-Arish  was*  marched  by  the  French*  to  Jafia  in 
-despite  of  Ihe  capkutationr  We  are  told  by  Sir 
R.fWfflflon  that' the.  garrison  pfEl-Arish  had  hes&a 
-ddiDpcIled  tQ'halt;  hy  the  commandant  of  Jaffa. 
iWe  Me  ffllther  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  seve* 
Ml  huddled  aoldiets  *  could  have  been  obliged, 
'by  such /a  alnall  force  as  the  governor  of  Jaffii 
'wWlddl,  to  da  that  which  they  had  sworn  by 
Ood  'and  ^tbe  Koran  nofc  to  perfoim.  If,  bow* 
ever,  Sdr  Robert  be  in  this  instance  correct,  then 
M.  Martin  must  be  very  incorrect,  as  he  informs 
lis  that  the  garrison  of  El*Arish  was  not  found  in 
Jaffa,  but  was  aacamped  near  the  town*  These, 
we  allow,  ate  minor  discrepancies;  but  others 
glance  upon  our  sight,  and  of  Hiore  importance* 

The  minority  of  the  accounts  pretend,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  Lord  Ebrington,  Mr.  Warden, 
and  Mr.  O'Meara,  that  the  defenders  of  El-Arish 
were  destroyed,  because  they  had  broken  their 
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parole,  ^iid^lnd  beeii  diacoveied  fighdog  at 
M.  Martio,  Oft  the  c^iitraiy,  tsfterts  that  the  diie- 
ftil  senteDce  was  promulgated  because  they  c6m^ 
plaioed  of  the  infraction  of  the  capitttlation^  and 
that  it  was  feared  they  would  mutiny,  and  join 
the  ^my  of  the  pachas^ 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  calls  the  men  who  fell  at 
Ja&  Makometam^  and  that,  amongst  the  nuni- 
her^  was  the  garrison  of  El-Arish«  Du  Witt- 
man  says  the  sufferers  wei^  composed  of  the 
iukabUants  of  Jaffa,  with  a  part  of  the  late  gar- 
rfedn  of  £UArish.  Mr.  Miot  styles  them  siuir 
p\y  prisoners.  Archdeacon  Carlyle  assets  that 
they  were  Tmrks  and  Christian.  M.  Mat- 
tin  refers  to  the  peasemts  of  Bagdad  and  of  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Mr«  Waiden  claimp 
our  attention  for  the  Napoulem:  whilst  Lord 
Ebrittgtxxi,  Mr.  O'Meara,  and  the  a«itb<;^  of  the 
Letters  from  the  Cape  speak  only  of  the  garrisoa 
of  £1-Arish. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  says,  that  the  Turks  were 
mowed  down  three  days  after  Jaffa  was  taken  ;— 
Mr.  Wittman  statas^^^ur  days ; — ^Mr.  Miot  refers  to 
die  lOtfa  of  March  ;-^Mrw  Martin  speaks  of  mie 
or  two  days ; — Mr.  Warden  of  the  4ay  fMm- 
rng.  Mr.  O'Meara  specifies  no  time ;  neither 
idoes  Lord  Ebrington,  the  Archdeacon  Carlyle^ 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  nor  the  author  of  the 
Letters  from  the  Cape. 
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Sir  Robert  Wilson  informs  us,  that  the  Turks 
perished  neat  Jaffa;  —  Mr«  Wittman  asserts, 
diat  the  place  of  execution  was  about  a  league 
diebmt  from  the  town ;  but,  as  he  does  not  state, 
what  description  of  league,  whether  marine, 
French,  or  German,  we  know  not  if  he  mean  to 
assert  three  miles  or  six; — Archdeacon  Carlyle 
speaks  of  the  burial-spot  of  the  victims,  from 
which,  we  imagine,  he  infers  that  on  which  they 
expired,  as  being  $$nder  the  walls  of  Jaffa,  upon 
the  shore; — Mr.  Miot  says,  the  fatal  field  lies 
south-west  of  Jaffa,>  whereas  south-west  of  Jaffii 
rolls  the  sea; -—and  MM.  O'Meara,  Martin, 
Ebrington,  Warden,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
and  the  author  of  the  Letters  from  the  Cape,  do 
not  designate  any  place  whatever. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  states,  that  the  number 
of  Turks  who  were  shot  was  3800 ;  Dn  Witt- 
man  reckons  4500  or  460Q*;  Mr.  Miot  does 
not  give  any  amount,  but  contents  himsdf  with 

*  Mr.  Wittman*8  relation  is  drawn  up  so  slovenly,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  he  wishes  to  have  undeiw 
stood;  his  words  are,— '*  4000  of  the  wretched  inhabitants 
were  murdered,  together  with  a  part  of  the  late  Turkish  garri- 
son of  EI-Arish,  amounting,  it  has  been  said,  to  5  or  600 
men."  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  part  of  the  garrison  of 
El-Arish,  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  amounted  to  d  or  600 
persons,  or  whether  the  whole  garrison  of  EUArish  amouDted 
to  the  like  number. 
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tian9,;  JVIf,,|»/,  .Ma?^P,;mJ^,*e»ia6,ttJ^K^0Q|l 
men;  Lord  Ebrington,  at  afto«<  2000;  Mr..Wim' 
den,  at  6QQ^  the  £fUi«l>iHKb  .^tmiewdiv Tat/.fSOO; 
and  the 4>uthair of  tbqL^ttJS, frDft>.ttte-lCla|»,t«ft 
800,  .  It  foljoyvs,  «cqordiDgly»itbRtbetiretoilbn 
aocbunt  of  Mr.  Warden,  who  telto,usitlMi|.b^  badt 
it  frQm  the  Emperor's  own  iiputbir.afidi.the  ao» 
count  of  the  Archdeacfin  G«rlyle,  Tvibo>a«««ie«.u« 
that  he; had  it  from  eye-witnesaea.fao  tbe>  «nm)A^ 
and  that  he  gawthe  mangled  reawJBrof  th«  sUimn 
there  just  exists-a  difference  otjiee  tkmstmd  nmni. 
Finally,  as  the  work  of  Mr.  O'Mean,  oto  ^Ucb^ 
the  Editor  of  the  New  Time?  h«s  re$olv»d;  foi 
one  fact,  to  place  the  greatest  reiiance,  which  baa, 
turned,   indeed,  the   Editor's  doubts  iMo.cer^ 
tainties,— states  that  I<K)0  of  JgOpi  Turks  v»tt« 
executed,  bejng  the  garrison  p^  El-Arisbft  •  w 
think  proper  fo  Jwmire.  w^bfither,.  in  facst,  tfrati 
Place  could  Mye  ^pl^.^^^e  ^\up^r  pf  i»«i>,  wbiob., 
4f  the  stateinept  of  tbpir-destrucition.be  twwi^it. 
must  have  contained.     M-  M^n  mak^  the 
amount  of  the  garrison  1336  men,  but  then,  a» 
thicty  of  the^  (tbe  MaRjpIui^ep),  he  says.  ,»ew 
sent  to  Cairo,  and  400  more  (the  Maugrabins) 
were  incorporated  in  the  French  army,  the  gani-. 
son  must,  including  the   1000  or  1200  put. to 
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-dkatlis'  have  Wached-fMm  141 16'  1^,  iitf 'ktbbliat 

Lovd  EbHhgAMyaifcllli^  AutUorbf  i^^'lLeit^^^ 
tiM  Cap^^^«Mte'thetrb6p^  dt  iSi-Airisb  'at  about 

jOOtt.  •'•/      -MM        .^..Avx  ./    ...  ^  .:.    I  i»--'  I    .-  •   ' 

oNdw^  w^^have  twb  authoritieb  to  prove  that  fbe 
fbrt^f^ifil-^Ariabo^ukl'ifieikher  shdter  9000  ineti, 
m»  half  Ibaf  riambet;  the  fii^t  of  th^e  i^  Nap'o- 
Iboii  hioMBiilf,  Who;  in  Speaking '  of  it^  observes* 
that  it  Waa^Mpable  ti(  cotit^ining  a  gaitisoti  of  from' 
4^  to  600'  couibatAnta^J  The  second  is  tienerat 
Kidierv  tte  c6iiiman<ler-hi-ichief  of  the  French 
aiwy  aifter  Nuip6leon  qilntted  Egypt ;  Kle^r 
\trQ«6^>lO'  M^'  'g6v^riiitient,--'''£t-Arish  is  a 
wreiehed  fott,  fb6r*i)ayi^j6nmey  from  the  Desert; 
tbegf^  dlfficistQ^  oP'SUppIyftig  it  with  provisions 
maheft  it  itnpOMible  ^  garrison  it  with  more  than 

>We  c^rtbtnly  stiall  not!  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
two  opinions  of  Ntipoleon  and'Kleber ;  but,  look- 
iilgilipofa  either  ofne  orth^  oiher  of  them  as  cor- 
rect, hbw  could,  wciask,  from  10  io  1900  persons 
be  shot  of  a  gmtiton  Whibh  could'  not,  from  the 
mehe  waM  of  bart^ck'^/oom,  ai^d  probably  from 
the  still  more  pressing  heed  &f  provisions,  have 
amounted  to  hklf  that  dUknben   and  yet,  if  the 

.   '  ...  .     »/' 

*  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon) ;  vol.  1,  p.  104,  105, 
t  IWd. 
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Editor  choose  to  take  Mr.  O'Meara's  relation  for 
the  sole  authentic  one,  he  must  believe  that  the 
only  individuaU  destroyed  by  order  of  Napoleob 
were  those  vdio  composed  the  garrison  of  El-Artsb. 

Such  are  the  contradictions  which  mark  the  re- 
lations of  ten  writers,  who  all  pretend  to  be  equally 
well  informed.  We  leave  their  confiicting  tesd- 
raonies  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers;  con- 
t^it  to  have  pointed  them  out,  we  shall  proceed 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  second  portion  of  our 
case. 

•*  Jaffa,''  we  are  told  by  Sir  R*  Wilson,  Dr. 
Wittman,  and  the  Archdeacon  Carlyle,  ^'  presents 
the  frightful  confirmation  of  the  havoc  performed 
within  sight  of  its  towers/'  "  I  have  seen  the 
skeletons  of  the  unfortuAate  victims,  wiiich  lie 
scattered/*  cries  Wittman,  •*  ov&  the  hills/'  **  I 
have  myself  beheld,*'  exclaims  Car})rle,  •^thc 
mangled  and  balf^buried  remains  of  5000  Turks 
and  500  Christians  upon  the  shore:"  and  ^^llie 
bones,"  continues  Wilson,  ^*  still  lie  in  he^, 
and  are  shown  to  every  traveller;  nor  can  they  be 
confounded  with  those  who  perished  in  the  as- 
sault, since  this  field  of  butchery  lies  away  from 
the  town/'  Here,  indeed,  is  something  like  pre- 
sumptive evidence;  but  he  would,  certainly,  pr^ 
sume  very  far,  who  brought  himself  to  believe 
that,  because  bones  are  found  near  Jaffa,  Na- 
poleon must  consequently  have  committed  murder 
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there.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  the 
bones  could  be  under  the  walls  of  JialBIa,  on  the 
^on^»  «od  ^wer  the  fiand-hilla,  at  the  .same  time : 
mitkt!X  will  we  denfaod  bow  tlieiyt  covld  be  both 
buried,  and  piled  in  heaps:  we  find,  too,  as  Httle 
dispositioa  to  ask,  how  the  Archdeacon  Carlyle 
could  distinguish  the  putrifying  remains  of  a  mut»- 
der^  Turk  from  those  of  an  assassinated  Chris- 
liaa.  Tbese  are  questions  which  we  will  not  en- 
force; but  we  will  readily  admit,  that  vast  quan- 
tities of  bones  may  be  seen  near  Jafla, — nijy,  if 
itcCan  affond  our  adversary  any  gratification,  we 
wlLjBtete,  that  bones  may  be  met  with  to  the 
north,  to  the  south,  to  the  east,  to  the  WBSt  of 
Jaffa—to  every  point  of  the  compass ;  and,  hav- 
ing made^this  admission,. what  can  be  drawn  ^om 
it — that  there  was  a  massacre  of  five  thousand  men, 
by;  Napoleon,  near  Jafia? — Assuredly  not.  There 
is.  no  qmrter  of  the  globe  where  bones  are  so 
repeatedly  found,  as  in  every  part  of  Egypt;  and 
this  may  well  happen  in  a  country  which  is  scarcely 
ever,  wholly  free  from  the  plague^.  -  *^  Bones,'' 
says  Napoleon,  ^*  are  plentiful,  even  in  the  Desert^ 
where  they  are  made  use  of  for  fires  f.'^ 

*  In  Cairo,  during  1800,  it  is  supposed  that  40,000  people 
were  infected  with  the  plague.  In  Upper  Egypt,  60,000  of  the 
inhabitants  perished  in  the  course  of  the  same  season. — History 
of  the  BritM  ExpedUion  to  Efypi;  R.  T.  Wibon :  pp.  «44, 245. 

t  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Gourgaud);  vol.  2,  p.  226. 
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*<  The  booes  of  thousands,^'  writes  one  of  the 
ipicMb  »teHigeAt)obf>oEtogHi^  *<tr4v^fete/ '<<  yet 

.deKrftwd  alr/ivashed^'i^illyibl^'^  >''  /-•>.  t  Mm  t. 
''^»  Between '  the  Mhi^  6fr  Utko^  ttnd  «  ^Mt 
ieaUed  lAie  Cbrot«»«»0y^»V  I'^t^'tbc^^l^i^  eiMtely 
covered  wtth  hunmn  ^kuHs  atid  bofied';^t^ddg8 
wevevafciiig'the  sands  for' Inioian  ilesh  Atid«etf- 
^lonV^'  This  is  the  nnvsribd  appeanemce*  of 
-Sigyflt  yhvt  the4>ones  at  JafiW,^-^Aie  baM^tnati^leil 
i^ecfaaituil  Wdi^*~if  any  dne,  Aiisiati^fied'^i^ 
^divind'  ratises^  should-  urish  'for  partfcuter  tmbom 
iDftgarduig'the  siceletosls  a«  Jstffa^  he  can  h^  eteily 
tiiiroisfaod  <wtth  them.  We  wUl^  attow  that  thefe 
wds,  wfa^n  Archdeacon  Oariyie'  visiVed  Jaffa,  a 
spot  near  the  shore,  i^e,  «in  the  vesj  4iK>rderof  ^ 
sea,  where  hundneds  of^Tu^to,  rand;  for  dny  thMig 
that  we  know  to  dib  contrfatyi  Ohristiatis  as  well, 
slept  dieoleep  of  dMthv  'That  th^y^w^^  barely 
<k>fttreali\^h  th0!sand,  w^  Will  ^bo  aH6w,— oay, 
we  know'thatt  $ocbMiilies'4;he'l5U4ge  left  their  bo^ 
sonks  Mej  >  That  •  their  i^diains  were  thangied  we 
readily  citt)Oeii^,fori  *f  there  are  dogs'  at  the 
mootb  of  the  Nt)e,(we  sappose  there  imist  be 
^dog»  at^ffa;  •  and  if  the  dogs  of  one  place  tear 

.    *  Traveb  m  varioos  Countries  of  Eoropei  Asia^  and  Africa, 
E.  D.  Clarke,  LLD.;  vol.  1,  p.  269.       . 
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up  the  graili¥Jiiin.talt«^loft<foQdv)Wtidan  ctorilif 

of  mortality  whi<;||.v4tdMe9^i^iC!Bflyie  toifviweie 
9Wp^ledt).fifid|  Jniaekna9¥Jtdgifi|;thi8|'«re(lavow 
^9(il(e.ofitbtQg9<pmQi84ly^aafmerm|^^  tbM  (vhich 
tliq )  aichd«»<H)Q  ««»pDe$eQt3  v^*^ i  one  <  peidt,  oolj^ 
^4e^  t^iflf^r^; '  Th^.itfchdeBQoo  vepairsito  Egypt  with 
#»  dispo^iitiaa  to  b^lwwe  evjery  things  bad  ^fuiftffi 
'^pompante:  k^viBits'  J^Sbl^  .diBoaTe»<a  kfrnH-- 
glQiindr  pQimvec^ .that  the  dntenred/  are'  bmfc.rhdf 

tbaft  th« imiiQberof itbi^  dwd  attiouiit9 toi ii^OO, 

mAi  vif^^^^Mf^fHm  Mine  *paki  ikphu^tiM 

/th«[fi^lyjMngl9d/mth  the^lwt  by  order  of  Ko^ 

fwl^oa.t )  I  With ;  the  akieletons  befocie  fai«i,  and 

(he  flaib  afi  itwiiOr  aidepairted  aoul  ibstemi^  un- 

dw.  bia  noA^yib^  fiAda-no  diffieultj^  ia  oominit- 

jtjjpg.to.tbftP%«tQfi.h|3  albuiiiithe>qrii)des  oFNapo- 

Ji9pp^.  Air#tdi^,ii|Qt  na  ,mpeatii'frdai7Ake>ar6h« 

.4fP9A0  i-^we^AoMQt  ao  quickly  >penikit^oiiiiielv88 

fff  UBJiiev^:  the  iakUfi^  iOf  eiiefy.gpoait) b  and^  liaA  ithe 

.Yi^D^rabie  :trav^Uer:4t>wo  aoqiewhatx  laora :  upM . 

Jb|is.^fli:^rtian9^  and.i^pniewhat  U^  upon  tbia'cccdu- 

.Uty,.  be,  alao,  along  iwitb  many  like  b&ni»  woidd 

have  found  other  causes  for  the  spectacle  which 

the  shores  of  Egyp^  presente4. 

.  Jaffa  was  taken  by  storm,  and  after  a  desperate 
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allhougli  a  short  defence*  What  beeftme  of  the 
Turks  and  CbriBtians  wiio  perished  iiff  the  nsairit  ? 
Sir  R.  WiisoD  says  the  bones  to  which  he  refers 
cannot  be  the  bones  of  the  slain  at  the  si^e,  be- 
cause they  are  found  out  of  the  place ;  but  we  say, 
was  it  probable  that  the  hundreds,  or,  as  smne  ac^ 
counts  state,  the  thousands,  who  fell  in  the  town, 
should  be  buried  within  its  walls?  Is  not  a 
Turkish  residence  sufficiently  unwholesome  from* 
ite  filth  aod  stench,  without  being  suddenly  in- 
cttmbeied  with  4  or  5000  additional  corses  *  } 

The  Ff  eneh  army  before  Jaflb  was  extreosely 
sickly;  medicines  were  pafticnlarty  soaree,  and 
die  plague  was  raging:  from  six  to  fifteeq  men 
died  daily  of  that  malady  alone.  Does  Sir  R^ 
Wilson  suppose  that  they  were  carried  ialo 
the  city  for  interment,  or  that  they  were  left  to 
ret  wh^se  they  expired,  on  the  sands  ? 

It  was  not, howerer,  owing tothe JBvenoh hospi*> 
t^ls,  or  even  to  the  war,  'that  sepolekies  yawaed 
on  every  side.  During  1709  and  1800  the  ftague 
in  the  east  was  universal;  it  attacked  animals i as 
well  as  man ;  all  equally  felt  its  influence.     W^ 


*  A  Turkish  market-place  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  generate 
a  plague;  it  is  never  cleaned,  and  blood  flows  on  blood  until 
a  consistency  of  corruption  is  formed.— ^Ftbon*^  Expedtium  fo 
Egypt,  p.  4. 
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shall  produce  again  the  authority  atf  the  kite  Dr. 
Clarke;  for  •ne  whose  word  deserves  greater  at* 
tention  never  existed « 

"  There  is  not  a  part  of  Palestine  more  fertile 
than  the  plain  round  Rama ;  it  resembles  a  culti- 
vated garden :  but  cultivation  had  been  negw 
lected  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  on  account  of 
the  dreadful  plague  with  which  the  whole  countiy 
had  been  infiested.  Rama  is  about  thirty  miles 
from  Jerusalem ;  it  makes  a  considerable  figure  at 
a  distance,  but  we  found  nothing  within  the  place 
except  traces  of  devastation  and  death.  It  exhi- 
bited one  scene  of  ruin :  houses  fallen  or  deserted 
a[^)eared  on  every  side,  and,  instead  of  inhabit^ 
ants,  we  beheld  only  the  skeletons  or  putrifying 
carcasses  of  horses  and  camels ;  these  were  lying  itk 
aU  the  streets^  and  even  in  the  courts  and  chamw 
bersof  die  build jngs  belonging  to  the  place;  A 
plague,  or  ratheri9iMrrm^  during  the  prececBng 
year,  had  committed  such  ravages,  that  not  only 
met],  women,  and  children,  but  cattle  of  all  kitidsi 
and  every  thing  that  had  life,  beeame  its  victims; 
a  move  revolting  sight  can  hardly  be  imagined 
than  was  presented  during  all  the  rest  of  our  jour^ 
ney  to  Jaffa ;  the  road  was  entirely  strewed  with 
dead  bodies,  not  a  plantation  was  to  be  seen,  but 
traces  of  the  deadly  contagion  were  every  where 
>yisible.     Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  can 
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have  been  awtteof  the  state  of  suffisring  to  which 
the  entire  coast  of  Syria  was  exposed^/^ 

Here,  then,  we  presume,  are  amfrfe  reasoDa  for 
the  sudden  rise  of  cemeteries;  the  plague  was  in, 
was  around  Jaffa ;  all  that  walked  and  all  that  crept 
upon  the  face  of  the  land  felt  the  inOuence  of  the 
poison,  and  thousands — tens  of  thousands— «ank 
to  rise  no  more.  At  such  times,  people  are  not 
very  scrupulous  about  the  form  and  order  of  bu- 
rial; and  we  can  well  and  truly  credit,  with  Sir 
R,  Wilson,  with  Dr.  Wittmao,  with  the  Ardi- 
deacon  Cariyle,  that  bones  and  skeletons  and 
flesh  even  would,  in  1800  and  the  following  years, 
meet  the  eye  in  the  vallies  as  on  the  hills,  ia  the 
towns  as  on  the  shores,  of  unhappy  Egypt.  But 
what  can  that  prove, — ^that  Napoleon  had  been 
the  ext^minating  angel?  We  say  again,  impos- 
sible; We  will  bring  forward  authority — and 
better  than  that  of  the  Archdeacon  Cariyle, 
for  our's  shall  bear  a  name— to  prove  that  the 
very  carcasses  shown  to  him  were  strictly  ex- 
amined also  by  several  other  English  gentlemen^, 
•r-^leamed  members  of  universities,  in  company 
with  officers  of  his  Mf^esty's  navy;  and  that 
they   ascertained,    from    indubitable    autfa<Mrity^ 


*  Traveb  in  various  Countries  of  Europe*  Asia,  and  Africa; 
Ed  DU  Clarke.  L.  L.  D. :  vol.  1,  p.  633  and  following. 
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England,  '«4^ftolW^y^HWJ^Ht}>(»ihJ«)ib^HHIIg,i$f|, 


..,|i)iV,Qlmkei..(JL,)U,D,)r  Mr.  Crippfi  .<^94,;,:^r, 

^PJIP®  ^l^??.^ ^ifMWfv  *fi-  th-e  wuth,qf .  the,  tqwn, 
»frflff^%S9'JW»?i>RR^  <^  ffpr  patty,  .wbo;  ?v^e  gonq 
in,s^h,,9Jf .jpl^^, lyid  shjelte,  a.po.wprfql  and 
f)9at  o|^p^^^jj^(ei.8^^ll„^s^.f^olp,  dead  .bodies,  wl\|d)i 
w^,|](^,b^fflrp,f(^y>^f^nc^  njore.tlmn  pn<j^in  i^p- 
Ricfp<^jflg.%.to,wn,  csp^  qs  tp  Jrtewtabe  whp- 
th^vj:ft^tV?ijld,piypc6^.or  retpilP.j  at  this .c^qme,i\t 
X,,q|j^p(l  ^^9>  rqipajna  .of  JjpdJes^  in.  tjiq  530^, 
aja^  ..fv^aptj^in  C.ulverl]ip|i8^*  .Mpg,.  i»  dpMbt 
i{?b|^tl^j;.,th^  b.eloiigpd  t«v  hprpaii  bqcji^  pi;;  tq, 
thqse  of. cattle,  iswqved  ^,  pprt  pf  the  sand  with, 
bis  sword,  and  uncovered  part  of  a  band  and  arm. 
Upon  this,  calling  to  our  friends,  we  told  them 
what  we  had  Hiscoverecj,  andj  returning  to  the 
consul's  house,  asked  him  the  cause  of  the  re- 

E  E 
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volting  spectacle  w^  hdd  witnessed.  He  told  us 
that  these  were  the  relics  of  bodies  carried  thU 
ther  during  the  plague  for  interment,  but  that  the 
sea  frequently  removing  the  sand  which  covered 
them,  caused  them  to  be  thus  exposed;  and  he 
cautioned  us,  in  future,  against  walking  that  way, 
as  the  infection  might  possibly  be  retained  not 
only  by  those  bodies,  but  by  the  clothes  and 
other  things  there  deposited^,*' 

Our  readers,  we  flatter  ourselves,  will  now  do 
us  the  justice  to  own,  that  we  have  accounted  Ibr 
the  melancholy  symptoms  of  destruction,  which 
within,  without,  and  on  every  side,  encircled  Jaffa. 
One  further  topic,  however,  requires  investigation: 
Napoleon  has  been  taxed  with  a  great  crime — a 
crime  at  variance  with  all  probability-^ affirmed 
by  individuals  of  very  questionable  character- 
enforced  by  reference  to  an  evident  falsehood. 
The  crinie,  if  committed  at  all,  must  have  been 
committed  in  the  face  of  day.     We  are  told  that 
it  was  performed  within  sight  of  a  lai^e  town,  that 
town  being  choaked  at  the  time  with  enemies, 
out  of  Whose  ranks  proceeded  those  who  are  as- 
serted to  have  been  destroyed.   The  victims,  then, 
must  have  left  relatives  behind :    many  an  i^;ed 
father  must  have  lost  his  only  child ;    many  a 

*  Travels  io  various  Countries  of  Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa; 
£.  D.  Clarke,  LLD.:  vol.  2,  pp.  639  and  following. 
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cloating  mother,  her  darling  ion;  many  a  fond 
brother  have  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  partner 
of  his  youthful  days ;  mafay  an  affectionate  sister 
have  become  brotherless ;  many  an  innocent 
msiid  have  seen  her  fond  hopes  vanish.  The 
very  walls  of  Jaffa  must  have  cried  aloud  for  ven- 
geance,— ^the  very  stones  have  groaned  in  lamenta* 
tion.  Was  this  the  case  ?— No.  This  pre-eminent 
massacre,  this  murder  of  all  murders,  a&  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  New  Times  pleases  to  denominate  it, 
was  not  even  known  by  the  most  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  but  a  few  months  only  after  it  is  said 
to  have  happened.  Can  any  circumstance  exist 
more  capable  of  throwing  discredit  on  the  wholes 
story  ?  We  revert,-  and  always  with  renewed 
pleasure,  to  the  pages  of  that  intelligent  traveller. 
Dr.  Clariie.  This  amiable  and  truly  honest  man, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  th6 
presence  of  his  brother,  a  captain  in  the  royal 
liavy,  employed  in  the  British  expedition,  af- 
forded, followed  his  gallant  relative  to  the  shores 
of  Egypt.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  repiorts 
relating  to  Jaffa ;  and,  with  the  liberality  which 
became  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  he  deter- 
mined (as  the  occasion  offered  for  visiting  Syria), 
to  spare  no  pains  in  ascertaining  whether  the 
dark  rumours  abroad  were  founded  or  not  on  a 
E  £  S 
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sad  reality.  What  was  the  result?— but  we  will 
give  it  in  the  very  words  of  the  learned  doctor:— 
"  Jaffa  appeared  to  be  almost  in  as  forlorn  a 
state  as  Rama.  The  air  itself  was  still  infected 
with  the  smell  of  unbuiried  bodies.  We  went  to 
the  house  of  the  English  consul,  whose  grey 
hairs  had  not  exempted  him  from  French  extor- 
tion. He  had  just  ventured  to  hoist  again  the 
British  flag  upon  the  roof  of  his  dwelling ;  and 
he  told  us,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  it  was  the 
only  proof  of  welcome  he  could  offer  to  us,  as 
the  French  officers,  under  Buonaparte,  had  strip- 
ped him  of  every  thing  he  possessed.  However, 
iti  the  midst  of  all  his  complaints  against  the 
French,  not  a  single  syllable  ever  escaped  his 
lips,  respecting^^  the  enormities  supposed  to  be 
committed  by  means  of  Buonaparte's  orders  or 
connivance,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Jaffa.  As  there  are  so  many  living  witnesses  to 
attest  the  truth  of  this  representation,  and  the 
character  of  no  ordinary  individual  is  so  much 
implicated  in  its  result,  the  utmost  attention  was 
paid  by  us  to  every  particular  likely  to  illustrate 
the  fact,  and  for  this  especial  reason,  hetcmse  that 
xndwidmL  is  our  enemy.  At  the  time  we  were 
in  Jaffa,  so  soon  after  the  supposed  transactions 
are  said  to  have  occurred,  the  indignation  of  our 
consul,  and  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  against 
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the  French,  was  of  so  deep  a  nature,  that  there 
is  nothing  they  would  not  haye  said  to  vilify 
Buonaparte  or  his  officers;  but  this  accusation 
they  never  even  hinted*/' 


*  Some  years  after.  Captain  Wright,  now  no  more,  waited 
-upon  the  author,  at  lbbet8on*s  Hotel,  in  Vere  Street,  London, 
to  give  an  account  of  what  he  jocosely  termed  his  scepticism 
upon  the  subject,  when  the  following  particulars  were  related 
to  him,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  testimony  of  Captain  Cul- 
verhouse,  Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.  Loudon,  and  others  who  were  with 
US  in  Jaffa,  as  to  the  fact.  Captain  Wright  still  maintained 
the  charge,  and  the  author,  finding  the  testimony  afforded  by 
himself  and  his  friends  liable  to  give  offence,  reserved  all  he 
had  to  say  upon  the  subject  until  it  should  appear  in  its  pro- 
per place,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  his  travels,  always 
however  urging  the  same  statement,  when  applied  to  for  in- 
formation. A  few  months  after  Captain  Wright*s  visit.  Cap- 
tain Culverhouse,  who  had  been  employed  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  kingdom,  recruiting  for  the  navy,  came  to  London ;  and, 
meeting  the  author  in  public  company  at  table,  asked  him, 
with  a  smile,  what  he  thought  of  the  reports  circulated  con- 
cerning the  massacre,  &c.  &c.  at  Jaffa.  The  author  answered, 
by  saying,  that  it  had  long  been  his  intention  to  write  to  Cap* 
tain  Culverhouse  upon  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  very  grati« 
fying  to  him,  to  find  the  purport  6f  his  letter  so  satisfactorily 
anticipated.  Captain  Culverhouse  then,  before  the  whole 
company  present,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  industri- 
ous propagation  of  a  story,  whereof  the  inhabitants  of  Jaffa 
were  ignorant,  and  of  which  he  had  never  heard  a  syllable, 
until  his  arrival  in  England. '  The  author  knows  not  where 
this  story  originated,  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  to  the  testi- 
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We  shall  here  terminate  the  arguments  ou  our 
first  proposition :  the  reader  will  please  to  bear  in 
mind,  for  we  are  desirous  to  be  plainly  under- 
stood, that  we  have  not  declared,  nor  do  we  intend  to 
infer,  that  no  act  of  unusual  severity  was  practised 
on  the  capture  of  Jaffa.    Many  well-meaning  and 
sensible  people  may  feel  convinced  that  some  out- 
rage was  committed  by  the  French  on  their  taking 
possession  of  the  town,  and  we  are  ready  to  own 
that  much  may  be  advanced  in  support  of  this 
idea;  at  the  same  time,  we  contend  that  much 
may  also  be  urged  for  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
that  the  whole  affair  is  involved  in  such  improbabi- 
lities, in  such  evident  contradictions  and  gross 
mis-statements,  that  without  further  and   better 
evidence  than  what  has  hitherto  been  brought 
forward  to  establiab  the  feet,  no  twelve  impartial 
men,  if  placed  in  a  jury  box,  could  come  to  any 
other  decision  than  that  the  alleged  criminality 
must,  for  the  present,  be  considered  an  hUtarical 
doubt. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  divine  whether 
our  reasoning  may  have  any  influence  upon  the 
Editor  of  the  New  Times;  but,  let  what  will  be 


mony  he  thinks  it  now  a  duty  to  communicate.-— TVooeft  m 
varixnu  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  B.  D.  Clarke, 
LLD.:  vol.  2,  pp.  639  and  following. 
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his  oplnipn  of  our  sentiments  on  tbe  subject 
which  divicies  us,  he  capnot  deny,  since  he  is  the 
informant,  that  many  individuals,  and  himself 
amongst  the  number,  did  entertain  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  tbe  cbaiige  laid  to  Napo- 
leon for  his  conduct  whilst  in  Egypt,  up  to  the 
period  of  Mr,  O'Meara's  publication ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  only  difference  which  ought 
properly,  at  this  day,  to  exist  between  us,  con- 
sists in  the  view  of  the  question  which  we  sepa- 
rately are  inclined  to  take,  now  that  ^r.  O'Mes^ra 
has  giveq  his  book  to  the  world.  Tbe  Editor 
says, — "  We  doubted ;  but  Mr.  O'Meara  took  the 
pen,  and  our  doubts  vanished/'  We  say  that  we 
doubted  before,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ex-sur- 
geon's statements,  that  we  doubt  still;  for  we 
will  maintain  that  Mr.  O'Meara  has  given  no  de^ 
tail  which  was  not  already  known,  and  that  his 
authority,  be  it  good  or  bad,  is  worth  no  more 
than  that  of  those  writers  who  preceded  him; 
consequently,  that  the  point  at  issue  rests  pre- 
cisely where  it  was.  Much  has  been  written,  of 
late  years,  respecting  the  transactions  of  Napo- 
leon's astonishing  career;  and  the  many  anec- 
dotes, maxims,  and  sayings,  as  they  have  been 
guaranteed  to  us  by  the  various  authors,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  nearly  all  passed  under  the  eye 
of  him  whom  they  so  materially  affected ;  but 
he  wholly  disowned  them,  and,  with  his  dyings 
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breath,  proclaimed,  that  the  motives  imputed  tohtm 
by  strangers,  never  formed  the  guide  of  his  actions*. 
If,  then,  we  are  to  believe  Napoleon  at  a  momeDt 
when  few  men,  whatever  may  have*  been  the  de- 
lusions of  their  past  lives,  venture  to  advance  a  false- 
hok>d,  what  are  we  to  conclude  of  the  "  Voice  from 
St.  Helena,"  but  that  it,  no  more  than  any 
other  book  which  has  pretended  to  eoligfateii 
us,  can  be  received  as.  conveying  the  genuine 
avowals  and  opinions  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
France  f? 

Our  observations  having  so  materially  ex* 
tended,  we  will  conclude  by  recapitulating  the 
substance  of  our  latter  pages. 

That,  out  of  the  ten  persons  who  assert  that 
Napoleon  caused  a  lai^e  body  of  Turks  to  be  ex- 
terminated at  Jaffa,  one  onhf  declares  that  he  par- 
tially saw  what  he  relates. 

That,  of  these  ten  persons,  four  do  not  give  any 
authority  for  the  truth  of  their  reports;    three 


*  Vide  Testament  of  Napoleon;  Prerogative  Office,  Do&> 
tors*  Commons. 

t  In  our  present  work  we  have,  on  a  few  occasions,  copied 
from  the  pages  of  Mr.  O'Meara;  but,  in  doing  so^  we  have, 
with  a  trifling  eiception,  advanced  only  such  matters  from  his 
book  as  admit  of  an  immediate  contradiction  if  not  accordant 
with  the  precise  case :  it  is  but  fair  to  make  this  statement,  al- 
though we,  in  no  shape,  wish  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  late 
naval  surgeon.  • 
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pretend  that  they  bad  their  details  from  Napo- 
leon; two  are  anonymous  writers;  and  one 
only  speaks,  as  he  says,  from  bis  own  knowledge. 
That  the  fact,  contained  in  the  account  ren- 
dered by  the  th^  individuals  who  assert  that 
they  had  it  from  Napoleon,  had  previously  been 
twice  contradicted;  once  by  Napoleon  himself, 
and  once  by  bis  orders,  through  the  channel  of 
the  French  ambassador,  at  the  court  of  St. 
James; 

That  the  first  person  to  publish  any  charge 
derogatory  to  Napoleon'a  character,  has  since  re- 
tracted his  accusation. 

That  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  garri* 
son  of  El-Arish,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  at  Jaf^ 
fa,  by. order  of  Napoleon,  proceeded  at  all  to  Jafia. 
That  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether,  if  this 
garrison  did  march  towards  Jafia,  it  entered  the 
walls  of  that  town. 

That  the  particulars  of  the  execution,  delivered 
by  the  various  writers  mentioned  by  us^  difier, 
as  to  the  cause  which  occasioned  it ; 
as  to  the  description  of  the  individuals  who 

suffered ; 
as  to  the  time  at  which  they  perished ; 
as  to  the  place  at  which  they  fell ;  and, 
as  to  their  number. 
That  t^e  fort,  whose  garrison  is  said  to  have 
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been  aonihilated,  could  not  have  contained  the 
number  of  men  specified. 

That  the  relations  of  different  travellers,  and 
especially  of  Archdeacon  Carlyle,  r^pecting  the 
appearance  of  skeleton^  and  putrifying  bodies 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jaffa,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  from  natural  causes. 

That  the  most  respectable  autboritiep  at  Jaffa, 
when  addressed  by  a  celebrated  English  traveller 
on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  which  the  French 
held  there,  vvere  wholly  silent  respecting  the  de« 
struction  of  any  large  nupfiber  of  natives ; — and, 
lastly. 

That  the  publications  with  which,  of  late  years, 
the  press  has  so  fruitfully  teemed,  concerning 
Napoleon,  have,.one  and  all,  been  denied  by  hino 
to  contain  either  his  sentiments,  or  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  actions  of  his  life. 


Our  second  proposition  is, 

That,  if  any  execution  on  a  body  of  Turks 
flid  take  pl^^e  at  Jaffa,  it  was  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  war,  and  imperiously  called  for  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  French  army. 

Napoleon  has  been  tayed  with  haying  caused 
the  death  of  several  hundred  Turkish  prisoners 
at  Jaff^.     We  neither  affirrn  nor  cjeny  our  con- 
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viction  of  the  correctness  of  the  acGinatioto  ;  but 
we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  from  the  evidence 
which  at  present  ^ists  on  the  subject,  that  the  truth 
of  the  charge  still  lies  hidden  in  obscurity,  and,  con* 
sequently,  that  it  must  continue  to  be  considered^an 
historical  doubt,  until  further  and  more  ample  in- 
formation is  produced,  to  set  the  question  finally 
at  rest.  The  uncertainty,  hawever,  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  on  a  point  that  we  should  wiU 
lingly  see  stripped  of  every  perplexity,  need  not 
prevent  us  from  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  those  motives  which  must  have  swayed  the 
mind,  and  guided  the  conduct,  of  the  French  ge- 
neral, during  the  novel  warfare  in  which  he 
was  engaged  in  Egypt.  To  us  the  consideration 
of  this  head  appears  of  far  superior  importance 
to  the  dry  fact,  of  whether  Napoleon  did  or  did 
not  act  as  he  is  said  to  have  acted  in  Syria.  We 
may  be  censured  for  the  opinion,— but  the  reputa- 
tion of  one  man,  let  him  be  ever  so  elevated  in 
rank,  strikes  our  mind  as  of  little  importance. 
The  life  of  a  single  individual,— -the  lives  of  a 
few  hundred,  nay,  of  a  few  thousand  Christians 
or  Turks,  seem  to  us  abo  comparatively  but  of 
trifling  moment,  in  the  great  progress  of  woridJy 
affairs.  Millions  of  men  have  been  cut  off  by  the 
sword  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  yet  the  sun 
has  risen,  the  sun  has  set^  and  the  bunk  of  busy 
existence  has  not  the  less  been  heard.    It  is  not. 
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then,  the  individual,  or  any  body  of  individuals, 
to  whom  we  with  so  much  interest  look,  as  to 
the  precedent  which  tbetreatmeat  or  the  fate  at 
one  or  both  may  tend  to  establish:   this  is  what 
mainly  interests  us,  for  it  concerns  myriads  of 
human  beings  yet  unborn :  this  is  what  lies  near- 
est to  our  heart,  for  we  kiiow  that  the  progress 
of  truth  must  be  the  progress  of  virtue:  and,  al* 
though  thousands  may  suffer  in  the  interim,  yet, 
that  the  oqrinipotency  pf  good  will  finally  prevail 
over  the  universality  of  evil,  and  that  man  will  at 
last  be  made  conscious  that. his  interest  cannot 
better  prosper,  than  by  doing  unto  others  as  be 
would  be  done  by. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  con^mence  our  remarks^ 
by  endeavouring  to  undo  what  the  Editor  of  the 
New  Times  has  imposed  upon  his  ingenuity  the 
trouble  of  doing;   to  present  the  reader  with  an 
unbiassed  instead  of  a  biassed  judgment.  Our  prin- 
ciples  are,  we  know,  our  own,  and  we  are  account- 
able for  them  to  noneof  mortal  stamp ;  but  such  as 
they  are,  we  stiil  wish  them  not  to  be  misinter- 
preted ;  and  they  stand  the  better  chance  of  being 
understood,  by  being  viewed  in  their  practical 
application.    The  Editor  of  the  New  Times  ap. 
pears,  in  our  sight,  to  have  had,  in  M  his  length- 
cned  columns,  but  one  grand  object  in  view,  that 
of  proving  the  late  Emperor  a  monster;    and, 
without  much  troubling  himself  about  right  or 
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^irong,  he  has  iipplied  every  resource  of  tiis  acute 
tioderstanding,  to  establish  this  cherished  idea. 
The    Editor    has    combined     Mr.    O'Meara's 
statements  with  his  own;   he  has  chosen  from 
the  former  all  that  could  avail  him,  and  then  has 
drawn  deductions  which  certainly,  on  the  face  of 
them,  appear  abundantly  evident,  although  they 
are,  in  reality,  unwarranted  by  facts.     Can  any 
person,  above  the  comprehension  of  a  dolt,  come 
to  any  other  belief,  on  reading  the  comments 
of  the  Editor  concerning  Mn  O'Meara's  asser- 
tion, than  that  Napoleon,  for  no  ostensible  pur- 
pose, chose  to  order  out  some  ten  or  twelve  hun- 
dred men  to  be  shot ;  that,  for  the  mere  whim  of 
the  moment,  the  pastime  of  the  hour,  it  pleased 
him  to  close  the  mortal  career  of  several  hundred 
of  his  fellow  creatures ;   and  this  is  laid  before 
us  as  the  confession  of  Napoleon  himself,  on 
which   there   is    left    to  the    public   no  other 
course  to  pursue,  than,  in  conimon  accord,  to 
join  in  execration  of  the  damnable  proceeding. 
We  do  assert  that  this,  on  perusing  the  Editor's 
story,  would  be  the  universal  credence ;  and  yet, 
whatever  in  reality  was  done  at  Jaffa,  any  thing 
or  nothing,  the  conclusion,  as  resulting  from  Mr. 
O'Meara's  history,  through  the  channel  of  the 
Editor,  would   be  directly  opposed  to  the  fact. 
If  Napoleon  caused  the  death  of  ISOO  Turks  at 
Jaffa,  it  does  not  thereby  follow  that  he  commit- 
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t€$d  a  cotd«blooded- murder,  or  that  he  was  guilty 
of  murder  at  all.     When  Dr.  RichardsoD^  who 
accompanied  Capt.  Franklin  in  bia  land  expedi^ 
tion  towards  the  Polar  Sea,  cooUy  and  deliberatidijr 
walked  up  to  one  of  bis  party,  and  shot  hirii 
dead,  it  did  not  follow  that  be  had  become  ao 
assassin;  yet  if  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times  had 
had  to  render  an  account  of  this  melancholy  cir- 
cumstance, and  had  given  the  naked  &ct  of  the 
decease  of  one  party,  in  the  same  way  that  he 
has  portrayed  what,  it  is  said,  happened  at  Jafia, 
it  would  appear,  that  one  of  the  mo^t  miid  and 
humane  of  men  had,  unjustifiably,  dipped  his 
hands  in  blood,  although  the  diredt  contrary  is 
the  undoubted  truth*   The  circumstances  of  every 
case  determine  its  character.  Dr.  Richavdson  was 
called  upon,  in  justice,  in  mercy,  in  prudence,  to 
destroy  one  of  his  guides;  and  be  went  through 
the  task  as  became  a  Christian  and  an  accounta- 
ble agent^*    Napoleon  may.  have  been  compelled 

*  Dr.  RicbardsoDt  with  Lieut.  Hood,  R.  N.,  had  been  left 
behind,  with  some  others  of  a  weak  and  worn-down  detach- 
ment, by  Captain  Franklin,  on  his  return  to  Fort  Enterprise. 
Michel,  an  Iroquois,  one  of  them,  having  had  some  disagree- 
ment with  Mr.  Hood,  who  was  in  the  last  stage  of  disease  and 
debility,  took  up  a  gon,  knd  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 
The  murder  was  not  witnessed  by  any  one;  but,  from  attend^ 
ing  circumstances,  there  could  be  no  doubt  by  whom  it  was 
committed.  From  the  time  of  its  perpetration,  Michel  would 
never  suffer  the  two  who  now  alone  remained  of  the  party,  to 
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to  exert  his  authority  in  a  way  ^uaiiy  or  more 
painful  at  Jafia,  and  it  is  the  judgment  evinced 
in  the  performance  of  the  duty  which  fell  to  him, 
that  must  determine  whether  praise  or  blame  is 

be  together  for  a  moment :  he  was  constantly  asking  if  they 
suspected  him :  sometimes  he  made  use  of  threatening  lan- 
guage; at  other  times,  muttering  to  himself,  and  throwing 
out  obscure  hints  of  freeing  himself  from  all  restraint.  In 
short,  as  thejr  proceeded  on  their  dismal  journey,  to  join  their 
companioos  at  Fort  Enterprise,  his  conduct  became  so  violent 
and  outrageous,  as  to  convince  Doctor  Ricfalirdsoa  that  he 
would  attempt  further  mischief  the  first  opportunity  that  of- 
fered. His  strength  was  considerable ;  and,  besides,  he  was 
well  armed.  On  coming  to  a  rock,  be,  for  the  first  time,  left 
the  party,  saying  he  would  stop  to  gather  some  tripe  de  r^HAe, 
aad  desired  them  to  go  on*  Hepburn,  an  English  seaman, 
and  the  companion  of  Dr.  Richardson,  took  this  opportutiityv 
to  mention  certain  circumstances,  which  satisfied  him  that 
there  was  no  safety  for  them  but  in  MicheFs  death ;  and  he 
(Hepburn)  offered  to  be  the  instrument  of  it.  **  I  determined^ 
however,"  says  the  doctor,  **  as  I  was  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  such  a  dreadful  act,  to  take  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility  upon  myself;  and,  immediately  updn  the  Iio* 
quois  coming  up,  I  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  shooting  him 
through  the  head  with  a  pistol.  Had  my  owi^  life,  aIone,V 
he  continues,  **  been  threatened,  I  would  not  have  purchased 
it  by  such  a  measure ;  but  I  considered  myself  as  entrusted, 
also,  with  the  protection  of  Hepburn,  a  man  who,  by  his  hu- 
mane attentions  and  devotedness,  had  so  endeared  himself  to 
me,  that  I  felt  more  anxiety  for  his  safety  than  for  my  own. 
— Fide  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea^ 
m  the  Years  1819,  20,  21,  22;  John  Franklin,  Captain,  R.N. 
F.  R.  S.:  vol.  2,  p.  338. 
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attributable.  Had  the  Edilor  recorded  the  act 
performed  by  Napoleon  at  Jaffa  (as  stated  by 
Mr.  O'Meara),  with  the  reasoning  which  is  fur* 
ther  stated,  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  to  have  ac- 
conipanied  it,  and  then,  on  a  review  of  both  ooe 
and  the  other,  have  drawn  his  own  conclusion  of 
Napoleon's  conduct,  we  should  have  raised  no 
objection  to  the  proceeding,  because  every  per- 
son  has  an  equal  right  to  his  opinion;  but,  to 
give  one  half  of  the  case  only, — to  separate,  as 
the  Editor  has  done,  the  act  said  to  have  been 
committed  by  Napoleon,  from  the  causes  which 
are  also  said  to  have  produced  it,  and  then,  from 
the  act  alone,  proclaim  an  unqualified  condem« 
nation,  is  decidedly  illogical,  and  cruelly  unjust ; 
and  we  are  confident  that  there  is  not  one  of  our 
readers,  whatever  maybe  his  feeling  concern- 
ing the  late  Emperor,  who  will  not  agree  with  us 
in  this  decision. 

The  rule  by  which  we  shall  judge  the  conduct 
of  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  is  that  by  which  we  judge 
every  man,  high  or  low,  prince  or  peasant.  We 
have  already  stated  it: — *^  The  character  of  an 
action  is  governed  by  circumstances.^'  If  Napo* 
leon  caused  KXJO  men,  or  one  man,  to  be  shot 
unnecessarily,  he  dealt  in  murder:  if,  on  the 
contrary,  there  were  a  necessity  for  what  he  did, 
then  we  conceive  that  no  murder  was  conunitted. 
The  law  of  the  case  is  very  simple:  it  is  that  of 
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self-preservation— the   firet    artd    the    strongest 
of  nature,  the  law  which  sways  individuals  as 
wdl  as  coimnufiities,  on  which  are  built  the  sta- 
tutes of  civilised  states,  and  the  customs  of  bar- 
hariaos.      The  Editor  of  the  New  Times  has 
chosen  to  take  Mr.  O'Meara's  account  of  the 
transactions  at  JaflFa  for  the  faithful  one.     It  is, 
powibly,  correct,  although  we  liave  proved,  it  ap- 
pears to  tis,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  ex-sur- 
geon's statements  admits  of  reasonable  doubt; 
doubtful  statements,  however,  we  know,  may  or 
may  not  be  true:  the  uncertainty  of  course  admits 
of  this  solution.     Assuming,  therefore,  the  result 
most  unfiivourable  to  Napoleon,  in  what  predica- 
ment should  we  place  the  question  ?   Mr.  O'Meara 
tells  us  that  Napoleon  summoned  the  town  of 
Jaffa  to  surrender,  and,  for  sole  reply,  saw  his 
messenger's  head  roll  over  the  battlements ;  that 
he  instantly  assaulted  and  captured  the  fortress; 
and  that,  when  it  had  fallen  into  his  power,  a 
number  of  Turks,  who  at  El-Arish  had  sworn 
by  their  holy  prophet  not  to  serve  more  against 
the  French  until  regularly  exchanged,  were  dis- 
covered amongst  the  garrison;  upon  which,  their 
treachery  being   manifest,  he  ordered   them  to 
be  selected,  and  shot.     This  is  the  sum  total  of 
Mr.  O'Meara's  details,  and  the  answer  to  the 
whole  requires  but  short  consideration:   if  the 
case  were  as  is  here  represented,  and  if  Napo- 
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leon  acted  as  is  here  described,  he  bad  a  perfect 
right  so  to  do,  and  his  right  was  derived  from 
that  law  to  which  the  Editor  never  fails  to  appeal — 
the  law  of  nations.  "  There  is  one  case  in  which  we 
may  refuse  to  spare  tjie  life  of  an  enemy  who  sur- 
renders: it  is  when  that  enemy  .has  been  guilty  of 
some  enormous  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
particularly  when  he  has  violated  the  laws  of  war. 
This  refusal  of  quarter  is  no  natural  consequence 
of  the  war,  but  a  punishmept  for  bis  crimes,  a 
punishment  which  the  injured  party  has  a  right 
to  inflict.     When  we  are  at  w^r  with  a  savage 
nation,  who  observe  .no  rul0s,  and  never  give 
quarter^  we  may  punish  them  in  the  persons  of 
any  of  their  people  whom  we  t^e  of  the  guilty, 
and  endeavour,  by  this.  rjgojQus  prooeediDg*  to 
force.them  to  respect  the J$i^s  .of  humanity :  thus 
Corinth  was  utterly  destroy^  for  having  violated 
the  laws  of  natipnp^.  ip  t^ie  person  of  jtbe  Roman 
anibasi^ofs*.''   We  MieveAv^  have  no  pccaaion 
to  offer  another  syllable  in .  reply , to  the  logic  of 
the  Editor  of  the.  New  Times ;.  £6c  the  general 
who  regulates  bis  conduct  by  the  law  of  ni^oos 
neither  is,  nor  can  be  called,  ^  murderer.     He 
may  \}e  unfeeling,  he  may  be  cniel,  he  may  ide« 
serve  every  epithet,  save  one,  that  his  eoemieB 
may. choose  to  bestow  upon  him ;  but  he  cannot 

*  VattisU  b.  3,  c.  8,  p.  348. 
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be  denominated  an  assassin.  W^  shall  no^,  how- 
ever, rest,  our  pc^itipn  here,  .^e  have  sajd,  th^t, 
if  any  signal  severity  werp  carried  jnto  effect, 
ou  the.capture  of  Jaffa,  .it  wa^  called  for  f)y  the 
situation  of  the  French  arnjy,  and  justified  on 
the iground. of  self-defence. ,  Napoleon  has  been 
chaiged  with  having  put  tp  death,  ajpng  with  the 
garrisoa.of  El-Arish,!m^qy  individuals  who  had 
not:,  previously  to  the  suirender,  of  Jaffa,  opposed 
bim.  If  the  destruction. of  the  soldiers  of  ^)- 
Arish  be. doubtful,  the  annihilation  pf  any  p^rt 
o£  the  garrison  of  Jaff9:must  be  sfill  more  dubi- 
ous ;  but  we  say  of.  the  one  history  what  yve,  say 
of  tbe.otber,-r**it  i^aybe  tr,ue;  and,  since  our  ob- 
ject now  is  to  djsjcu^s  .principles  as  weU  as  ascer^ 
tain  facts,  were  iwe  to  9II0W  the  grayer  accusation 
to  be  correct,  what  would,  ^pcording  to  the  Edi- 
tor  of  the  New,  Times,  be  the  consequepce, — th^t 
Napoleon  was  a  mur^ierpr?  We  deny  tlfe  infe- 
Muce.  Case9.  may  arise  .^bcre  it  becqm^  absp- 
iutely  nec»s«ary  for  a  ppmmander  utterly  to  de- 
stroy .those  against  jwhpm  be. con^bats:  were  we 
a  soldier,  we  should  px^y  God  nevef  to  throw  u?  is 
4hi8»  hard  predicament ;  but,  if  we  ever  did  fine]  our- 
selves so  involved,  we  WQuld  not  flinch  from  oi^r 
4kity.  We  have  before  observed,  that  war  is  by 
jio  means  a  djrawii^-rpom  amusement ;  and  that 
lie  who  has  not  fiteekd  his  mind  to  any  and  every 
scene  of  blood,  bad  better  cultivate  the  arts  of 
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peace,  than  seek  for  laurels  on  the  tented  field. 
The  situation  of  the  French,  and  of  hina  who 
commanded  them,  in  the  East,  was  singular,  and 
whoever  wishes  to  form  a  fair  opinion  of  the 
steps  which  Napoleon  may  have  adopted  there, 
must  first  well  reflect  on  the  position  in  which 
he  stood.  Napoleon  quitted  the  port  of  Toulon 
with  about  35,000  rank  and  file,  of  whom  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  remained  at  Malta* 
Allowing  some  deduction  for  sickness,  and  some 
further  for  casualties  which  occuijed,  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops,  there  set  foot  on  shore  about 
30,000  effective  men ;  and,  with  this  diminutive 
for^e,  was  Napoleon  sent  to  conquer  a  country 
upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  in  length  and  seve- 
ral hundred  in  breadth,  and  defended  by  a  popii* 
lation  approaching  to  five  millions ;  a  country  as 
insalubrious  as  any  in  the  world,  which  is  ne- 
ver, in  fact,  wholly  free  from  pest  and  fiimine ; 
and  inhabited  by  a  race  the  most  ferocious  of 
all  God's  creation.  Alexandria  was  destined 
to  experience  the  first  attack ;  and  here  it  was 
found,  to  quote  the  expression  of  M.  Louis 
Buonaparte,  that  "  the  Turks  had  no  idea  of  chil- 
dren's play,  but  either  killed,  or  were  killed.'^ 
The  city  was  scarcely  taken,  before  Napoleon  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
republican  fleet  by  the  English,  who  speedily  co- 
vered the  Mediterranean  with  their  ships,  and 
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prevented  all  hopes  of  future  succour  and  assist- 
ance from  France  to  the  invading  army.  Napo- 
leon was  now  left  to  his  owa  resources, — to  be 
inactive  was  evident  ruin.  It  was  necessary  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  foes  that,  if  his 
numbers  Were  small,  the  intelligence  which  di- 
rected them  could  in  no  shape  be  despised.  He 
marched  forward,  consequently;  and  such  was 
the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  the  success 
which  invariably  attended  them,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  master  of  and  occupied  Damietta, 
with  other  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
Grand  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt;  the 
principal  cities  of  Upper  Egypt;  with  Suez  and 
Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  French  flag 
waved,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  five  hundred 
miles  south,  and  four  hundred  miles  north-west, 
of  Alexandria;  but  such  an  extended  line  of  ope- 
rations, although  necessary,  we  presume,  in  one 
view,  naturally  entailed  its  disadvantages  in  ano- 
ther. An  insurrection  broke  forth  at  Cairo,  and 
was  not  subdued  without  much  bloodshed.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Turkish  military  were  by  no 
means  idle;  and  the  operations  naturally  a» 
sumed  a  degree  of  savage  barbarity,  rendered  ten- 
fold greater  by  despair,  on  the  one  side,  •and  uii» 
quenchable  hatred  on  the  other.  To  be  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks  was  far  worse  than  to  meet 
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With  instant  death ;  far  capture  prolonged,  bat  for 
A  short  while,  ai)  exidtiehce  which  was  made  to  uo* 
dergb  indignities  that  may  be  guessed  at,  but  can- 
not, in  dec'encjr,  bb  natUlsd.  The  sacred  war,  or, 
itl  other  words,  the  war  of  assassination,  was  pro- 
claitafed  il6ud ;  and  WOe  untd  the  Christian  who 
Was  found  alone.  Nor  Wiis  the  hostility  of  maa 
against  ihiri  more  Uricfeasingly  proisecutied,  than 
was  the  ralour  shown  by  the  infidels  on  the  day 
of  battle.  At  Sedinan  ^ey  Vushed  on  the  divi- 
$ibi)s  oil[k)Sed  t6  them  Virith  a  mge  like  that  of  mad- 
liess:  theli- cinieters  even  cut  through  mtisket^bar- 
t^\s.  When  the  Hordes  shrunk  from  the  bayonet, 
they  tliVhed  theib  heads,  backed  theih,  and  tried 
tb  opfen  tife  ranks  by  their  kicks.  They  tbre^ 
their  fire  airms,  'e\reh,  at  thi  trench,  when  they 
cbuM  do  longer  reafeh  theW  Irt  any  ttthfer  matt- 
ner ;  Arid  they  SVhd  Were  demounted  drept  atong 
the  ground,  ahU  cut  at  thteir  antagonists'  \eg». 
For  a  while,  the  French  Were  in  cbnsternatron  : 
Desaix,  who  coh^liianddd  thtem,  sear(?ety  knew 
whether  to  advance  or  retreat ;  the  interest  of  the 
ArajOrily  deriianded  riithet^  one  or  thte  other;  the 
intei'est  tof  the  Wotended  accoi^ed  Wrth  neMvel*. 
How  cniel  a  position  for  dne  whose  hesrtt  Wilis 
ftUhi^n  1  besaik  stood  ibr  a  mottient  in  dread)[\il 
hesitation.  At  last  the  Word  was  ^ivefn ;  the  Itete 
moved  forward ^  artd  all  who  were  disabled  wei^ 
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abdndoned  to  the  daggers  of  the  foe*.  A 
degree  of  zeal  was  generally  excited  against 
the  French,  greater  than  had  been  manifested  or 
felt  at  aay  time  since  the  Crusades.  Volunteers 
eame  over  to  Mumd»  who  wore  the  green  turbati; 
the  mark  Of  the  descent  which  they  claimed  iibtn 
the  prophet.  Their  arms  were,  three  javelins,  a 
pike,  a  di^pger,  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  carbine. 
M«  Denon,  tells  us,  that  he  saw  one  of  them 
strike  at  two  of  the  French,  and  wound  them 
both,  while  they  were  holding  him  nailed  agiaihgt 
a  wall  with  their  bayonets.  These  volunteers 
had  got  possession  of  a  flotilla,  which  was  bring* 
ing  stores  up  the  Nile.  They  put  to  death  all 
the  French  on  board,  erected  a  batterv  with  the 
gums  which  they  had  taken,   and  thus  'bdm*' 

*  Murad  Bey  commanded  tlie  Turks  in  this  engagement: 
the  evening  beforehand  he  entertained  his  labble  with  a 
mock  action,  in  which,  that  the  spectacle  mi^ht  not  want  t^e 
effect  of  real  soffermg,  he  butchered  some  Frenchmen  whoii 
he  had  in  his  power.  On  a  previous  occasion,  Denano,  one 
of  Napoleon*s  staff,  had  been  taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  spared 
from  instant  deaths  because  they  imagined,  from  his  epau- 
lettes, that  he  was  a  "person  of  great  importance.  Napoleon, 
aftnons  to  sav^  if  p^toible,  the  young  officev,  sent  a  sum  of 
aioo^,  in  the  hope  it  might  b^  acc^ted  as  a  laosom,  when* 
a  dispute  arising  on  the  soore  of  each  man^  share,  their 
Sheik,  to  terminate  at  once  the  difficulty,  drew  forth  a  pistol^ 
and  blew  out  the  prisoner's  brains.-^Fui0  Trai^tU  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt;  Vivant  Denon:  vol.  1,  p.  337, — also,  Tke 
Meemtikt  of  M.  Mioi. 
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ETianded  the  uavigation  ot  th^  river.  .  With  tlie 
aiDmuiiition  obtained  ihey  re^t^cl  a  fornoidable 
attack  made  on  their  mud  fortress :  at  last  tbe 
village  in  which  it  stood  wa»  set  on  fif)e»  and, 
though  it  was  separated  from  the  kouaee,  Ike 
walls  became  heated  like  an  oven,  afid  the  be- 
ai^ed  suffered  the  most  intolerable  paina  of  heat 
and  thirst:  one  of  their  magazines  blew  up,,  aad 
the  flamea  then  egc^e^ded  in  every  diredioo. 
They  were  without  water;  but  they  were  seeo 
extinguisfa>Qg  the  ftre  with  their  feet  and  hands, 
and  even  rolling  upqn  it,  in  hopes  of  smothering 
it  with  their  bodie^^  'V  Black  and  naked/*  says 
Denon,  *'  we .peuc^iyed  tbeip  running  throi^h 
the  flames,  and  resembling  so  many,  devils  in 
hell."  During  the  tremendous  acene^  there  were 
intervals  of  tranquillity,  and  then  a  solitary  vcmos 
was  beard ;  it  was  that  of  tbeir  Sheik,  who  was 
wholly  employed  in  prayer,  and  in  exhorting 
them  to  iight  for  their  faith ;  and  these  MaboiB* 
medans,  amid  their  torments,  answened  htm  with 
hymns  and  shouts,  and  then  rushed  put  against 
their  enemy:  about  thirty  cut  their  viray  througk. 
During  the  night,  the  French  kept  jjp  two  htaoh 
ing  iires  against  the  walls,  as  a  safer  expedient 
than  storming  them;  and  in  the  morning  they 
entered,  and  put  to  the  sword  those  who,  notwith- 
standing they  were  half  roasted,  still  offered  re- 
sistance.     The  success  cost  Gent^ral  Belliard, 
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who  commanded  a  great  many  men,  near  a  .se- 
venth of  his  whole  number;  and  it  reduced  the 
Fi^iich  to  their  last  box  of  cartridges.  Had  the 
iOircuttistanGe  been  known;  this  divi$ion  of  the 
Gallic  army  would  never  nnore  have  beheld  the 
country  of  t^ieir  birth. 

In  this  way  the  demon  of  evil  dealt  misery  far 
and  wide;  one  horror  followed  fast  upon, another, 
and  could  only  be  equalled  in4>arbar]ty  by  its  suc- 
cessor. The  French  had  fully  caught  the  contagi- 
ous ferocity.  To  describe  all  the  wanton  acts 
which  in  turn  disgraced  the  two  armies,  would  be 
to  prove  anew  what,  unhappily,  is  but  too  well 
established, — ^tbiit  man,  when  bent  on  mischief^ 
18  the  most  unreleating  and  demoniacal  of  created 
beings*  After  the  aubmission  of  Upper  Egypt 
was  secured,  Napoleon  determined  on  marcb- 
iog  into  Syria ;  and  it  was  in  this  country  that 
the  event)  it  is  said,  happened,  which  forms 
move  especially  the  subject  for  our  present  coiisi- 
dtoition.  On  the  17th  February  the  army  was 
hehse  El-Arish.  During  the  march  from  Sale- 
hidi,  the  soldiers  had  sufiered  much,  and  were 
in  a  state  of  mind  which  the  slightest  opposition 
would  have  made  mutinous.  The  civil  part  of 
the  ex{>edition,  being  on  horse,  did  not  venture 
to  approach  the  columns;  for  the  men  murmured 
if  they  saw  any  persons  afflicted  less  than  them- 
selves.    They  seized  the  water-skins  from  the 
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generals'  camels,  and  it  would  have  been  not  less 
dangerous  than  useless  to  have  attempted  to  re> 
strain   them.       After  a  brisk  attack,  in  which 
miAny  perished,  El-Arish  agreed  to  a  capitulatiotH 
by  which  the  garrison  solemnly  bound  themselves 
to  return  to  Bagdat  by  the  Desert,  and. not  to 
serve  again^  especially  under  Djezsa,  the  Pacha 
of  Acre.     The  army,  which  only  amounted  to 
about  10,000  men,  now  (itoceeded.      Kleber's 
division  led  the  way,  and,  having  made  a-forced 
inarch  of  near  thirty  miles^  fou^  itself,  from  the 
treachery  of  a  ^uide,  upiMi^  shifting^  sands^  onlf 
six  miles  from  the  Up6i  Wh^ce  ir  h^ad  set  off. 
On  th^  4th  of  March,  J^ffik  was  invested^   When 
every  preparation  had  been  nMuJb  for  an  assault, 
the  Turkish  commands  was  sutnmoned  to  «ur<»> 
render.     We  hav^e  already  slotted,  .4hat  tbc  sole 
reply  wa^  the  «ight  of  the  inessengdP^  faesdv  and 
hfs  peiMn  horHbly  mtttilat^,  thrdwn-ovar  Dhte 
city  wJEills.      The  soldiery   bebanib  inlanated; 
they  demanded  to  be  led  16  avenge  their  Oom^ 
rade :     he   who   dared   to  refuse   theii   woidd 
not  long  bav^  4!>een  their  'genemK     The  iattsck 
comttienced;   and,  after  a  dreadfulicanii^,  in 
which  a^»ailants  and  assailed  mutwaUy  sufiered^ 
the  French  Were  triumpbantt*     A  large  body  of 
^risonet^  was  one  of  the  vesults  ^'^lle  questiM 
must  immfediatjiely  bave  arisen  as  to  the  mode  of 
Aeir  disposali     We  are  not  prepared  to  say  fa6w 
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this  was  determined ;  but  it  is  asserted  by  several 
writers,  that  Napoleon  Ordered  a  portion  of  the  pri- 
soners, or  th^  whole  of  them,  to  be  shot,  because, 
w^cording  to  some  authors^  the  captives  had 
formed  thfe  g^rrison^  or  a  patt  of  itj  of  £1-Arisb, 
who  had  violated  the  capitulation  of  that  fort; 
and,  according  to  othei^^  because  no  plan  more 
suitable  coUld  be  devised.  Our  reasons  for  thinks 
ing  th^t  ibnber  evidence  ought  to  appear  before 
Napoleon  should  stand  convicted  of  havkig  exe- 
cuted at  all  any  large  body  of  men,  or  tt^at,  if 
any  were  destroyed,  composing  in  wnole  or  part 
the  garrison  of  El-Arish,  that  they  met  but  with 
a  proper  punishment  for  their  treachery,  haVe  al- 
ready been  fully  stated ;  we  have  only,  then>  to 
deblare  our  sentiments,  oh  the  sup|)osition  that  a 
considerable  numbef  of  prisoners  experienced  an 
Untimely  doom,  to  whom  no  crime  could  be  im- 
ptlit^d.  Hiis,  to  us,  compriseis  the  most  irksome 
pdrtiotl  of  biir  undertaking:  it  will  not,  however, 
deter  ui  from  encountering  it.  Truth  can  never 
injure.  If  our  arguments  be  erroneous^  the 
sGk>ner  tfeey  aire  controverted  the  better,  an^,  we 
sincerely  say,  let  them  ;  if  they  be  just,  the  more 
ie^f^ndc^  their  diss^etnii^&tion  the  Wler.  also. 
We  write  not  to  make  converts,  but  to  put 
facts  in  what  we  think  their  true  light ;  to  un<- 
mask  hypocrisy;  to  paint  war^  and  aodbitioa^ 
and  monarchs,  and  conquerors,  and  lan^eH^d  he- 
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roes,  as  tbey  really  are,  not  as  party  spirit  would 
make  thein  appear :  we  write  not  to  abuse  one 
pfian  because  he  happens  to  have  issued  from  Na- 
ture's lap  a  hundred  paces  from  our  door,  nor  to 
extol  another  because  Albion  gave  him  birth. 
To  us  all  countries  and  all  men  are  alike ;  and 
we  should  loathe  our  e^^istence  if  we  could  so  far 
forget  what  is  due  to  our  nature,  as  to  praise  or 
blame  any  one,  whom  of  either  we  thought  unde- 
serving.;   , 

O,  happy  he !  happiest  of  mortal  men ! 
Who,  far  removM  from  slavery  as  from  pride. 
Fears  no  man*s  frown,  nor,  cringing,  waits  to  catch 
.  The  gracious  nothing  of  a  great  man*8  nod. 

Napoleon  is  accused  of  having  committed  a 
cold-blooded  murder  at  Jaffa.  If  such  a  murder 
were  committed,  Napoleon  can  no  more  be  said  to 
have  been  guilty  of  it,  than  Henry  VIIL  can  be 
said  to  have  committed  the  atrocities  which  were, 
during  his  reign,  carried  into  effect  in  Scotland,  by 
the  Earl  of  Hertford.  Assuredly  our  Defender 
of  the  Faith*  must,  and  ought  to,  bear  bis  share 

*  Everybody  is  aware  that  this  title  was  conferred  on 
Henry  by  the  Pope,  for  a  work  which  his  brain  elicited  in  b^ 
vour  of  Catholicism ;  but  has  everybody  reflected  that  the 
Protestant  Kings  of  England  have  not  scrupled  to  retain  a 
name,  which  at  Rome  would  now  be  d^ied  ?  We  know  full 
well,  that  the  feathers  which  adorn  the  royal  bird  support 
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of  obloquy,  for  having  tolerated  the  enormities ; 
but  it  was  the  Lords  of  the  Council  who  drew  up 
the  instructions  on  which  the  noble  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford felt  no  compunction  to  act ;  and,  in  con- 
signing the  name  of  Henry  to  everlasting  shame, 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  can,  in  no  shape,  be  se- 
parated. They  must  all  be  branded  for  hell- 
hounds*. 

him  in  his  flight,  and  thai,  to  plack  from  him  his  plumage, 
would  he  to  rivet  him  to  the  earth ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to 
ask,  how  can  the  constitutional  monarchs  of  England  find 
honour  in  a  flattery  which  admtmstered  to  the  vanity  of  a 
heartless  tyrant  ?  This  shred  of  the  olden  times  is  unworthy 
of  a  British  king,  and  might  surely,  in  this  enlightened  age,  be 
consigned  to  the  care  of  wumtfifiy^qytariered  German  baron. 

*  Instructions  to  the  Earl  op  Hbrtforo,  by  thb 
Lords  op  thb  Council,  A.  D.  1544 : 

The  Earl  of  Hertford  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an 
expedition  against  the  Scotch ;  and  the  following  instructions 
were  given  him  :— 

*<  But  only  for  that  journey,  to  put  all  to  fire  and  sword, 
bum  Edinburgh,  sack. all  the  houses,  and  as  many  towns  and 
villages  about  Edinburgh,  as  ye  may  conveniently;  siick 
Leith,  and  subvert  it  and  all  the  rest,  putting  man,  Woman) 
and  child,  to  fire  and  sword,  without  exception,  when  any  re^ 
sistance  shall  be  made  against  you ;  and,  this  done,  pass  over 
to  the  Fifeland,  and  extend  like  extremities  and  destruction  to 
all  towns  and  villages  whereunto  you  may  reach  eooveniently, 
not  forgetting,  amongst  all  the  rest,  so  to  spoil  and  ttirn  up« 
side-down  the  cardinal's  town,  St*  Andrew's,  as  the  upper  sort 
may  be  the  nether,  and  not  om  nloke  stand  upon  ainother, 
sparing  no  creature  alive  within  the  same,  especially  such  as 
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If  any  unwairantable  prpQ^ing  wet^  enforced 
aflje^  tt^e  captuse  qf  Jaffai  there  are  otbem,  aa  wdl 
as  Napoleon,  who  mqst  not  e$pape  whdt^v^x  in- 
ferny  may  flow  fropa  it.  The- town  had  not  liieeo 
long  in  the  power  of  the  Fre«(;h,  before  a  coun- 
ell  of  war  assembled,  at  which  the  generals  of  the 
army  atl;ended ;  ^nd  it  was  ait  this  qieetiogt  one 
in  which  the  youngest  in  rank  always  pfiers  his 
advice  first,  that  such  measures  were  decided  on 
as  were  pursued  with  respect  to  the  prisoners : 
to  blame  Napoleon,  then,  for  doing,,  if  any  thing 
wrong  were  done,  jtbat  which  Wf|s  the  result  9f  the 
combined  advice  of  a  number  Qf  individuals*  is  ano* 
ther  mode  pursued  by  the  Editor  for  blackening, 
to  the  utmost,  the  character  of  the  late  Emperor. 
If  two  men,  or  two  million,  were  destroyed  un- 
justifiably, and  their  death  were  recommen^ied 
by.  the  staff  of  the  French  forces  at  Jaffa,  why  }^ 
not  that  staff  to  be  condemned  equally,  wi^h  Na- 

either  in  frvend^hip  or  bl^  be  allied  unto,  the  candinal;  aiid» 
if  ye  see  any  likelihood  to  win  the  ca$Ue»  give  some  stont  ei* 
^y  to  the  mnut,  and,  if  k  be  your  fortune  to  get  it,  raze  tod 
destroy  it  piecemeals  and,  after  this  sort^  spending  one  month 
tbe9e,.9poilipg  and  destroying  as  aforesaid,  with  the  wise  tee* 
sight  that  bis  ms^ty  doubteth  not  ye  will  use,  that  yoar  ene* 
mies  take  no  advanti^  of  you,  and  that  you  enterpriie  in  no* 
thing  but  what  you  shall  see  may  be  easily  achieved.  His 
mijesty  thinkest,  verily,  and  so  all  ye  shall  findi  this  jdumey 
suoceedeth  this  way  most  to  his  raojesty*s  hooour/'-^HtKoijf 
qfScoOawi:  W.  Robertson,  D.  D. :  vol.  I,  p.  107. 
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poleoD;  why  is  he  alone  to  be  pointed  out  for  the 
curse  of  future  ages?  Berthier,  Kleber*,  Lannes, 
3oD,  C^arelli,  with  many  more  who  held  supe- 
rior commands,  assisted  at  the  council  i  and>  if 
the  determinations  of  that  court  were  bad,  they 
capnpt  be  too  much  exposed ;  but  let  not  one 
person  solely  be  condemned,  for  commanding 
what  twenty  of  his  eqpals  wer^  just  as  ready  to 
carry  into  effect. 

We  now  come  to  the  remaining  part  of  the 
ai^gument:  it  is  simply,  if  a  laiige  body  of  Turks 
were  destroyed  after  they  surrendered,  whether 
their  de^triKticin  would  be  jus|;ifiaUe.  The  £di« 
tor  of  the  New  Times  declares  that  it  would  not: 
we,  on  the  contrary,  say,  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  French  army  were  sufficiently  peculiar  to 
authori2;e  the  measure,  if  it  did  occur.  Our  read- 
ers, are  perfectly  a  ware  ..pf  the  general  position 
ip.  which  the  French  found  themselves  in  £gyp4^ 
and  of  the  war  of  extermination  which  was  there 
pursued.  Indeed,  seldom  either  party  asked  for,  or 
expected,  or,  to  ju()g<e  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Turks,  wished  for,  lenity;  to  kill  or  be  killed 
was,   00    every  occasion,  ,the   system    adopt* 

*  Kleber,  of  all  the  French  generals,  hftd,  perhaps,  the 
most  talent,  and*  what  is  better,  the  most  honesty.  He  fell, 
wWbt  widlMg  in  bis  garden,  at  Cairo,  by  the  unerring 
poigaard  of  a  tufbaned  assassin,  whose  skeleton  we  hare  lately 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris. 
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ed!*^,—- a  dreadful  one,  no  doubt,  but  whi<^   had 
been  acted  upon  before  that  day. 

^«  Lysander,  having  captured  the  Athenian 
fleet,  put  the  prisoners  to  death  on  account  of 
various  cruelties  practised  by  the  Athenians,  dur- 
ing  the  course  of  the  war,  but  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  barbaious  resolution  which  tbey 
were  known  to  h«ve  adof)^,  of  cutting  off*  the 
right  hand  of  every  prisoner,  in  case  of  victory 
declaring  on  their  side  j*/* 

^^  When  the  Netherlands,  in  1567)  rose,  with 
one  accord,  to  throw  off  the  hatefiil  yoke  of 
Spain,  the  Duke  of  Alva;^  (a  name  inscribed  on 
history's  page  in  letters  of  blood)  put  to  death 


*  We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  accumulate  exam- 
ples ;  but  those  who  desire,  on  this  head,  more  ample  details, 
may  consult  Sir  Robert  WilsonV  work  on  Bgypt,  wherein  they 
will  £nd  the  Turks  invariably  accused  of  mangling  and  cat- 
ting off  the  heads  of  their  prisoners ;  and,  indeed,  to  soch 
extent  were  these  infamies  carried,  that  the  coinmaDdeMii- 
chief  of  the  British  army.  Lord  Hutchinson,  made  the  most  se- 
rious remonstrance  to  the  Captain  Pacha  (xi  the  subject,  'and 
at  last  wrung  from  him  an  edict,  forbidding  the  practice,  al- 
though, as  might  be  expected,  it  was  very  little  obeyed 

t  Hist.  Grsec*  lib.  2,  cap.  1.  We  shall  have  occasion,  here- 
after, to  give  this  sad  tale  at  length. 

i  It  was  this  monster*8  boast,  that,  independently  of  the 
multitudes  destroyed  in  battle,  and  massacfed  after  victory* 
he,  in  the/ course  of  rfx  years,  consigned  18,000  persons  to 
the  executioner.— BtograpAica/  Dtdtanary. 
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every  priMner  that  he  took.  The  Confederates,  on 
their  part,  retaliated,  and  at  last  compelled  their 
oppressor  %o  respect  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
rules  of  war*.'* 

We  do  not  intend,  by  these  examples,  to  infer, 
that  Napoleon  would,  by  the  law  of  retaliation 
alone,  have  been  justified  in  performing  what,  he 
is  asserted  to  have  performed  at' Jafla,  although, 
in  many  cases,  we  consider,  that  this  I9W  is, 
in  the  end,  as  mereiful  as  it  is  wise;  but,  ra- 
ther, to  show  that  there  may  be  circumstances 
which  might  both  induce  and  authorize  a  com- 
mander  in  the  execution  of  a  terrible  sentence ; 
and  these  circumstances  assuredly  existed  whilst 
Napoleon  was  in  Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  un* 
certainty  iit  which  the  measures  that  arose  there- 
from are  atill  involved.  With  12,000  men^ 
solely,  Napoleon  marchod  against  upwards  of 
two  millions  of  souls,  extended  over  a  territory 
of  40,000  square  miles,  leaving,  in  the  rear,  a 
state  superior  to  that  he  went  to  conquer,  and 
a  force  scarcely  more  numerous  than  the  one 
he  took  with  him«  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  corps  found  itself  in 
the  most  critical  position, — ^that  to  which  victory 
was  indispensable,  or  that  which  had  to  retain 
possession  of  victory's  gains.     It  was  clear,  that 

*  Vide  Ovotius,  Aim.  lib.  & 
G  G 
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neither  party  4X)uld  succour  the  other,  aod  herein 
consisted  one  of  the  great  eni|>arra88inent8  under 
which  Napoleon  laboured,  although  it  was  by  no 
means  the  only  one :  several  hundred  men  had 
perished  before  EUArish, — ^many  more  must  have 
been  swept  away  at  Jaffa, — ^the  army  was,  as  we 
learn  from  their  conduct  on  the  march  from  Sale- 
hieh,  bordering  on  mutiny*, — Djezza  Pacha,  the 

•  Few  persons  will  depy  to  the  French  the  virtue  of  bnveTy 
on  the  6eld  of  battle;  bat  there  is  no  nation  which  pos- 
sesses less  of  that  stubbornness  of  spirit  that  can  grapple 
with  misery,  and  qi^erconie  disaster  by  force  of  ezertion,  of 
foftitade,  and  gf  perseverance.  In  this  coun^e  of  the  mind, 
we  think  the  Ei^lish  far  superior  to  their  neighbonxs;  and 
perhaps  it  never  was  better  exemplified,  than  on  the  occasion 
pf  the  loss  of  two  frigates,  the  British  Alceste,  and  the  French 
La  M^duse*  In  the  former  all  bespoke  order,  regularity,  dis- 
cipline,— no  hurry,  no  confusion,  no  unmanly  fear.  The  of- 
ficers, as  became  men  of  high  character,  were  the  kst  to  leave 
the  wreck ;  and  the  noble  Lord  Amherst,  who  waa  on  boaid, 
evinced*  too,  by  his  eondoct,  that  he  was  worthy  of  his  elevated 
rank :  the  consequence  was,  that  not  a  soul  perished.  Re- 
verse the  picture: — ^no  sooner  had  misfortune  fallen  on  the 
French  vessel,  than  a  scene  of  the  most  disgraceful  uproar 
commenced.  The  officers  were  the  first  to  seize  on  the  boats, 
and  desert  their  charge :  despair4ook  possessibn  of  the  remaii^ 
der  of  the  crew.  They  had  recourse  to  a  raft ;  but  here,  again, 
wild  passion  usurped  the  place  of  courage  and  of  judgment : 
the  unhappy  wretches  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and,  out 
of  a  complement  of  several  hundred  men,  not  one  of  whoia 
ought  to  have  been  lost,  sixteen,  alone,  we  believe,  gained  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  woes. — Fide  Voya^  to 
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tyrant  of  Saint  Jean  d'Acre*,  was,  with  a  stroag 
body  of  troops,  within  a  few  mile8»  on  one  flunk, 
M^hilst  the  forces  of  the  pachas  were  fast  collect-* 
iiig  60  the  side  of  Damascus,  where,  in  fact,  Kle. 
bar,  with  ah  insignificant  detachment,  had  shortly 
after  to  contend,  for  many  liours,  against  9,5,000 
eavalry.  To  add  to  the  dilemma,  the  plague  was 
continuing  its  dreadful  ravages  in  the  French 
ranks f;  and,  as  if  there  still  lacked  one  misery 
to  complete  their  ruin,  the  mediciQ&-chests  were 
witliout  medicine,    and  the  magazines    nearly 

SenegcilylBlSt  and  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa;  also,  Voyage  to 
the  VeUow  Sea^  in  the  i4ioe«(e,— M«Leod. 

*  A  more  ruthless  savage  never  breathed,  tb^n  tUs  Djezza^ 
The  pame,  litentlly  translated,  mean^,  the  hLtcher,  a  lra(^ 
which  he  had  followed  in  his  youth,  and  which  stood  equally 
applicable  to  the  actions  of  his  hitter  years.  The  life  of  man 
was,  in  Djezza^s  keeping,  a  mere  plaything:  before  the  En- 
gliab  joined  him,  he  had  cansed  several  Christiana  to  be  sews 
up  ia  sacks,  and  thrown  into  the  aea.  The  most  trifling  neg* 
leot  or  foigetfulness  was  sur^e  to  be  punished  by  him  with 
death.  Sir  Sydney  Smith  was,  at  one  period,  in  great  favooi 
Willi  this  monster;  and,  having  been  entrusted  by  him  with 
a  portion  of  his  authority,  took  the  opportunity  to  release  sonui 
of  his  prisooeis,  a  piece  of  humanity  which  he  never  forgave, 
and  for  which  he  vowed  vengeance  against  the  gallant  admi<- 
laU  When  Djena  was  convinced  that  be  bad  not  many  hours 
to  eiist,  he  cleared  the  dungeons  of  Acre  of  nearly  all  their 
captives,  by  cutting  their  throats,  in  order,  as  he  observed^ 
that  his. successor  might  have  an  nadistuibed  reign« 

t  At  Grand  Cairo,  the  French  lost-6ne  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  in  six  days,  by  the  plague. 
G  G  9 
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without  bread.  Every  man  regulates  his  con- 
duct by  the  rules  applicable  to  his  profession: 
the  priest  follows  one  law, — the  sailor  another ; 
— ^the  general  has  his  code.  What  would  be 
madness  in  the  one,  may  be  propriety  in  the 
other.  He  who,  in  the  command  of  an  army, 
has  an  important  object  to  fulfil,  first,  we  pre- 
sume, exerts  his  utmost  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject; secondly,  to  accomplish  it  with  as  little 
loss  to  himself  as  possible;  and,  thirdly,  to  inflict 
whatever  injury  on  his  enemy  circumstances, 
in  his  opinion,  may  render  necessary ••  To 
those  who,  in  the  summer  heats,  can  cool  the 
pampered  palate  with  the  dewy  Hock,  or,  in  the 
winter'^  chill,  can  sip  the  voyaged  Madeira,  be- 


•  *  There  are  few  heroes  who  have  not  taken  npon  them* 
selves  to  exercise,  in  this  regard,  their  own  judgments, 
Henry  acted  so  at  Aginconrt ;  Admiral  Anson  did  the  like  in 
the  South  Sea;  as  did,  likewise.  Monsieur  de  Suffrien,  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel :  nor  must  we  omit  a  royal  lesson.  At 
the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  fought  by  Frederic  of  Prussia  against 
the  Russians,  in  1759,  a  corps  of  12,000  men  were  poited  oa 
the  ice,  in  a  way  that  they  could  neither  retreat  nor  advance. 
The  great  king  had  determined  not  to  make  them  prisonen. 
The  Prussian  cannon  was,  accordingly,  ordered  to  play  upon 
their  fragile  footing,  and  they  were,  to  a  man,  eiq^lfed  in  the 
waters.  Ah!  would  that  every  **  life  and  fortune**  captain 
were  made  to  serve  a  few  campmgns  abroad,  in  lieu  of  round* 
ing  periods  at  home!— Fuie,  Mes Souvenin  de  Vmgt  An*  d$ 
Sijour  a  Ber/tn,— Thi^bault. 
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fore  the  crackling  faggot,  and,  with  the  good 
Archdeacon  Paley*,  conclude,  that  this  is  a  world 
of  enjoyment, — to  such  luxurious  philanthropists, 
whose  pity  costs  about  as  much  as  their  charity, 
and  whose  charity  costs  nothing ;  to  such  silken 
worms  of  the  downy  couch,  the  conduct  which 
Napoleon  is  asserted  to  have  held  at  Jaffa,  must 
appear,  past  all  expression,  bad:  but  to  those 
who,  bred  in  camps  and  nurtured  in  the  storm, 
eat  no  bread  unmoistened  by  their  sweat;  to 
those  who  have  to  act,  not  to  whine— to  perform, 
not  to  enjoy;    to  those  who  view  the  universe 

*  Pftley,  late  Archdeaooa  of  Carlisle,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  men,  whose  learning  was  equal  to  his  piety,  and  whose  pi- 
ety and  liberality  ought,  had  merit  its  reward,  to  have  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  that  church,  of  which  a  worthier  or 
more  useful  member,  we  verily  believe«  never  drew  breath,-* 
Fftley,  with  his  kind  heart,  saw  every  thing  en  beau.  Like 
the  philosophers  of  old,  he  would  have  fain  made  us  believe  that 
pain  is  a  pleasure,  and  that  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  the  stone  even, 
has  its  advantages.  Another  of  his  opinions  was,  that  few  dis- 
eases are  fatal;  and  he  produced  the  account  of  a  dispensary 
to  prove  this  comfortable  idea.  Had  the  archdeacon  extended 
his  researches'  to  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  or  even  to  those 
countries  within  the  round  of  our  fiishionable  tourists,  he  would 
have  discovered,  we  believe,  the  error  of  his  assertion :  but 
these  are  specks  upon  the  sun, — ^nor  should  we  introduce  them, 
were  it  not  to  pay  our  homage  unto  the  virtues  of  a  being, 
whom,  since  he  is  gone  to  receive  their  reward,  we  cannot  be 
supposed  to  Batter.— Ftcfe Natural  Theology;  W.  Paley.  D.  D.: 
pp.  427,  42& 
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as  it  is,  not  ad  theorists  would  form  it;  to  those, 
we  have  no  doubt,  Napoleon  will  shine  in  far  dif- 
ferent coloursw      They  will  conclude,  with  as, 
'(hat,  if  the  Success  of  his  operations,  and,  above 
all,  the  preservation  of  his  men,  depended  on  the 
extinction  of  his  Antagonists,  he  would  have  been 
fully  justified  in  making  the  direful  sacrifice; 
and,  before  this  can  be  denied,  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  e^cpedition  would 
not  have  hung  upon  the  death  of  the  Turks, — that 
the  safety  of  the  army  would  not  have  been  com- 
promised by  any  mercy  extended  unto  them.  The 
detractors  of  Napoleon  have  never  made,  nor  can 
they  make,  this  apparent*  Napoleoii  invaded  Sj^ria 
to  conquer  Syria;  and  to  this  object,  having  once 
entered  upon  it)  ail  others  were  to  yield.    Yictory 
or  defeat  depended  upon  the  capture  of  'Acre*« 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Jieifik,  moist  of  the 
French  forces  were  directed  against  that  place. 
Could  any  general  so  situated  adopt  measures 
which,  by  weakening  an  army  already  reduced, 
would  render  little  problematical  his  own  discom^ 
fiture,  and  widi  it,  in  all  likelihood,  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  of  the  troops  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Twelve  thousand   men  with  whom  to  subdue 


*  This  fact  was,  subsequently,  fully  profed*  thpotoon, 
after  repeated  attacks,  was  repulsed  from  before  Ac)e,  wiM» 
the  instant  abandonment  of  Syria  aad  Palestine  followed. 
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between  two  aod  three  miilions,  preaented  ockk 
sufficiently  fearful,  without  increasing  them  by 
afty  chivalric  generosity.  To  have  sent  the 
prisopers  of  Jafia  into  Egypt  appears  to  us  im^f* 
possible:  such  a  measure  would  have  required  « 
much  larger  escort  than  the  French  could,  by  any 
possibility,  spare :  to  have  accepted  their  parole 
would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  the  worst  of  folly, 
because  it  would  have  been  sinning  with  open 
eyes:  whatever  became  of  the  garrison  of  EU 
Arish,-~whether  those  composing  it  went  to 
augment  the  means  of  defenoe  at  Jaffa,  or  whe- 
ther they  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town, 
or  betook  themselves  to  any  other  route,  it  is  im^ 
fK)6sible  accurately,  as  we  have  observed,  to  de«- 
termine ;  but,  that  they  broke  their  faith,  appears 
amply  certain;  add,  if  the  war  had  presented 
Only  this  specimen  of  Mahomedan  tieacbery,  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  Napoleon, 
in  the  situation  he  stood,  in  not  again  confiding 
in  so  flimsy  a  guarantee.  To  have  suffered  the 
.garrison  of  Jaffa  to  proceed  in  their  own  course, 
would  have  been  to  release  them  one  week,  the 
better  to  fight  afresh  on  a  succeeding  one,  which, 
however  lenient  they  mi^t  have  considered  it, 
iwould  not  very  well  have  accorded  with  Napole- 
on's duty  as  a  general,  or  with  that  as  a  man 
charged  with  the  welfore  of  a  large  body  of  his 
countrymen.     To^Jiave  kept  the  garrison  con- 
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fined  within  the  town  would'  have  united  atl  die 
objections  incident  to  the  other  modes  of  dispos- 
ing of  them ;  it  would  have  called  for  a  force  whicb^ 
if  large,  could  not  have  been  parted  with,  and 
which,  if  small,  would  hive  been  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  revolt.     It  would,  and  the  considera* 
tioQ  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  have  required 
both  medicines  and  provisions,  neither  of  which 
the  French  possessed ;  for  the  purveyors'  chests,  we 
repeat,  were  without  drugs*,  and  the  commissa- 
ries' stores  nearly  all  without  biscuit f.   Finally,  it 
would  have  endangered  the  army  about  to  at- 
tack Acre.     One  expedient,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  us,  could  alone  reconcile  every  diflSculty, — a 
distressing  one,  assuredly,  but  which,  from  its  ap> 
parent  necessity,  strikes  us  as  offering  by  far  the 
strongest  reason  that  can  be  adduced  for  its  having 
been  followed; — ^we  mean,  the  method  whidi 
Doctor  Richardson  pursued,  to  secure  his  safety, 
with  that  of  the  person  entrusted  to  his  protection, 
when  endangered  by  the  existence  of  the  Iroquois, 
Michael ; — and  if  this  measure,  at  the  suggestion 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  council  of  war, 
were  resorted  to  by  Napoleon,  we  think  that  he, 
like  Dr.  Richardson,  stands  justified  by  the  over- 
whelming uigency  of  the  case.    We  have  oft  and 


^  Vide  Journal  of  Count  de  Las  Cases,  vol.  I,  p.  200. 
t  Memoirs  of  J.  Miot,  /  ^ 
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oft  put  ourselves  to  some  trouble  to  save  the  life 
of  a  spider;  we  would  not,  unuecessarily,  hurt 
one  hair  of  any  creature's  head;  but,  if  God  and 
our  country  entrusted  us  with  the  safety  of  an 
army,  and  that  its  preservation  depended  upon 
the  death  of  our  enemy,  we  would  not  hesitate, 
agonizing  as  the  resolve  might  be,  to  bury  the 
feelings  of  the  man  in  the  obligations  of  the 
soldier,  and  perform  whatever  they  might  re^ 
quire*  This  is  our  unbiassed  conviction,-— this 
is  what  we  should  conceive  to  be  right ;  and  he 
who  holds  different  views  either  does  not,  in  our 
belief,  honestly  express  them,  or,  if  he  do,  he 
is  the  last  man  under  whose  banners  we  should 
choose  to  enrol  ourselves,  or  into  whose  hands 
we  would  commit  the  safety  of  our  friends.  Our 
ideas  may  have  little  weight  with-  the  Editor  of 
the  New  Times,  for  we  are  clad  not  in  ermine, 
neither  do  we  bear  the  mace  of  authority;  but, 
if  we  err,  at  all  events  we  have  the  consolation 
to  think,  that  we  stumble  with  lawgivers  whose 
reputation  soars  far  above  our  own,  and  amongst 
them  we  will  again  quote  YatteL 

*<  Prisoners  that  cannot  be  kept,  may  be  sent 
home  on  parole ;  but,  if  we  have  to  do  with  a 
nation  that  is  at  once  savage,  perfidious,  and  for- 
midable, shall  we  send  her  back  a  number  of  sol- 
diers who  wilU  perhaps,  enable  her  to  destroy  u^, 
when  our  own  safety  is  incompatible  with  that 
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of  an  enemy,  even  of  an  enetny  wbo  has  sub- 
mitted ?  The  question  admits  not  of  a  doubt ;  but 
to  justify  us  in  coolly  and  deliberately  putting  to 
death  a  great  number  of  prisoniers^  the  following 
conditions  are  indispensably  necef»ary:— « 
.  ^M.  That  no  promise  should  have  been  made 
to  spare  their  lives ;  and,  - 

*<  9.  That  we  should  be  peifectly  assured  that 
our  own  demands  such  a  sacrifice*/' 

Consistently  with  these  considerations,  **  a 
general  has  a  right  to  sacrifice  his  enemiesMives 
to  his  own  safety,  and  to  that  of  his  menf /^ 


Our  third  proposition  is, 

That  history^  both  ancient  and  modern,  pre^- 
sents  many  parallel  cases  to  the  execution,  if 
,such  really  happened,  of  the  Turks  at  Jaffa. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  can  only  be  proved 
by  facts.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  them, 
it  will  be  proper  to  understand,  with  the  Editor 
of  the  New  Times,  what  constitutes  a  parallel 

♦  Vattcl,  b.3,c8,  p.355. 

t  Ibid,  p.  349.  See,  also,  on  this  subject.  History  of  the 
Dedtne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  Edmund  Gibbon, 
(vol.  4,  pp.  419,  420.)  who  observes,  that  the  urgent  eooside- 
ration  of  the  public  safety  nay,  undoubtedly,  anthonie  the  vi- 
olation of  every  positive  law. 
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case.  In  nature,  it  is  extremely  diflScuIt,  not  to 
say  impossible,  to  find  two  things  precisely  alike. 
The  affairs  of  men  offer  the  same  diversity;  but, 
if  the  leading  features,  the  principles  which  .go* 
^vern  dny  aption,  resemble  those  of  another,  we 
conceive  ourselves  justified  in  calling  that  a  paraU 
lei  one.  Thus,  supposing  Napoleon,  when  he  be- 
came maister  of  Jaffa,  to  have  caused,  in  one^ 
two,  or  three  days  afterwardsi  one,  two,  or  three 
thousand  men  to  be  put  to  death,  and  that  we 
cab  produce  instances  ^bere  the  same  or  a 
greater  number  of  men,  at  a  period  of  time  equal 
to,  or  more  extended  than  twenty-four,  forty- 
eighty  or  seventy-two  hours,  bad  the  thread  of 
their  existence  cut  short  by  the  order  of  any 
-prince  or  hero^  and  for  a  cause  equally  or  less 
ostensible  with  that  which  influenced  Napoleon 
at  Jaffa,  we  should  call  that,  to  every  intent  and 
purpose,  a  parallel  case.  Now,  we  will  do  this,-^ 
yes,  iully ;  fori  amongst  our  exaolptest  shall  be 
some,  where  a  greater  number  of  human  beings 
lost  their  lives,  than  are  said  to  have  perished  at 
Jaffa ;  where  the  'time  at  which  they  bit  the  duit 
far  exceeded  a  few  days  after  their  end  was  re- 
solved on ;  and  where  the  cause  for  which  they 
fell  was  far  less  plausiible,  far  less  warranted  by 
circumstances,  than  was  that  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  Turks  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
Napoleon. 
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MASSACRE  BY  ORDER  QF  LTSAMDER*, 
OLYMP.  XCIII.,  A.  C.  405. 

At  the  battle  of  iEgos  Potamos,  the  Atheoiao 
fleet,  of  a  huDcIred  and  eighty  sail,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nine  vessels,  was  wholly  annihilated, 
«nd  3,000  men  were  made  prisoners.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  Lysander,  the  Peloponnesian  com- 
mander, to  decide  their  fate«  The  cruelty  of  the 
Athenians  was  but  too  well  established:  they 
had  destroyed,  without  remorse,  and  without  the 
shadow  of  necessity,  the  helpless  crews  of  a  Co- 
rinthian and  an  Andriitn  veteel:  Philocles,  one 
of  the  Athenian  chiefs,  had  proposed,  in  the 
event  of  victory  attending  their  efforts,  to  cut  off 
the  right  hands  of  those  whom  they  might  cap- 
ture, to  prevent  them,  in  the  future,  from  manag- 
ing the  oar  and  brandishing  the  ispear.  When 
reproached  with  this  barbarity  by  Lysander,  he 
answered  **  Accuse  not  those  whom  you  are  en- 
titled to  judge,  but  inflict  on  us  the  same  punish- 
ment  which  we,  in  a  different  fortune,  would 
Jiave  inflicted  on  our  enemies.*'    The  words  were 

^  Lysander  flourished  A.  C.  405,  aad  was'  killed  at  HaHaiw 
tus.  He  was  what  would,  at  the  present  day,  be  tenned  a 
tnan  of  the  world;  that  is,  he  gained  by  fraud  that  which  he 
could  not  effect  by  force,  or,  in  his  own  flgurative  language, 
he  <>  eked  out  the  lton*s  with  the  fox*s  skin.**  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  person  of  considerable  talent* 
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scarcely  coded,  when  Lysander  backed  him  id 
pieces.  The  Peloponnesian  soldiers  followed  the 
bloody  example  of  their  commander.  Of  3,000 
Athenians,  one  alone  {Adimantus)  was  spared, 
either  because  he  had  opposed  the  detestable  re» 
solution  of  Philocles,  or  because  he  had  engaged 
in  a  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Spar-* 
tans^. 

MASSACRES   BY  ORDER  OF  STLLAf, 
u.  c.  634. 

The  people  were  given  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing each  other:  vast  numbers  perished.  8,000, 
who  had  escaped  the  general  carnage,  offered 
themselves  to  the  conqueror  of  Rome.  He  or- 
dered them  to  be  put  into  the  Villa  Publica,  a 
large  house,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  at  the 
same  time  convoked  the  senate :  there  he  spoke 
with  great  fluency,  and  In  a  manner  no  way  dis- 
composed, of  his  own  exploits,  and  in  the  mean 

*  History  of  Ancient  Greece;  J.  Gillies,  LLD.:  vol.  3,  pp. 
84,  86,  87.     fXtnopK  H^Uen,  Plutarch^  m  LysandJ 

t  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla  died  A.  C.  78.  He  was  a  Pro« 
tens,  who  could  adapt  himself  to  the  inclinations,  puisuits, 
follies,  or  the  wisdom,  of  those  he  conversed  with,  while  he 
had  no  character  of  his  own,  except  that  of  heing  a  complete 
dissembler.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  made  his  own  epi- 
taph, the  tenour  of  which  was,  that  no  man  had  ever  ex- 
ceeded him  in  doing  good  to  his  friends  or  injury  to  his  ene* 
mies* 
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time  ordered  all  those  wretches  whom  he  had 
confined,  to  be  slain.  The  senate,  amased  .at  the 
horrid  outcries  of  the  sufferers,  at  first  thought 
tliat  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder;  but  Sylla« 
with  an  unembarrassed  air,  informed  them,  that 
it  was  only  some  criminals,  who  were  punished 
by  his  order,  and  that  they  need  not  make  them- 
selves uneasy  about  their  fate.  The  day  after, 
he  proscribed  forty  senators,  and  1,600  knights, 
and,  after  an  intermission  of  two  days,  forty  se- 
nators more,  with  an  infinite  number  of  the  rich- 
est citizens  of  Rome*, 

MASSACRE  OF  THE  YEfiTETI  SENATE,  BT 

OBOfiR  OF  JULIUS  CiESARf, 

u,  G.  (about)  700, 

The  Venetii  a  people  inhabiting  the  coast  of 
Britanny,  in  Gaul,  had  detained  and  loaded  with 
irons'  the  Roman  ambassassadors,  the  representa- 
tives of  that  state  by  which  they  were  held  in 
subjection.  The  principal  strength  of  the  Feneti 
lie  in  their  fleet ;  but  this,  after  a  severe  engage* 
ment,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  Brutus,  the  Ro- 
man admiral.   Caesar  and  his  army  were  witnesses 

*  Hiitory  of  Rome;  Oliver  Giddsmith.  M.  B.:  vol.  1,  p. 
347. 

•  t  Julius  Cosar,  sumamed  the  Great,  bom  A.C.  10],  killed 
in  the  56lh  year  of  his  age,  hy  the  very  hands  which,  he 
vainly  supposed,  he  had  disarmed  by  his  benefits. 
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to  thecoipbat  from  the  shore.  Such  of  the  ene^ 
my  as  survived  the  fatal  day,  having  neither  any 
place  of  refuge  whereuoto  to  retire,  nor  means 
left  of  defending  their  towns,  surrendered  then»- 
selves  and  their  all  to  Caesar's  mercy;  but  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  proceed  against  them  with 
the  greatest  severity,  that  he  might  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Gaulsj  for  the  future,  a  more 
inviolable  r^;ard  to  the  sacred  character  of  am^ 
bassadors.  Having,  therefore,  caused  all  their 
senators  to  be  put  to  death,  he  ordered  the  rest 
to  be  sold,  for  slaves*. 

EXTIRPATION  OP  THE  EBUR0NE8,  BY  ORDER 
07  JULIUS   Ci£SAR, 

V,  c«  (about)  700. 

The  Eburones,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany, 
inhabiting  part  of  the  country  near  Liege  and 
Namur,  had  revolted  against  the  Romans.  If 
Caesar  meant  to  terminate  the  war  altogether, 
and  extirpate  this  race  of  perfidious  men,  the  sol- 
diers must  be  divided  iuto  sm^ll,  parties,  and  de« 
tached  on  all  sides.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  kept 
his  men  together,  as  the  rules'  of  war  and  the 
Roman  discipline  required,  the  enemy  were  shel- 
tered by  their  situation,  npr  wanted  boldness  to 

*  C.  Jul,  C«sar*8  Commeataries  of  hit  Wan  in  Gaul,  b.  iii. 
14, 15, 1& 
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form  ambuscades,  and  cut  off  stragglers.  Amidst 
these  difficulties,  all  possible  precautions  were 
taken;  and,  although  the  soldiers  were -ei^erijr 
bent  upon  revenge,  yet  Caesar  chose  rather  not 
to  push  the  enemy  too  far,  than  expose  his  men 
to  danger:  he  therefore  sent  messengers  to  the 
neighbouring  states,  inviting  them  all,  by  the 
hopes  of  plunder,  to  join  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Bburonea,  choosing  rather  to  expose  the  lives 
of  the  Gauls  in  the  woods,  than  of  the  legionary 
soldierSf  and  hoping,  by  the  multitude  employed 
against  them,  totally  to  extirpate  the  name  and 
memory  of  a  state,  whose  revolt  had  rendered 
them  so  obnoxious.  Accordingly,  great  num« 
bers  flocked  from  all  parts,  to  wage  war  on  the 
Eburones,  and  the  havoc  lasted  seven  days*. 

MASSACRES  BY  ORDER  OF  LEPIDUSf, 

antonyJ,  and  OCTAyiUS§, 

U.  C  710. 

The  meeting  of  these  three  usurpers  was  near 
Mutina:    the  qpnference  lasted  for  three  days. 

♦  Cesar's  Comm.  b.  ?i.,  31. 

t  Marcus  iSmiUos  Lepidus,  the  Triumvir,  died  about  A.  C 
30,  at  Circoeum,  where^he  had  been  banished  by  Augustus, 
the  former  partner  of  his  iniquities. 

t  iTarc  Antony,  Consul,  Triumvir,  bom  A.  C.  26,  kUled 
himself  A.  D.  30.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  and 
eicessive  vices,  ambitious  of  power,  only  because  it  gave  his 
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The  last  article  of  the  union  was  a  dreadful  onc» 
It  was  agreed  that  all  their  enemies  should  be  de- 
stroyed, of  which  each  presented  a  list.  Three 
hundred  senators  and  above  3,000  knights  were 
included  in  this  terrible  proscription.  Nothing  but 
cries  and  lamentations  were  to  be  heard  through 
Rome.  No  man  dared  to  refuse  eiitrance  to  the 
assassins,  although  he  had  no  other  hopes  of 
safety:  and  this  city,  which  was  once  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  now  felt  the  effects  of  an  invading 
enemy,  with  all  the  deliberate  malice  of  cool- 
blooded  slaughter, '  in  which  the  celebrated  Ci- 
cero fell,  he  being  given  up  by  Augustus*. 

MASSACRE  BY  ORDER  OP  KING 

ALBXAKDER  J^NNEUS-j-, 

A.  D.  30. 

However,  the  rest  of  the  (Jewish)  multitude 
did  not  lay  aside  their  quarrels  with  him,  when 

pleasures  a  wider  range  to  riot  in ;  but  skilled  in  war>  to 
which  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth. 

§  Octavius  Cssar,  afterwards  called  Augustus,  born  A.  C. 
64,  died  A.  D.  14.  Possessed  of  great  talent,  he  endeavoured, 
by  his  protection  of  the  arts,  and  various  acts  of  clemency,  to 
banish  from  the  recollection  of  his  countrymen,  the  cruelties 
by  which  he  attained  the  supremacy. 

*  History  of  Rome ;  O.  Goldsmith,  M.  B.:  vol.  2,  pp.  38,  39. 

f  The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus,  vol.  5,  b.  1,  c.  4,  p.  21. 
We  are  not  very  deeply  versed  in  ancient  chronology;  and, 
as  Josephus  does  not  mention  dates,  perhaps  we  somewhat  err  in 

H   H 
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the  (foreign)  auxiliaries  were  gone;  but  they  had" 
a  perpetual  war  with  Alexander,  until  he  had 
slain  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  driven  the 
rest  into  the  city  Bemeselis ;  and,  when  he  had 
demolished  that  city,  he  carried  the  captives  to 
Jerusalem.  Nay,  his  rage  was  grown  so  extras 
vagant,  that  his  barbarity  proceeded  to  the  d^ee 
of  impiety ;  for,  when  he  had  ordered  eight  hun- 
dred to  be  hung  upon  crosses,  in  the  midst  of 
the  city,  he  had  the  throats  of  their  wives  and 
children  cut  before  their  eyes ;  and  diese  execu* 
tions  he  saw  as  he  was  drinking  and  lying  down 
with  his  concubines. 

MASSACRES  BY  ORDER  OF  TJTUSf,  AT  THE 

SIEGE  OF  JERUSALEM, 

A.  D.  70. 

Many  poor  men  left  the  city  in  search  of  food. 
When  they  were  going  to  be  taken  by  the  Ro> 

placii^  Alexander  Juineti8*8  r«gn  in  A.  P.  30.     We  shall 
thank  any  scholar  to  set  ns  right  in  this  particular. 

f  Titosy  bom  X.  D.  40»  died  by  poison,  81.  His  modeia- 
tion»  justice*  and  generosity,  procured  him  the  love  of  all  the 
good  men,  and  the  appellation  of  the  Delight  of  Mankind, 
which  all  his  actions  seemed  calculated  to  insure.  He  was 
heard  to  affirm,  that  he  had  rather  die  himself,  than  put  ano- 
ther to  death.  Perceiving  his  own  end  approach,  he  declared, 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  knew  but  one  ac- 
tion of  which  he  repented;  and  that  action  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  express.— Go/cbmitVs  Rome. 
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raans,  they  were  forced  to  defend  themselves,  for 
fear  of  being  punished,  as,  after  they  had  fought, 
tbey  thought  it  too  late  to  make  any  supplica- 
tions for  mercy ;  so  Ihey  were  first  whipped,  and 
then  tornfented  with  all  sorts  of  tortures,  before 
they  died,  and  were  then  crucified  before  the 
waU  of  the  city.     The  miserable  procedure  made 
Titiis  greatly  to  pity  them,  while  they  caught 
every  day  five  hundred  Jews,— nay,  some  days 
they  caught  more ;   yet  did  it  not  appear  to  be 
safe  for  him  to  let  those  that  were  taken  by  force 
to  ^o  their  way,  and  to  set  a  guard  over  so  many, 
he  saw,  would  be  to  make  such  as  guarded  them 
useless  to  him.    The  main  reason  why  he  did 
not  forbid  that  cruelty  was  this :   that  he  hoped 
the  Jews  might  perhaps  yield  at  that  sight,  out 
of  fear  lest  they  might  themselves  afterwards 
be    liable  to  the    same  crud   treatment      So 
the    soldiers,    out   of   the    wrath    and    hatred 
they  bore  the  Jews,  nailed  those  they  caught, 
one  aft^r  one  way,  and  another  after  another, 
to    the   crosses,    by   way   of  jest^  when    their 
multitude  was  so  great,  that  room  was  want- 
ing for  the  crosses,   and  crosses  wanting  for 
the  bodies*. 

*  The  Works  of  Flaviut  Jotephus,  vol.  6,  b.  5,  c.  ll,  pp. 
5g,60. 
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And   now,   since  th#  Roina;is  were   already 
quite  tired  with  killing  men,  and  yet  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  vast  multitude   still  remaining 
alive,  Titus  gave  orders  that  they  should  kill 
none  but  those  that  were  in  arms,  and  opposed 
them,  but  should  take  the  rest  alive.     But,  toge- 
ther with  those  whom  they  had  orders  to  slay, 
they  slew  the  aged  and  the  infirm ;  but,  for  those 
that  wer^  in  their  flourishing  age,  and  who  might 
be  useful  to  them,  they  drove  them  tc^ther  into 
the  temple,  and  shut  them  up  within  the  walls 
of  the  court  of  the  women,  over  which  Titus 
set  one  of  his  freed  men,  as  also  Fronto,  one  of 
his  own  friends,  which  last  was  to  determine 
every  one's  fate  according  to  his  merits.     So  this 
Fronto  slew  all  those  that  had  been    seditious 
and  robbers,  who  were  impeached  one  by  ano- 
ther;  but  of  the  young  men,  he  chose  out  the 
iallest  and  most  beautiful,  and  reserved  them  for 
the  triumph ;  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the  multitude, 
that  w*ere  above  seventeen  years  old,  he  put  them 
into  bonds,  and  sent  them  to  the  Egyptian  mines. 
Titus,  .also,  sent  a  great  number  into  the  pro- 
vinces, as  a  present  to  them,  that  they  might  be 
destroyed  upon  their  theatres,  by  the  sword,  and 
by  the  wild  beasts ;   but  those  that  were  under 
seventeen  years  of  age   were  sold  for  slaves. 
Now,  during  the  days  wherein  Fronto  was  dis- 
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tinguishing  these  men,  there  perished,  for  want 
of  food,  11,000*. 

After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  marched 
from  Caesarea,  which  lay  by  the  sea-side,  and 
came  to  that  which  is  named  Caesarea  Philippi, 
and  staid  there  a  considerable  time,  and  exhibited 
all  sorts  of  shows  there;  and  here  a  great  number 
of  the  captives  were  destroyed,  some  being 
thrown  to  wild  beasts,  and  others  in  multitudes 
forced  to  kill  one  another,  as  if  they  were  ene- 
mies-j". 

While  Titus  was  at  Cassarea,  he  solemnized 
the  birth-day  of  his  brother  (Domitian)  after  a 
splendid  manner,  and  inflicted  a  great  deal  of  the 
punishment  intended  for  the  Jews,  in  honour  of 
him  ;  for  the  number  of  those  that  were  now 
slain,  in  fighting  with  the  beasts,  and  were  burnt, 
£ind  fought  with  one  another,  exceeded  9,500. 
■After  this,  Titus  came  to  Berytus,  a  city  of 
Phoenicia,  and  a  Roman  colony,  and  staid  there 
a  longer  time,  and  exhibited  a  still  more  pom- 
pous solemnity,  about  his  father's  birth-day,  so 
that  a  great  multitude  of  the  captives  were  here 
destroyed  after  the  same  manner  as  before^. 

•  Flavius  Joeephus,  vol.  6,  b.  6,  c.  9,  p.  129. 
t  ^Wd,  vol.  6,  b.  7,  c.  2,  p.  137. 
$  Ibid,  vol.  6,  b.  7,  c.  3,  p.  139. 
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MASSACRE   BY  ORDER  OF  THE  EMFEEOR 

VESPASIAN, 

A«  o»  (about)  70. 

After  the  fight  on  the  Lake  of  Gennenreth 
Was  over,  Vespasian  sat  upon  his  tribunal  at  Tari- 
cheas,  in  order  to  distingoisb  the  foreigners  firom 
the  old  inhabitants ;  for  thoise  foreigners  appeared 
to  have  begun  the  War:   sb  he  deliberated  with 
the  other  commanders  whether  he  ought  to  save 
those  old  inhabitants,  or  not:   and,  when  those 
commanders  alleged  that  the  di^mtssion  of  them 
would  be  to  his  own  disadvantage,  because,  when 
they  were  once  set  at  liberty,  they  would  not  be 
at  rest,  since  they  would  be  people  destitute  6( 
proper  habitatibns,  and  would  be  able  to  compel 
slicb  as  fled  to  fight  agaitist  us,  Vespasian  ae» 
knowledged  that  they  did  not  desetVe  to  be  saved, 
and  that,  if  they  had  leAve  given  them  to  fly 
away,  they  wbuld  make  use  of' it  against  those 
that  gave  them  th£^t  leave.     Bt)t  still  he  consi- 
dered with  himself  after  what  manner  they  should 
be  slain  ;  for,  if  he  had  them  slain  there,  be  sos* 
pected  the  people  6f  the  t6imtry  would  thereby 
become  his  enemies,  for  that  to  be  sure  they 
would  never  bear  it,  that  so  many  that  had  been 
supplicants  to  him  should  be  killet};  and  to  offer 
violence  to  them  after  he  had  given  them  an  assur- 
ance of  their  lives,  he  could  not  himself  bear  to 
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do  it.  However,  his  friends  were  too  hard  for 
him,  and  pretended  that  nothing  against  Jews 
could  be  any  impiety,  and  that  he  ought  to  pre- 
fer what  was  profitable,  before  what  was  fit  to  be 
done,  where  both  could  not  be  made  consistent. 
So  he  gave  them  an  ambiguous  liberty  to  do  as 
they  advised,  and  permitted  the  prisoners  to  go 
along  no  other  road  than  that  which  led  to  Tibe- 
rias only :  so  they  readily  believed  what  they  de- 
sired to  be  true,  and  went  along  securely  with 
their  effects  the  way  which  was  allowed  them, 
while  the  Romans  seized  upon  all  the  road  that 
led  to  Tiberias,  that  none  of  them  might  go  out 
of  it,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  city.  Then  came 
Vespasian,  and  ordered  them  all  to  stand  in  the 
Stadium,  and  commanded  them  to  kill  the  old 
men,  together  with  the  others  which  were  use- 
less, which  were  in  number  1,900.  Out  of  the 
young  men,  he  chose  6,000  of  the  strongest,  and 
sent  them  to  Nero,  to  dig  through  the  isthmus, 
and  sold  the  remainder  for  slaves,  being  30,400 
besides  such  as  he  made  a  present  of  to  Agrippa; 
for,  as  to  those  that  belong^  to  his  kingdom,  he 
gave  him  leave  to.  do  what  he  pleased  with  them. 
However,  the*  king  sold  these  also  for  ^laves^: 

4  *  The  Works  of  Fltvius  Josephus,  voL  5,  b.  3,  c.  lO,  pp. 
294,  295. 
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"  MASSACRE  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  BY  ORDER  OF 

CARACALLA*, 

A.  D.  213. 

The  Emperor,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  upon 
the  slightest  provocation,  for  some  jests  only  hav- 
ing been  passed  upon  his  person  and  vices,  is- 
sued his  commands  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  for  a 
general  massacre.  From  a  secure  post,  in  the 
Temple  of  Serapis,  he  viewed  and  directed  the 
slaughter  of  20,000  citizens,  as  well  as  strangers, 
without  distinguishing  either  the  number  or  the 
crime  of  the  sufferers,  since,  as  he  coolly  in- 
formed the  senate,  aU  the  Alexandrians,  those 
who  had  perished,  and  those  who  had  escaped, 

*  M.  Aurel.  Sev.  Antonin,  surnamed  Caracalla,  bom  at 
LyoD8»  A.  D.  188,  perhaps  the  greatest  monster  that  ever  na- 
ture spawned.  He  murdered  his  brother,  as  well  as  his  wife, 
lie  commanded  all  governors  to  be  slain  that  his  brother  had 
appointed,  and  destroyed  not  less  than  2,000  persons  who  had 
adhered  to  his  party.  Upon  one  occasion,  he  ordered  his  8ol« 
diers  to  set  upon  a  crowded  audience,  in  the  theatre,  only  for 
discountenancing  a  chario^er  whom  he  happened  to  favour. 
In  Syria,  he  invited  Artabanus  to  a  conference,  which,  being 
accepted,  the  king  came  unarmed,  with  a  vast  concourse  of 
his  nobles,  whom  Caracalla  instantly  surrounded  with  his 
troops,  and  made  a  most  terrible  slaughter  of  them.  An  end 
was  at  last  put  to  his  hellish  deeds,  by  Martial,  a  centurion, 
by  whom  he  was  stabbed,  A.  D.  217.— »Tabfe  CAnmo/o^igiw 
dtt  Emptreurs  Romains. 
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were  alike  guilty*.  The  slaughter  was  so  great, 
that  the  streams  of  blood,  flowing  down,  disco- 
loured the  mouth  of  the  River  Nilef, 

MASSACRB  BY  ORDER  OF  THE  EMPEROR 

MAXIMIN^, 

A.  D.  235. 

Whenever  this  emperor  was  alarmed  with  the 
sound  of  treason,  his  cruelty  was  unbounded  and 
unrelenting.  A  conspiracy  against  his  life  was 
either  discovered  or  imagined,  and  Magnus,  a 
consular  senator,  was  named  as  the  principal  au- 
thor of  it.  Without  a  witness,  without  a  trial, 
and  without  an  opportunity  of  defence,  Magnus, 
with  4,000  of  his  supposed  accomplices^  were  put 
to  death  §• 

*  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
Ed.  Gibhon:  vol.  1,  p.  220  (Dion.»  b.  27,  p.  1307:  Hero- 
dian,  b.  4,  p.  158).  The  former  represents  this  massacre  as  t 
cruel  one,  and  the  latter*  as  a  perBdious  one,  also. 

t  The  History  of  Rome ;  O.  Goldsmith,  M.  B.:  vol.  2,  p. 
368. 

X  Maximin  1.  (C.  Jul.  Verus  Max.  Aug.),  bom  in  Thrace, 
A.  D.  173,  was  killed  by  his  soldiers,  238.  It  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  determiiK  which,  of  Caracalla  or  Maximin,  was  the 
greatest  monster.^Tab^  Chranologique  des  fimpereurt  Ro^ 


§  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
Ed.  Gibb6n:  vol.  1,  p.  279:  Goldsmith's  Rome,  vol.  2,  pp« 
389,  390. 
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MASSACRE  BY  OED£R^F  JULIUS, 
A.  D.  378. 

Julius  was  fearful  the  Gotbic  youths  distri- 
buted through  the  cities  of  the  east  Would  rebel. 
He  immediately  promulgated  an  order  that,  od  a 
stated  day 9  they  should  assemble  in  the  capital 
cities  of  their  respective  provinces.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  unarmed  crowd  was  carefully 
collected  in  the  square  or  forum:  the  streets  or 
avenues  were  occupied  by  the  Roman  troofw; 
and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  ciovered  with 
archers  and  slingers.  At ;  the  same  hodr,  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  east,  the  sigoal  was  given  for  ifi* 
discriminate  slaughter;  and  the  proviooes  of 
Asia  were  delivered  by  the  cruel  prudence  of  Ju« 
lius*. 

MASSACRE  OF  THESSALOMIGA,  B  Y.  QRUajt  (NT 

THEODOSIUSt* 
A«  D.  390. 

The  people  of  Thessalonica  were  treacherously 
invited,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  to  the  gates 

*  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 'Roman  EmtMre; 
Ed.  Gibhon:  vol.  4,  pp.  419,  420. 

f  Flav.  TheodosiuSy  bom  in  Spain,  346.  The  priests  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  induced  him  to  submit  to  a  penance 
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of  the  Circus.      As  soon  as  the  assembly  was 
complete,  the  soldiers  received  the  signal  for  a 
general    massacre.      The   promiscuous   carnage 
continued  three  hours,  without  discrimination  of 
sttangers  or  natives,  of  age  or  sex,  of  innocence 
or  guilt.     The  most  moderate  accounts  state  the 
number  of  the  slain  at  T^OOO;  and  it  is  asserted, 
by  some  writers,  that  more  than  15,000  perished. 
A  foreign  merchant  offered  his  own  life,  and  all 
bis  wealth,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  his  two 
800S ;  but,  while  the  father  hesitated,  with  equal 
tenderness, — while  he  was  doubtful  to  choose, 
and  unwilling  to  condemn,  the  soldiers  deCer« 
mined  his  suspense,  by  plunging  their  da^^rs  at 
the  satene  moment  into  the  breasts  of  the  defence* 
less  youths.    The  apology  of  the  assassins,  t\M 
they   were  obliged   to  produce  the   prescribed 
number  of  heads,  serves  only  to  increase,  by  an 
appearance  of  order  or  design,  the  horrors  of  the 
massacre  which  was  executed  by  the  commands 
of  Theodosius  the  Great.     The  guilt  of  the  em-> 
peror  is  aggravated  by  his  long  and  frequent  resi- 
dence  at  Thessalonica.    The  situation  of  the  un- 
fortunate city,    the  aspect    of  the  streets  and 
buildings,   the  dress  and  faces  of  the   inhabit- 
ants,   were  familiar  and  were  present    to    his 

of  eight  mo^thst  for  hi«  murder  of  the  Thessalonicans. — Tcibk 
Chronologique  des  Enl^ereurs  Romains, 
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imagination  ;  and  Theodosius  possessed  a  quick 
and  lively  sense  of  the  people  whom  he  de- 
stroyed*. 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  allow,  that  the 
Editor  of  the  New  Times  spoke  rather  too  confr* 
dently,  when  he  asserted  that  ancient  history  pre> 
sented  nothing  like  what  it  is  said  was  done  at  Ja£&. 
Ly Sander  caused,  it  will  be  perceived,  3,000  men 
to  be  cut  in  pieces,  not  so  much  for  any  cruelty 
which  they  had  exercised^  as  on  account  of  their  Ge- 
neral having  come  to  a  savage  resolution.  Sylla  de- 
stroyed his  thousands,  for  reasons  only  known  to 
himself.  Caesar  murdered  the  Veneti  senate,  be- 
cause they  had  transgressed  the  law  of  nations ; 
and,  for  the  same  motive,  he  condemned  to  ex- 
tirpation the  nation  of  the  Eburones.  Lepidus, 
•Anthony,  and  Octavius,  sacrificed  their  human- 
ity at  the  shrine  of  their  interest.  Alexander 
Janneus  and  Caracalla  revelled  in  blood,  for  the 
gratification  it  afforded  them.  The  barbarities 
of  Titus  were  influenced,  as  he  asserts,  by  policy 
and  necessity.  Maximin  and  Julius  pleaded  po- 
licy, too,  in  their  proceedings.  Theodosius  was 
actuated  solely  by  revenge;  whilst  Vespasian, 
after  promising  safety  to  his  prisoners,  knocked 

*  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
Ed.  Gibbon :  vol.  5,  p  67. 
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them  on  the  head,  principally  because  they  were 
Jews. 

These  examples  fully,  we  conceive,  constitute 
parallel  cases,  and,  as  such,  might  one  and  all 
vie  with  whatever  character  the  Editor  of  the 
'New  Times  chooses  to  assign  to  the  transactions 
said  to  have  happened  at  Jaffa,  preserving,  how« 
ever,  this  material  difference,  that,  let  what  wilL 
be  determined  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  in  their  regard^ 
that  conduct  can  never  have  been  so  unpardona- 
ble as  the  behaviour  of  those  commanders  whose 
actions  we  have  produced,  because  the  French 
General  must  have  been  governed  by  a  rigid  ne- 
cessityj  whereas,  for  the  latter,  no  such  plea  can  be 
urged.     We  will  now  bring  forward  a  few  atroci- 
ties selected  from'  modern  history.     Some  of  our 
instances  may  possibly  be  thought  less  appropri- 
ate than  others ;   but  the  great  object,  we  con- 
ceive, of  the  Editor,  has  been  to  enforce,  that 
there  never  was  a  heart  so  obdurate  as  Napole- 
on's, and  that  the  mischief  executed  by  him  in 
Egypt,  was  never  equalled  by  any  other  man ; 
whilst  we  contend  that,  however  obdurate  Napo- 
leon's heart  may  have  been,  it  was  not,  in  many 
instances,  so  callous,  nor,  in  many  others,  more 
closed  to  humanity,  than  the  hearts  of  those  with 
whom  the  late  Emperor  may  be  compared :   and 
that,  if  he  did  evince  any  signal  contempt  for 
human  life  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  the  same 
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indifference  bad  been  repeatedly  shown  by  men, 
whose  proceedings  have,  notwithstanding,  eacaped 
the  violent  attacks  which  have  been  niade  on  the 
reputation  of  Napoleon. 

MASSACRE  BY  ORI>£R  OF  RICHARD  I.^, 
A.  D.  1192. 

When  Saladihf ,  King  of  Egypt,  refused  tp  ra- 
tify the  capitulation  of  Acre,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land ordered  all  his  prisoners,  to  the  number  €}f 
5,000,  to  be  butchered ;  and  the  Saracens  found 
thenrselves  obliged  to  retaliate  upon  the  Chris- 
tians by  a  like  cruehy  J, 

*  Tbis  niQDareh  was  born  m  1157,  and  died  in  1199.  Ik 
was  reveiigefal,  domineering,  unhitiQus,  hHiUgbty,  and  cruel* 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  besieged  the  Castle  of  Chains, 
near  Limoges.  The  garrison  offered  to  sarrender;  but  the 
king  replied,  that,  since  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  come  thi- 
ther, and  besiege  the  place  in  person,  he  would  take  it  by 
force,  and  would  hang  every  one  of  them,  a  thieat  wUch  he 
put  into  effect,  with  the  exception  of  one  man»  who  liad  pierced 
his  shonlder  with  an  arrow,  and  for  whom  a  more  cmel  exe* 
cution  was  reserved.  Richard  lost  his  life  from  the  wound, 
and  very  fortunately  for  his  subjects,  since,  bad  he  recovered, 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  further  exhausted  his  kingdom,  in 
the  fruitless  attempt  of  regaining  the  Holy  Land. 

t  The  Emperor  SaWin  died  at  Damascus.  Before  be  ex* 
pired,  he  ordered  his  winding-sheet  to  be  carried  as  a  stand- 
ard through  every  street  of  the  city,  while  a  crier  went  before, 
and  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  **  This  is  all  that  remains 
to  the  mighty  Sakidin,  the  conqueror  of  the  East** 

X  History  of  England ;  Hume :  vol.  2,  p.  169. 
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CONDUCT  OF  EDWARD  III.*,  AFTER  THE       « 
BATTLE  OF  CRESSY, 
A.  D.  1346. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  was  foggy ;  and» 
as  the  English  observed  that  many  of  the  enemy 
had  lost  their  way  in  the  night,  and  in  the  mist» 
they  employed  a  stratagem  to  bring  them  into 
their  power.  They  erected  on  the  eminences 
some  French  standards,  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  battle;  and  all  who  were  allured  by  this  false 
signal  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  no  quarter 
given  them.  In  excuse  for  this  inhumanity,  it 
was  alleged,  that  the  French  king  had  given  like 
orders  to  his  troops ;  but  the  real  reason  probably 
was,  that  the  English,  in  their  present  situation, 
did  not  choose  to  be  encumbered  with  prison- 
ersf. 

*  Epglishmen  &re  apt  to  coatider  with  peculiar  fondoets 
tbe  history  of  Edward  III.,  and  to  esteem  his  reign,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  loffgest,  the  most  glorious  also,  that  occurs  in  the 
annals  of  our  nation;  yet  Edward's  foreign  wars  were  nei- 
ther founded  on  justice,  nor  directed  to  any  salutary  purpose* 
His  attempt  against  the  King  of  Scotland,  a  minor  and  a  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  the  revival  of  his  grand&ther^s  claim  of  su- 
periority over  that  kingdom,  were  likewise  hoth  unreasonable 
and  ungenerous  acts :  but  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  is  so  daz* 
zling  to  the  vulgar,  that  lus  &ults  are  seldom  considered.  Ed- 
ward was  bom  in  1312,  and  died  in  1377. 

t  History  of  England;  Hume:  voK  3,  p.  368. 
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MASSACRE    OF    Til£     PRISONERS    AFTER    TUE 

BATTLE  OF  AGINCOURT,  FRANCE!  HENRY  V. 

A.  D,  1415. 

After  all  appearance  of  opposition  was  over, 
the  English  had  leisure  to  make  prisoners;  and, 
having  advanced  with  uninterrupted  success  to 
the  open  plain,  they  there  saw  the  remains  of 
the  French  rear-guard,  which  still  maintained 
the  appearance  of  a  line  of  battle.  At  the  same 
time  they  heard  an  alarm  from  behind :  some 
gentlemen  of  Picardy,  having  collected  about 
6,000  peasants,  had  fallen  upon  the  English  bag- 
gage, and  were  doing  execution  on  the  unarmed 
followers  of  the  camp,  who  fled  before  them. 
Henry,  seeing  the  enemy  on  all  sides  of  him, 
began  to  entertain  apprehensions  from  his  prison- 
ers,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  general 
orders  for  putting  them  to  death,  which  were  im- 
mediately carried  into  effect,  although,  on  disco- 
vering the  truth,  he  issued  counter  orders,  and 
was  still  able  to  save  a  great  number*. 

*  History  of  England;  Hume:  vol.  4,  p.  98.  See,  also. 
History  of  France  (Father  Daniel),  temp.  Charles  VII. 

Henry  V.,  born  in  1388,  died  in  1422.  During  his  youth 
he  indulged  in  extravagances  of  every  kind,  even,  it  is  pre- 
tended, to  attacking  passengers  in  the  streets  and  highways, 
and  despoiling  them  of  their  goods.  On  succeeding,  however^ 
to  his  father*s  throne,  he  reformed;  and,  if  we  overlook  his 
ambition,  and  the  blood  which  it  caused  to  flow,  we  may  pro* 
nounce  him  to  have  been  a  great  king. 
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COKDUCT  OF  OVANDO  AT  ST.  DOMINGO| 

A.  D.  1503. 

The  Spanish  governor,  Ovando,  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  tlie  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Spaniards;   but,  by  what  evidence,  it  does  not 
appear.     Oviedo  represents  a  confession  as  hav- 
ing been  extorted  from  three  hundred  caziques, 
who  were  the  queen's  vassals,  by  torture.     The 
governor  accordingly  adopted  the  following  mode 
of  sacrificing  the  accused  to  the  security  of  the 
colony:    having  invited  the  queen  to  a  feast, 
which  he  said  should  be   celebrated  after  the 
manner  of  his  country,  with  all  the  pomp  of  his 
assembled  nobility,  the  whole  Indian  court,  as 
her  attendants,  were  thus  collected  on  one  spot. 
The  Spaniards  at  length  appeared  in  the  order  of 
battle,  the  infantry  marching  before,  and  occupy- 
ing all  the  avenues  to  the  place,  as  they  ad- 
vanced :   the  cavalry  followed,  with  the  governor 
at  their  head,  and  moved  on  to  the  queen's  re- 
sidence, who  was  not  a  little  alarmed  to  see  them 
approaching  sword  in  hand.      In  obedience  to 
a  preconcerted  sign,  the  multitude  were  instantly 
put  to  the  sword,  while  the  unfortunate  queen, 
with  her  whole  court,  were  secured.     The  ca- 
ziques  were  fixed  to  the  stakes  used  in  the  tem- 
porary construction  for  the  feast,  and  perished  in 
the  flames  by  which  the  building  was  consumedt 
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while  the  queen  was  reserved  for  a  more  disgrace- 
ful end,  being  conducted  to  the  capital,  and  there 
tried,  condemned,  and  publicly  executed  on  a 
gallows.  Of  the  people  who  were  thus  treache- 
rously assassinated,  the  numbers  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  cannot  be  reckoned.  High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  men  and  women,  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty,  were  alike  indiscriminately  mas- 
sacred^. 

CONDUCT  OF  CORTESt,  SOUTH   AMERICA, 
A.  D.  1519. 

Cortes  had  reason-  to  suspect  the  Cholulans. 
The  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up 
in  a  large  court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  their 
quarters,  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  T}a»- 
calans  liad  orders  to  advance :  the  magistrates 
and  several  of  the  chief  citizens  were  sent  for,  un- 
der various .  pretexts,  and  seiz^.  On  a  signal 
given,  the  troops,  rushed  out,  and  fell  upon  the 
multitude,  destitute  of  leaders,  and  so  much  asto- 
nished, that,  the  weapons  dropping  from  their 
bands,  tjhey  stood  motionless,  and  incapable  of 
defence. .  While  t)ie  Spaniards  pressed  them  in 
front,  the  TIascalans  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  bloodshed,  and  death* 

*  History  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  pp.  38,  39. 
t  Hernando  Cortes,  conqueror  of  Mexico,  bom  1484,  died 
1547. 
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The  temples,  which  afTotcled  a  retreat  to  the 
priests  and  some  of  the  leading  men,  were  ,set 
on  fire,  and  they  perished  in  the  flames.  This 
scene  of  horror  continued  two  days,  during  which 
the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  all  that  the  de- 
structive rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  implacable 
revenge  of  their  Indian  allies,  could  inflict.  At 
length  the  carnage  ceased,  after  the  slaughter  of 
6,000  Cholulans,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
Spaniard*. 

CONDUCT  OF  CORTES  AND  SANDOVAL 

IN  SOUTH   AMERICA, 

A,  D.  1522. 

Cortes  affected  to  treat  the  Mexicans  as  rebels. 
The  chiefs  were  put  to  death  in  the  most  ignomi* 
nious  or  the  most  excruciating  mode  that  the  in- 
solence or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors  could 
devise.  In  the  country  of  Panuco,  sixty  caziques, 
or  leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobles,  were  burnt 
at  one  time;  nor  was  this  shocking  barbarity  per^ 
petrated  in  any  sudden  sally  of  rage,  or  by  a 
commander  of  inferior  note.  It  was  the  act  of 
Sandoval,  an  officer  whose  name  is  entitled  to  the 
second  rank  in  the  annals  of  New  Spain,  and  ex- 
ecuted after  a  solemn  consultation  with  Cortes ; 

*  History  of  America ;  W.  Robertsoo^  D.  D. :  voK  2»  b.  5, 
pp.  160»  161. 
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and,  to  complete  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  chil- 
dren and  relations  of  the  wretched  victims  were 
assembled,  and  compelled  to  be  spectators  of 
their  dying  agonies*. 

WARFARE  BETWEEN  RIRKALDY  AND  EARL 

MORTON  ts   SCOTLAND, 
A.  D.  1572. 

The  Earl  of  Morton  commanded  the  regent's 
forces.  Kirkaldy,  of  Grange,  still  held  out  the  town 
and  castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  two  parties  often 
met,  and  fought  with  equal  obstinacy :  nor  was 
it  in  the  field  alone,  and  during  the  heat  of  the 
combat,  that  this  implacable  rage  appeared:  both 
parties  hanged  the  prisoners  which  they  took,  of 
whatever  rank  or  quality,  without  mercy,  and 
without  trial.  Great  numbers  suffered  in  this 
shocking  manner.  The  unhappy  victims  were 
led  by  fifties  at  a  time  to  execution  J. 

CONDUCT  OF  TB£  FLEMISH  CONFEDERATES. 

intelligence  having  been  received  by  the  confe- 
derate states,  that  the  Spaniards  had,  by  the  advice 

*  History  of  America;  W.  Robertson^  D.D.:  voL  2,  b.  5, 
p.  262.     f  Cortes,  Relat,  291;  C.  Oonutra,  Cron.,  c  155.^ 

t  James,  Earl  of  Morton,  died  1581. 

{  History  of  Scotland :  W.  Robertson,  D.  D. :  vol.  2.  h.  6, 
p.  199.    fCrawf*  Mem.,  218,  220.^ 
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of  Spinola,  embarked  at  Lisbon  a  body  of  troops 
destined  for  Flanders,  they,  despatched  a  squa- 
dron to  wait  for  them  in  the  Strait  of  Calais, 
^¥ith  orders  to  drown  without  mercy  every  sol- 
dier that  was  taken ;  and  the  order  was  punctu- 
ally executed*. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN  VIRGINIA, 

AMERICA, 

A.  D.  1623. 

Several  bloody  wars  had  been  waged  between 
the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  in  which  many  atro- 
cities were  committed  on  both  sides.  At  last  a 
contest  of  extermination  commenced,  and  neither 
old  nor  young  were  spared.  The  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  southern  r^ions  of  America, 
was  openly  proposed,  as  the  most  proper  model 
to  imitate,  and  the  English  deemed  every  thing 
allowable  that  tended  to  accomplish  their  design. 
They  hunted  the  Indians  like  wild  beasts ;  and, 
as  the  pursuit  of  them  to  their  places  of  retreat 
in  the  woods,  which  covered  their  country,  was 
both  difficult  and  dangerous,  they  endeavoured 
to  allure  them  from  their  inaccessible  fastnesses, 
by  offers  of  peace  and  promises  of  oblivion,  made 
with  such  an  artful  appearance  of  sincerity,  as 

*  Vide  History  of  the  Distarbaaces  in  the  Low  Countri^  i 
H.Grotius:  b.  14,  p.  550. 
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deceived  their  crafty  leader,'  and  enabled  tfaem  to 
indulge  to  the  full  their  revenge  and  cruelty.  On 
the  ^ppro^cli  of  barvedt,  when  they  kn^w'a  bos* 
tile  attack  would  be  most  formidable  and  fetal, 
they  fell  suddenly  upon  all  the  Indian  planta- 
tions, murdered  every  person  on  whom  they 
could  lay  hold,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the  woods, 
to  perish  with  hunger,  which  so  completely  ac- 
complished what  the  sword  had  left  undone,  that 
some  of  the  tribes  nearest  to  the  English  were 
totally  extirpated^. 

STORMING  OF  MAGDEBURG  BY  TILLVf, 
A.  D.  1631. 

And  now  began  a  massacre,  not  to  be  paraU 
leled  in  modern  ages.  The  soldiers  fired  promis- 
cuously, in  the  streets,  churches,  and  squares, 
upon  persons  of  all  ages,  sex,  and  conditions, 
with  the  same  fury  as  in  the  day  of  battle.  The 
very  best  troops,  the  old  Walloons,  behaved  the 
least  like  men,  and,  as  there  may  be  a  justice 
sometimes  in  cruelty,  spared  not  their  own  friends 
within  the  town*~namely,  the  informers — ^in  the 

*  Hittoiy  of  America ;  W.  Robertson,  D.  D. :  voL  3,  b.  9, 
p.  259,  260. 

t  John  Iscerclaes,  Coant  de  Tilly,  general  of  the  imperial 
itts,  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Lech,  1632.  He 
bore  the  title  of  llluttrimmo,  bestowed  on  him  by  the  em* 
peror. 
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general  massacre.     The  Croatians  exercised  bar- 
barities unknown  to  savages.     When  the  streets 
and    public  places  were  filled  with  dead  bodies 
(and   this  scene  may  be  considered  as  the  very 
mildest  part  of  their  cruelty),  the  troops  dis- 
banded themselves,  and  began  to  enter  the  houses. 
Here  began  a  m6re  deliberate  perpetration  of 
murder.       Even  the   ^ed,   the   sick,   and  the 
young,  found  no  mercy.     One  soldier  held  an 
infant  by  the  legs,  with  the  head  downwards, 
and    another  cleft   the   body   with   his   sword. 
Eight  Croatians  violated  a  poor  girl,  and  then 
transfixed  her  to  the  ground  with  a  halbert.     A 
young  lady  of  quality  was  seized  by  an  officer ; 
but,  as  he  dragged  her  over  the  Elbe  bridge,  she 
begged  leave  to  have  the  use  of  her  bands,  to 
take  out  her  handkerchief,  and  wipe  her  eyes, 
and  that  instant  plunged  herself  into  the  river, 
and  there  expired.     Another  young  woman  of 
fashion,  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  knowing  that, 
in  such  a  case,  her  charms  were  the  least  part  of 
her  protection,  deliberately  plunged  herself  into  a 
well ;  and  twenty  young  girls*,  who  were  assem- 
bled together  at  a  house  near  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
rushed  out  of  the  door  all  at  once,  and,  embrac- 
ing each  other,  threw  themselves  into  the  river. 

*  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandefiburg 
states  their  number  at  1,200. 
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By  this  time  the  whole  city  was  in  flames.  No 
thing  remained  of  it  but  the  cathedral,  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  with  some  few  houses  tbrnt  stood 
around.  Out  of  40,000  inhabitants,  it  is  thought 
hardly  the  number  of  eight  hundred  escaped. 
Three  days  after  the  assault,  the  imperial  general 
made  his  public  entrance  into  the  place.  Some 
of  his  officers  bad  previously  made  their  remon- 
strances to  him  against  the  proceedings,- when 
he  coldly  and  unconcernedly  replied,  ^'  The 
town  must  bleed;  it  hath  not  yet  made  sufficient 
atonement.  Let  the  soldiers  persist  another  hour, 
and  then  we  will  re-consider  the  matter^/' 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  ENGLISH   IN  CONNECTICUT, 

AMERICA, 

A.  D.  1637. 

A  war  was  commenced  between  the  English 
and  the  nation  or  tribe  Pequods.  This  tribe 
consisted  of  about  one  thousand  warriors.  lo 
less  than  three  months  it  was  extirpated.  Some 
were  massacred  in  cold  blood ;  others  were  given 
over  to  be  tortured  by  Indian  allies ;  and  ^  con- 
siderable number  were  sold  as  slaves  in  Bermu- 
das f. 

•  The  History  of  the  Life  of  XSustavu^  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden;  Rey.  Walter  Harte,  M.  A.':  vol.  1,  pp.  273, 274,  275. 

t  History  of  America;  W.  Robertson,  D.  D. :  voL  3,  K 
10,  p.  332. 
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ASSAULT  OF  TRSDAH  AND. OF  W£XFORD 

(IRELANP),  BT  CROMWELL, 

A.  D.  1649. 

Having  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  Cromwell 
immediately  ordered  the  assault.  Though  twice 
repulsed  with  loss,  he  renewed  the  attack ;  and 
himself,  along  with  Ireton,  led  on  his  men.  All 
opposition  was  overborne  by  the  furious  valour 
of  the  troops.  The  town  was  taken,  sword  in 
hand ;  and,  orders  being  issued  to  give  no  quar* 
ter,  a  cruel  slaughter  was  made  of  the  garrison. 
Even  a  few,  who  were  saved  by  the  soldiers,  sati- 
ated with  blood,  were  next  day  miserably  but- 
chered, by  orders  from  the  general  One  person 
alone  escaped,  to  be  a  messenger  of  this  univer* 
sal  havoc  and  des^ction^. 

Cromwell  next  led  his  army  before  Wexford. 
He  began  to  batter  the  town.  The  garrison,  af- 
ter a  slight  defence,  offered  to  capitulate ;  but, 
before  they  obtained  a  cessation,  they  impru- 
dently neglected  their  guards,  when  the  English 
army  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  the  same  severity 
was  exercised  as  at  Tredabf . 

*  History  of  England;  Hume:  vol.  11,  p.  17« 
t  Ibid,  p.  18. 
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RAVAGING  OP  THE  PALATINATE 

(GERMANT),  BT  LOUIS  XIV., 

A.  D.  1689. 

In  the  middle  of  winter,  Louis  determined  on 
making  a  waste  of  the  palatinate.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  numerous  cities  and  villages,  as  well  ais 
the  proprietors  of  above  fifty  family  seats,  were 
ordered  to  quit  thi^m,  that  they  might  be  burnt. 
The  blind,  the  lame,  the  sick;  and  the  aged,  were 
all  sent  adrift.    Plundered;  stripped,  and  abused, 
the  unhappy  Gertilahs  bad  td  endure  the  addi* 
tional  grief  of  beholding  their  trees  cut  down, 
their  vines  rooted  up,  and  their  ftuit-trees  de^- 
^troyed.     The  havoc  commenced  by  Manheim 
and  Heidelbuig,  where  resided  the  elector,  who, 
from  the  top  of  his  palace,  witnessed  ^the  rilfn  of 
his  states,  and  heard  the  cries  of  hift  subjects, 
whom  the  soldiery  were  murdering.     The  tombs 
of  the  dead  were  not  even  respected,  and  the 
ashes  of  those  who  had  once  spoken  in  the  voice 
of  authority  were  scattered  to  the  winds.    Akider* 
nach,  Baden,  Radstadt,  Spire,  Worms,  Offen* 
bach,  were  all  demolish^,  and  vanished'  from  the 
things  that  be.     The  misery  caused  by  Turenne, 
in  1 667»  was  but  as  a  spark  to  Mount  Etna,  com- 
pared with  this  visitation ;  and  the  name  of  M6- 
lac,  who  commanded  the  incendiaries,  long  ex- 
isted  in  horrid   memory  amongst  the  unhappy 
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victims  of  his  ferocity.  Louis  the  Great,  from 
liis  Palace  of  Versaill^,'  amidst  courtieiiB  'and 
concubines,  flutes  and  pleasures,  signed  this  ordel 
for  ruining  a  whole  xsommunity,  which  was  so 
extensively  and  so  completely  carried  inio  effect, 
that  three  months  were  spent  in  fulfilling  the 
hellish  task*. 

MURDER  OF  GLENCOE,  SCOTLAND, 
A.  D.  1691. 

The  Earl  of  Breadalbane  had  a  private  pique 
against  Macdonald  of  Glencoe.  Under  pretence, 
therefore,  of  the  latter  not  having  availed  himself 
of  an  amnesty,  he  got  King  William  to  sign, 
with  his  own  hand,  an  order  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  clan.     Capt.  Campbell  marched  into  the 

*  Vide  History  of  Louis  XIV.;  M.  de  Voltaire:  yoI.  \,  p* 
231:  also.  Secret  Memoirs;  Dachessed^Orleans:  pp.  28— 4& 
We  only  know  of  one  modem  atrocity  that  can  be  com*' 
pared  with  the  proceedmgs  against  the  palatinate.  In  1631^ 
Count  de  Tilly  overran  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  spread  de» 
vastation  around.  When  thie  deputies  of  the  invaded  state  re- 
monstrated with  Tilly,  on  account  of  the  depopulations  and 
enormities  committed  by  his  soldiers,^he  merely  replied,  with  an 
ill-natured  countenance,  **  That  his  Walloons  and  Buigundi* 
ans  were  not  birds,  nor  could  they  subsist  on  air,  and  then 
dismissed  the  remonstrators  with  an  adage  of  Cato,  desiring 
it  might  make  some  impression  on  their  memories,  PronU 
eapillaid,  fH)si  est  oceano  calva.^^'-^Hiiiory  of  the  Life  of 
Chislams  Adolphui;  W.  Harte,  M.  A.:  vol.  2,  p.  7. 
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.valley  of  Glencoe,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  certain  taxes,  and  lived  fifteen  days  with 
bis  destined  victims,  in  all  the  semblance  of  the 
most  unreserved  friendship.     At  length  the  fatal 
period  arrived.     Macdonald  and  Campbell,  hav- 
ing passed  the  day  together,  parted  in  the  even- 
ing, with  mutual  professions  of  the  wannest  a& 
fection.      The  younger   Macdonalds,   however, 
having  found  cause  for  suspicion,  went  forth  pri- 
vately to  make  observations.     They  over-heard 
the  common  soldiers  say,  they  liked   not  the 
work;   that,  though  they  would  have  willingly 
fought  the  Macdonalds,  they  held  it  base  to  mur- 
der them  in  cool  blood.     When  the  youths  hast- 
ened back  to  warn  their  father,  the  work  of  de- 
struction had  commenced.     The  old  man  had 
already  met  his  doom.     The  Laird  of  Auchin- 
trincken,   Macdonald's    guest,   who    had,   three 
months  before  this,  submitted  to  the  government, 
and  at  this  very  period  had  a  protection  in  his 
pocket,  was  put  to  death,  without  question.     A 
boy  of  eight  years,  who  fell  at  CampbelPs  feet, 
imploring  mercy,  and  ofiering  to  serve  him  for 
life,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  one  Drummond, 
a  subaltern  officer.    Thirty-eight  perscms  suffered 
in  this  manner,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
surprised  in  their  beds.    The  design  was  to  but- 
cher all  the  males,  under  seven^,  that  lived  in 
the  valley,  the  number  of  whom  amounted  to 
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two  hundred;    but  some  of  the  detachments  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  secure  the  passes,  so  that 
one  hundred  and  sixty  escaped.    Campbell  bav« 
ing   perpetrated  this   massacre,  ordered  all  the 
houses  to  be  burned,  made  a  prey  of  all  the  cat- 
tle and  effects  that  were  found  in  the  valley,  and 
left  the  helpless  women* and  children  naked  and 
forlorn,  without  covering,  food,  or  shelter,  in  the 
midst  of  the  snow  that  covered  the  whole  face  of 
the  country.     Distracted  with  grief  and  horror, 
surrounded  by  the  shades  of  night,  shivering  with 
cold,  and  appalled  with  the  apprehension  of  im- 
mediate death,  they  could   not  endure  such   a 
complication  of  calamities,  but  generally  perished 
in  the  waste,  before  they  could  receive  the  least 
comfort  or  assistance^. 

MtJROER  OF  Six  THOUSAND  RUSSIANS,  BY 

ORDER  OF  MARSHAL  RENSCHILD, 

X.  D.  1706. 

The  battle  of  Frawenstad  was  fought  in  Febru- 
ary, 1706.  The  Earl  of  SchuUembourg  com- 
manded the  Russians;  the  Grand  Marshal  Rens- 
child  led  on  the  Swedes.  The  combat  did  not 
last  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the  Saxons  made 
DO  resistance.  The  Muscovite  army  was  com- 
pletely  defeated:    it  in   fact  but  marched  on 

*  History  of  England;  Smollett :  voL  I,  c.  3,  pp.  140, 1,  2. 
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to  the  field  to  run  away;  and  this  latter  was 
accomplished  so  speedily,  that  seven  thousand 
loaded  muskets  were  picked  up  on  the  ground, 
their  owners  not  having  had  time  to  dischai^ge 
them.  A  corps  of  about  6,000  Russians  tltrew 
themselves  on  their  knees,  and  pleaded  forgive- 
ness; but  they  were  inhumanly  massacred,  mx 
hours  after  the  strife  was  over,  and  this  because 
some  of  their  compatriots  had  behaved  ill  else- 
where, and  because,  moreover,  it  was  not  known 
what  to  do  with  them^. 

The  Emperor,  Peter  the  Great,  declared,  in 
one  of  bis  manifestoes,  in  the  Ukraine  (1709)9 
that  a  number  of  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  Cal- 
mucks,  who  had  been  captured  at  Frawenetadt, 
were  murdered  in  cool  blood,  three  days  after  the 
engagement. 

M.  de  Voltaire  observes,  that  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  hear  King  Stanislaus  himself  say,  that, 
in  one  of  those  engagements  which  were  so  fre* 
quent  in  Poland,  a  Russian  officer,  who  had  for- 
merly been  one  of  his  friends,  came  to  put  him* 
aelf  under  his  protection,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
corps  he  commanded,  and  that  the  Swedish  gene- 
ral, Steinbok,  shot  him  dead  wi^h  a  pistol,  while 
he  held  him  in  his  armsf . 

«  History  of  Charles  XIL;  M.  de  Voltaire,  b.  3,  p.  97. 
t  History  of  the  Russian  Empire,  under  Peter  the  Great: 
M.  de  Voltaire :  c.  15,  p.  397. 
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EXECUTION  BY  ORDER  OF  CHARLES  Xll. 

OF   SWEDEN, 

A.  D.  1707. 

The  king  continued  to  advance  through  the 
province  of  Muscovia.  Six  thousand  peasants 
despatched  an  old  man  of  their  body  to  speak  to 
him.  This  man,  who  was  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary figure,  clad  in  white,  and  armed  with  two 
carbines,  made  a  speech  to  Charles ;  but,  as  the 
standers  by  did  not  well  understand  what  he  said, 
they  without  any  further  ceremony  despatched  him, 
in  the  midst  of  his  harangue,  and  before  their  king's 
face.  The  peasants,  in  a  rage,  immediately  with- 
drew, and  took  up  arms«  All  who  could  be 
found  were  seized,  and  obliged  to  hang  one  ano- 
ther: the  last  was  compelled  to  put  the  rope 
about  his  neck  himself,  and  to  be  his  own  ex- 
ecutioner. AH  their  houses  were  burnt  to  the 
ground*. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALTONA 
(GERMANY),  BY  EARL   STEINBOCK, 
,     A.  D.  1713. 

This  general  sat  himself  down  before  Altona, 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter  set  fire  to  this  unfor- 

«^  History  of  the  Russian  Emptie,  under  Peter  the  Qrett; 
M.  de  Voltture :  c.  16,  pp.  403,  404. 
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tunate  lown.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all 
Were  seen  hurrying  from  the  scene  of  horror;  but 
they  were  exchanging  one  death  only  for  another. 
Most  of  them  perished  amongst  the  ice  and  snow. 
Europe  echoed  with  this  wanton  bstrbarity ;  and 
the  ministers  and  generals  of  Poland  and  Den-' 
mark  wiote  to  reproach  the  earl  with  his  unne- 
cessary cruelty*. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  DURE  OF  CUMBERLAKDt, 
A,  D.  1746. 

After  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  hundreds  of  the 
captives  were  crowded  together  in  the  holds  of 
ships,  where  they  perished  in  the  most  deplora- 
ble manner,  for  want  of  necessaries,  air,  and  ex- 
ercise. The  Duke  of  Cumberland  sent  off  de- 
tachments to  hunt  down  the  fugitives,  and  lay 
waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword.    On  these 

•  Life  of  Charles  XIL;  M.  de  Voltaire,  b.  7,  pp.  237,  238, 
t  This  general,  a  son  of  Geoi^e  II.,  was  sacoessful  ^nly 
against  his  own  countrymen*  When  opposed  to  the  foreign 
foe,  he  always  failed.  At  Fontenoy  he  was  defeated  by  Mar- 
shal Saxe ;  and  at  Closter^Seven  he  caused  38,000  men  to  lay 
down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  Shortly 
after  the  fatal  day  of  CuUoden,  the  head  of  a  Mr.  Mackeoae 
was  brought  to  him  for  that  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  on 
which  the  duke  set  off  immediately  for  London,  with  the 
bloody  trophy  pecked  up  in  his  postchaise.  From  his  cruel- 
ties in  Scotland,  he  was  known  both  there  and  in  England  by  the 
name  of  the  luUAir,    The  Duke  of  Cumberland  died  in  1757. 
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occasions  his  parting  advice  to  his  officers  used 
invariably  to  be,  ^^  Make  no  prisoners, — ^you  un- 
derstand me/'  The  Castles  of  Glengaiy  and 
LfOchiel  were  plundered  and  burnt:  every  house, 
hut,  or  habitation,  met  with  the  same  fete,  with- 
out  distinction:  all  the  cattle  and  provision  wefe 
carried  off:  the  men  were  either  shot  upon  the 
mountains,  like  wild  beasts,  or  put  to  death  iii 
cold  blood,  without  form  of  trial:  the  women,  af^ 
ter  having  seen  their  husbands  and  fathers  mur* 
dered,  were  subjected  to  brutal  violation,  and 
then  turned  out  of  home  naked,  with  their  chil- 
dren, to  starve : — 

The  pious  mother,  doomM  to  death, 
Fofsaken,  wanderB  o*er  the  heath : 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head. 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread. 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend ;  , 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend : 
And,  8tretch*d  beneath  th*  inclement  skies. 
Weeps  o*er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

One  whole  family  was  enclosed  in  a  barn,  and 
consumed  to  ashes.  The  ministers  of  vengeance 
were  so  alert  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  that, 
in  a  few  days,  there  was  neither  house,  cottage, 
man,  nor  beast,  to  be  seen,  in  the  compass  of  fifty 
miles,— all  was  ruin,  silence,  and  desolation*. 

•  History  of  England;  Smollett:  vol.  4,  p.  193.  See  also 
Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion,  1745,  1746;  Chevalier  de  John« 

stone :  p*  9. 
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CONDUCT  IN  PRUSSIA  OF  THE   RUSSIANS, 

UNDER  GENERAL  BROWNE, 

A.  D.  1758. 

A  detail  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  the 
Russians  cannot  be  read  but  with  horror.  They 
not  only  burned  a  great  number  of  villages,  but 
they  ravished,  rifled,  murdered,  and  mutilated 
the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
and  for  no  other  provocation  or  incitement  than 
brutal  lust  and  wantonness  of  barbarity.  Th^ 
even  violated  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  which 
have  been  held  sacred  among  the  most  savage 
nations.  At  Camin  and  Breckboltz,  they  forced 
open  the  graves  as  well  as  the  vaults,  and  strip- 
ped the  bodies  of  two  generals,  which  had  been 
deposited  there ;  but  the  collected  force  of  their 
vengeance  was  discharged  against  Custrin,  the 
capital  of  the  Newe  Marche  of  Brandenbuigh, 
which  they  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the 
course  of  this  campaign,  the  Russians  are  said  to 
have  plundered  and  burned  fourteen  laige  towns, 
and  two  hundred  villages,  and  wantonly  but- 
chered above  two  thousand  defenceless  women 
and  children  *. 


*  History  of  England;  Smollett:  voL  6,  f^.  2)8  aod feW 
lowing. 
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COKPUCTOFCATHEBINE  U.,  EMPRE8S  OF  BUS- 
SIA*»  ANP  or  HEH  FAVOURITE,  POTEMKfN, 
A.  D.  17B3  AND  1789, 

The  people  of  the  Crimeea  had  .revolted :  the 
Russiams  over-ran  the  country.  Prince  Potem*- 
kin  desired  his  cousin,  General  Paul  Potemkiui 
to  subdue  the  Tartars,  and  gave  him  full  power 
to  act  as  he  liked.  The  general  acquitted  bim« 
self  of  his  commission  as  well  as  his  cousin  had 
foreseen,  and  but  too  well  in  the  eyes  of  human* 
ity.  He  dispersed  the  rebels,  took  many  of  them 
prisoners,  and  caused  a  great  number  of  Tartars, 
of  all  ranks  and  ages,  to  be  executed.  To  escape 
the  certain  punishment  which  awaited  them, 
thousands  fled  the  country.  These  terrible  mea* 
sures  consolidated  the  possession  of  the  CrimsBa 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  but  they  reigned 
over  scarcely  half  the  population  which  the  pe- 
ninsula contained  before  the  conquest^ • 

*  Csutherioe  iinopnted  the  throne  of  tl^e  c?f|f8,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  the  rerolt  which  deprived  her  husband  of  life, 
wherein  ^he  was  deeply  implicated.  In  the  execution  of  her 
plans  for  the  aggrandisement  of  her  empire,  she  appears  to 
have  acknowledged  no  right  bnt  power,  no  law  bvt  interest. 
Tb^  mysterious  hie  of  Prinoe  Iwm),  and  the  horrible  massa- 
cres exercised  in  Poland  and  9ther  countries^  by  her  orders,, 
will  ever  be  a  foul  and  indelible  stain  on  her  memory.  She 
died  in  1796. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Prince  Potemkin,  p.  55. 
K  K  3 
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1789. — Russia  was  now  left  alone,  both  in  the 
war  against  the  Swedes,  and  in  that  against  the 
Turks.     Potemkin  could  not  patiently  think  of 
the  Swedish  war,  which  deranged  his  vast  designs 
against  the  Turks,  because  it  necessitated  a  divi- 
sion of  the  forces  of  the  empire..    In  order  more 
quickly  to  remove  an  obstacle  which  he  could  no 
longer  endure,  he  wanted  to  have  the  war  termi- 
nated in  less  than  one  campaign,  by  destroying 
the  very  field  of  battle  upon  which  the  two  pow- 
ers were  measuring  their  strength.     ^  The  Rus- 
siansii'*  said  he,  *'  must  penetrate  into  Swedish 
Finland,  depopulate  and  ravage  that  country,  and 
render  it  so  uninhabitable,  that  the  fiend  of  man- 
kind himself  would  not  be  tempted  to  make  it 
his  residence.'*    This,  violent  advice  was,  unfor- 
tunately, followed:  3,000  bashkirs  were  sent  for 
from   the  borders  of  Tartary,  to  be  employed 
in  the  execution  of  the  bloody  decree  against  un- 
happy Finland.      The  Russians,  however,  had 
soon  occasion  to  repent  employing  those  half- 
savages.     They  treated  Russian  Finland  as  un- 
mercifully as  that  part  which  belonged  to  Swe- 
den,   sacking,    plundering,     and    assassinating 
friends  and  foes,  indiscriminately. 

The  Swedes  had  no  other  means  to  rid  them* 
selves  of  their  enemy,  than  by  laying  snares,  in 
which  many  were  caught.  Even  the  Russians 
are  reported  to  have  been  obliged  to  recur  to  si- 
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milar  means  for  the  purpose  of  dimiDishing  the 
numbers  of  the  barbarians,  who  were  become 
even  troublesome  and  formidable  to  the  army  hy 
which  they  were  employed.  Certain  it  is,  but  a 
few  hundred  of  those  who  had  served  in  the 
campaign  of  Finland  returned  to  their  homes*. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  GENERALS,  IN 

FRANCE,  AND  ON  THE  MAINE, 

A.  D.  1792. 

The  unfortunate  villagers  of  Vosges  were 
treated  by  the  Prussians  with  a  severity  utterly 
inconsistent  with  what  has  been  termed  civi- 
lized war.  Though  situated  on  a  mountaiui  and 
well  calculated  to  form  a  post  of  soihe  strength, 
still  its  fortifications  were  in  such  a  state  that  it 
would  have  been  folly  in  the  inhabitants  to  have 
attempted  to  resist  an  army.  Having,  however, 
been  greatly  harassed  by  detached  marauding  par* 
ties  of  the  enemy,  the  villagers  resolved  to  defend 
their  property  against  such  intruders  in  future, 
though  not  to  resist  a  regular  summons.  The 
next  detachment,  therefore,  which  came  in  this 
disorderly  manner,  was  very  bravely  repulsed,  but, 
immediately  returning  with  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment, the  peasants,  after  a  gallant  effort^  were 
compelled  to  submit.    As  they  were  not  dressed 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Prinoe  Potemkin,  pp.  197, 198. 
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m  the  ukfform  ofsobker^j  theie  brave  men  wece 
judged  to  be  exennpt  from  the  laws  of  war.    Tbey 
were  drag^d  to  the  bead  quarters^  tied  to  the 
taila  of  horaea^  and,  before  they  were  remored, 
were  compelled  to  set  fire  to.  their  dwellinga  with 
thfir  own  haods,  by  wbkh  miich  property  and 
several  lives  were  destroyed.     A  mother  threw 
herself  at  the  fbet  of  the  barbarous  conquerors, 
and    entreated    permission   to    carry   away    her 
two  infants;  her  entreaties  were  disregarded,  and 
the  unoffending  babes  perished  in  the  flames. 

On  the  Snd  December,  the  Prussians  appeared 
before  Frankfort,  the  gates  of  which  were  tieache- 
Tously  opened  to  them  by  soihe  of  the  populace. 
Most  of  the  French  garrison,  td  the  amount  of 
.1,300,  were  massacred;  and  several,  who  had 
been  takdn  prisoners,  were  sent  the  nesst  daiy  to 
Ment2«  koiik  tkdr  hands  cut  off^. 

CONDUCT  ar  THK  prince  of  WERTENBURG) 

IN   FRANCE, 

A.  D.  1793. 

The  town  of  Cond^  was  invested  by  the  allies. 
It  Was  not  sufficiently  provided  with  provisions 
to  sustain  a  long  siege*  The  governor  (General 
Ghancel)  ordered,  therefore^  the  women  and 
children  to  quit  the  place;    but  th^  Prince  of 

•  Vkle  Annual  Register  for  1792|  pp.  190,  196. 
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Wertenbuii;  compelled  tbem  again  to  take  refuge 
ID  the  fortress.  In  a  few  days  after  this  unsuc^ 
ceseful  attempt,  the  governor  sent  them  out  a  ae* 
cood  time;  but  the  Auataiansi  after  killing  mamg 
^  the  dtfenceless  creoHireSj  even  in  the  act  ef 
^^VPlicating  far  mercy ^  forced  the  govemoTf 
from  motives  of  humanity,  once  more  to  veceive 
them*. 

CONDUCT  OF  GEN£RAL  MARTIN   DIEZ,    SPAIN, 

A.  D.  1808. 

During  the  months  ot*  May,  June,  and  July^ 
the  enemy  was  harassed  or  attacl^ed  by  t^ese  ad<* 
venturous  men,  amounting  now  to  twelve  in 
number^  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the 
course  of  three  months,  sibove  mx  himdre4 
Frenchmen  were  put  to  death,  by  Martin  and  his 
gallant  comrades.  They  could  give  no  quarter, 
as  there  was  no  dep6t  to  which  prisoqers  could 
be  sent.  In  one  day  alone,  in  the  b^inning  of 
June,  ten  sergeants  and  eighty-three  soldiers  fell 
by  the  hands  of  this  patriotic  bandf  • 

*  New  Annual  Register  (br  1793«  p*  189. 

t  Military  Eiploits  of  Don  Juan  Martin  Diez,  the  Empe- 
cinadoy  p«  6.  f 

Soothey,  in  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  (vol.  1,  p. 
393),  speaks  of  eighty  French  prisoners  as  having  been  \ 
sacred  at  one  time  by  the  Spaniards,  upon  a  cry  of  danger* 
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These  s^  memorials  of  human  suflferiog 
need  not  further  be  extended.  Will  the  Editor 
ccmtinue  to  t^l  u%  that  they  bear  no  semUance 
to  that  wbich^  beameri^/ was  occasioned  by  Na-* 
poleon*  We  ahttll  aev^r  fail  to  contend,  that  the 
cases  adduced  by  os^  are  pfecisely  ^alogous  lb 
the  transactions  said  to  have  occurred  in  Sgjrpi, 
withy  however,  this  notable  difference,  that  ii^y 
aie,  for  the  greater  part,  infinitely  mofe  atrocioas, 
because,  for  the  greater  part,  tbey  detail  cruelties 
which  were  not  imposed  by  necessity.  Napo- 
leon, it  is  said,  caused  the  death  of  hundreds  of 
his  fellow  creatures:  well,  if  he  did  act  thus,  so 
did,  as  we  have  seen,  other  heroes.  Napoleon, 
it  is  said,  sacrificed  unarmed  men :  well,  if  he 
did  act  thus,  so  did,  as  we  have  seen,  other  he- 
foes.  Na|x>leon,  it  is  said,  dealt  out  destruction 
in  cool  blood :  well,  if  he  did  act  thus,  so  did,  as 
we  have  seen,  other  heroes.  There  is  nothing 
that  Napoleon,  by  possibility,  performed  in 
Egypt,  but  what  had  been  performed  by  other 
men,  who^  tike  him,  found  themselves  in  the 
command  of  armies ;  but  there  are  many  things 
that  Napoleon  did  not  do,  which,  however,  if 
precedents  could  have  influenced  him,  he  might 
have  done.  He  did  not,  like  Lysander,  docHn 
3,000  warriors  to  death,  because  their  commander 
happened  to  have  made  an  atrocious  resolution. 
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He  did  not,  Jike  Sylla,  Bend  bis  tbourands  to 
ibdr  eternal  sleep,  without  deigning  even  to 
name  their  &ult.  He  did  DOt,  like  CaBaar,  and 
Uke  the  fingliah  in  Connecticut,  condenn  a 
whole  people  to  extirpation*  He  did  not,  like 
Lepidus,  Antony,  atid  Octaviua,  ttanafer  to  the 
executioner  a  host  of  his  own  cooatrynien.  He 
did  not,  like  Janneus,  with  Cortes  and  Sandoral, 
make  the  wives  and  children  of  those  he  cast  fer 
death  witness  their  sufferings.  He  did  not,  like 
Titus,  cause  his  captives  to  be  torn  limb  from 
limb  by  tigers:  nor  did  he  shut  them  up  to  starve, 
whilst  he  deliberated  on  their  destiny.  He  did 
not,  like  Vespasian,  knock  the  very  men  on  the 
head  to  whom  he  had  previously  promised  par«* 
don  and  protection.  He  did  not,  like  Caracalia, 
devote  a  city  to  destruction,  because  the  inhabit- 
ants despised  his  follies:  nor  did  he,  like  Tbe6- 
dosius,  murder  the  inmates  of  another,  because 
they  had  given  him  some  slight  ofience.  He  did 
not,  like  our  First  Richard,  become  the  butcher 
of  an  army,  because  his  adversary  would  not  ra- 
tify a  treaty.  He  did  not,  like  Edward  HI., 
hold  out  false  colours,  to  allure  his  flying  ene- 
mies  to  their  ruin.  He  did  not,  like  Ovando 
and  Cortes,  and  the  English  in  Virginia,  employ 
treachery  to  gain  possession  of  his  foes.  He  did 
not,  like  Kirkaldy  and  Earl  Morton,  mould  cru- 
elty into  a  system.     He  did  not,  like  the  Flem- 
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iiih  CoDfederates^  coounaad  the  annihilatJOD  of 
h}9  aotagooiflto,  before  even  tbey  had  i^ipeaied 
on  the  field  of  battle.    He  did  not,  like  Tilly* 
paloulate  to  what  extent  the  victiinB  of  his  angw 
could   be  made  to.  auffiar*      He  did  not,  like 
Cromwell,  massacre,  with  one  solitary  exception, 
every  soul  in  the  towns  which  he  captured.     He 
did  not,  like  Louis  XIV**  wallow  in  debauchery, 
and  will,  from  his  harem,  the  misery  of  an  entire 
and  richly-cultivat^  couptry.     He  did  not,  like 
3readalbcine^  cheat  his  sovereign  of  an  order  to 
pommit  an  atrocity,  nt  w^ich  devils  even  would 
have  stood  aghast.     H^  did  not,  like  Charles 
XIL,  assassinate  a  harbinger  of  peace,  and  f»st 
on  the  luxury  of  bis  own  cruelty.    He  did  not| 
like  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  t^e  Prince  of 
Wertenbuig,  wreak  his  vengeance  on  defenceless 
females ;    nor  did  be  W8^  wv^  agaifist  sucking 
babes.     He  did  not,  like  the  Russians,  rifle  the 
graves  of  the  mighty  dead ;   nor  did  he,  like  Po- 
temkini  employ  men  worse  than  cannibalS|  to 
carry  his  mandates  into  effect.     These  are  things 
which  he  did  not  do;  and,  although  he  deserves 
no  merit  for  not  having  done  them,  yet,  as  he 
might  have  done  them,  and,  as  they  had  been  done 
by  his  predecessors  in  the  royal  art  of  killing,  we 
may  at  least  gather,  even  if  he  did  close  for 
awhile  the  gates  of  mercy  on  poor  human  na- 
ture, that  men,  with  less  reason  than  guided  his 
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work  of  ioflictiBg  evil :-~  God  forbid  that  we 
should,  by  these  remarks,  be  suppose  to  advo« 
oate  the  part  of  guilt:  the  infimiies  of  one  man , 
or  of  one  thouaand  men,  can  never  extenute  thoae 
of  another.  Every  act  ought  to  stand  or  fall  od 
its  own  merits.  Preoedenfes  may  induce  \xk  to 
e:^amine  closely  before  we  decide ;  but,  ftirtliet 
than  this,  precectents  serve  but  to  delude.  No 
precedent  can  make  that  right  which  is  radically 
wrong:  we  say  again,  therefore,  that,  whatever 
was  the  course  pursued  by  Napoleon  in  Egypt, 
it  was  either  proper  or  improper,  cruel  or  just, 
without  any  reference  to  ancient  or  modem  his« 
tory*:  of  that  there  can  be  bo  doubt;  but,  when 
an  individual  of  the  acknowledged  talent  of  the 
Editor  of  the  New  Times,  plainly,  and  without 
any  circumlocution,  gravely  sits  himself  down  to 
assure  us,  and  stakes  his  credit  as  a  politician 
and  a  writer,  on  the  declaration,  that  no  deed  of 
blood  was  ever  done  to  the  extent  of  that  which 
he  believed  Napoleon  to  have  committed,  we 
think  that  the  interest  of  truth  and  the  cause  of 
virtue  cannot  be  more  effectually  promoted,  than 
by  an  impartial  examination  into  the  coiteotness 

*  We  ftre  no  friends  to  Ihe  dodriae  of  preoedente,  exclo^ 
8&ve  of  right,  though  lawyevB  often  tell  us,  that  whatever  has 
bees  onoe  done  may,  lawfully,  be  done  again,*— ^  Le^kft 
ofjuimis^  vol.  1,  »Kvii. 
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of  the  assertion.  We  have  executed  this  duty  to 
our  befit ;  with  what  success,  we  willioglj  leave 
to  otbere  the  decision.  For  otip  parts,  we  lay 
no  store  on  our  own  learning;  but,  if  we  do 
not  grossly  miscalculate  the  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  still  think  we  are  sufficiently  well 
read,  to  know  that  the  annals  of  society  are,  un<* 
happily,  on  no  relation  so  prolific  as  on  that  of 
iniamy,  and  that  the  history  of  every  country  is 
but  little  else  than  the  frightful  catalogue  of  the 
crimes  of  men*. 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  almost  unnecessary  to  mention,  that, 
in  presenting  our  readers  with  the  accounts  of  certain  massa- 
cres, we  have  simply  detailed  those  which  were  within  the 
immediate  scope  of  our  memory ;  we  nowise  pretend  to  have 
pictured  all  the  enormities  that  have  been  committed  by  eai- 
perors,  kings,  and  conquerors.  The  reader  would  have  little 
cause  to  thank  us  for  such  an  enormous  addition  to  our  worlu 
Those  who  wish  moreover  to  extend  on  this  subject  their 
knowledge,  can  refer  to  the  massacre  of  all  the  Carthaginians, 
in  Sicily,  397  B.  C;  of  2,000  Tyrians  crucified,  and  8^000 
put  to  the  sword,  for  not  surrendering  Tyre  to  Alexander,  331 
B.  C. ;  of  the  100,000  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  massacred  by 
the  Jews,  for  refusing  to  surrender  their  arms  to  Demetrius 
Nicanor,  tyrant  of  Syria,  154 ;  of  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
near  Aix,  by  Marius,  the  Roman  general,  200,000  being  left 
dead  on  the  spot,  102 ;  of  the  Romans  throughout  Asia,  wo- 
men and  children  not  excepted,  by  order  of  Mithridales,  King 
of  Pontus,  89;  of  a  great  number  of  Roman  senators,  by 
Cinna,  Blarius,  and  Sertorius  '.—several  of  the  patricians  des* 
patched  themselves,  to  avoid  these  horrrid  butcheries,  86;  of 
300  Roman  senators  and  persons  of  distinction,  at  Pnsneste, 
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by  Octavius  Cssar,  41 ;  of  37»000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Seleu* 
cia,  by  Ctoius,  A.  D.  197;  of  Aletandria,  of  many  thousand 
citixenB,  by  order  of  Antoainus,  213 ;  of  700,000  of  the  tnha- 
bkanU  of  Gaul,  by  the  Emperor .  FxobuB,  277;  of  eighty 
Christian  fathers,  by  order  of  th^  Emperor  Gratian,  at  Nico- 
demia,  370;  of  30,000  citizens  of  Constantinople,  by  Belisa- 
rius,  532 ;  of  the  Latins,  at  Constantinople,  by  Andronicus, 
1184 ;  of  the  French,  thmugfaout  the  whole  Island  of  Sicily, 
without  distinction  of  ses  or  age«  1282  s  of  Paris,  1418 ;  of 
the  Swedish  nobility,  at  a  feasi,  by  <»der  of  Christian  IL, 
1520 ;  of  70,000  Huguenots,  by  order  of  Charles  IX.,  at  the  in* 
sUgation  of  the  queen-dowager,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  1572; 
of  the  Christians  in  Croatia,  by  the  Turks,  when  65,000  were 
slain,  1592;  of  a  great  number  of  Protestants,  at  Thorn,  J724; 
of  Batavia,  where  12,000  Chinese  were  killed  by  the  natives^ 
1740 ;  of  three  hundred  English  nobles,  by  Hengist,  A.  D. 
475 ;  of  1,200  of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  by  Ethelfrid,  King  of 
Northumberland,  580;  of  the  Danes  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England,  1002,  and  the  23d  Ethelred  II. :— at  London  it 
was  the  most  bloody,  the  churches  being  no  sanctuaiy,— - 
amongst  the  rest  of  Gunilda,  sister  of  Swein,  King  of  Den- 
mark, left  as  hostage  for  the  performance  of  a  treaty;  of  the 
Jews,  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  L,  1189;  of  the  English, 
by  the  Dutch,  at  Amboyna,  1624;  of  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land, when  40,000  were  killed,  1641,— F«ie  Hitiarieal  iZ^ 
menAranoer  f  Memorable  Events  J;  Darid  Steuart:  pp«  231t 
232. 
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CONCLUSION. 


**  The  thread  i«  spun ; 
The  web  is  wove;  the  work  is  done.'* — Qray, 


There  is  a  time  for  every  thing,  and  it 
strikes  us  that  that  time  has  now  arrived  for 
terminating  our  perfonnaQce.  The  events  of 
Napoleon's  life  are  by  far  too  numerous  and  too 
complicated)  to  admit,  in  the  limits  we  have  pre- 
scribed to  ourselves,  of  a  complete  exposition ;  but 
we  promised  to  notice  the  principal  circumstances 
connected  with  the  late  Empeiort  which  are  aU 
luded  to  by  the  Editor  of  the  New  Times;  and, 
in  as  far  as  this  promise  extends,  we  trust  that 
we  shall  be  considered  to  have  held  by  our  word. 
What  Napdeon  was^  tind  what  he  was  not,  will 
partly,  we  flatter  ourselves,  appear  from  the  facts 
which  we  have  adduced,  and  from  the  arguments 
with  which  we  have  deemed  fit  to  accompany 
them.  Had  not,  therefore,  the  Editor,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  aversion,  denied  the  captive  of 
St.  Helena  two  characteristics,  by  both  of  which 
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we  consider  be  wad  distinguished,  singularity  and 
gretUnesSj  it  was  not  our  intention  to  have  trou- 
bled our  readers  with  one  word  further  concerning 
bim  who  once  filled  the  world  with  his  fame;  but, 
since  the  Editor  chose  to  terminate  his  strictures 
with  the  bold  assertion,  that  Napoleon  was  not  a 
great  man,  and  with  the  still  bolder  declaration, 
that  he  was  not  even  an  extraordinary  one,  we 
must  meet  our  antagonist  on  his  own  ground, 
and  advance,  in  contradiction  to  his  conclusions, 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  as  different 
from  the  generality  of  his  species  as  he  was  su- 
perior to  them  in  the  qualities  of  the  mind. 
That  an  individual  born  in  an  obscure  Italian 
isle-«K>f  indigent  parents,— -educated  by  charity,—* 
without  friends, — ^bereft  of  patronage,— should, 
from  a  mere  sub-lieutenancy  of  a  marching  regi- 
ment, have  raised  himself  to  the  imperial  diadeim, 
and  to  the  mastership  of  a  state  which,  for  extent 
and  power,  could  find  no  equal  in  the  pages  of 
modern  history,— *tliat  such  a  one  should  not  be 
considered  an  eixtraordintfy  beings  does  appear, 
to  our  limited  comprehensions,  ktconceivsMe. 
We  may  be  told  that,  without  the  revolution  which 
France  experienced.  Napoleon  would  probably, 
never  have  been  known*  We  may  be  told  tiiat, 
without  the  assistance  he  subsequently  received 
from  the  many  leaders  of  parties  with  which 
France,  at  the   commencement  of  his*  career. 


abounded^  be  never  could  }»te  kept  pdssessioii 
of  the  devaticHi  he  attainedr  We  nay  be  told  this, 
and  more  than  this}  and  yet  we  shall  not  the  less 
conclude,  that  he  who  had  the  mind  to  concdve 
the  true  nature  of  passing  events,  and  the  heart 
to  seize  whatever  of  fevoorabie  &ey  might  pi^esent, 
must  still  have  possessed  an  extraordinary  under- 
standing; and  such,  indubitably,  was  Napole- 
on^s«  The  character  of  Napoleon  has  been  often 
drawn,  by  friends  as  well  as  by  foes,  and  by  those 
who,  in  turn,  have  appeared  both  as  friends  and 
foes*.  Amongst  the  number,  we  shall  transcribe 
the  opinions  of  two  writers,  the  one  English,  the 
other  French,  but  neither  of  them  favourable  to 
the  late  Emperor.  Allowing,  however,  their  re- 
spective sentimeilts  to  be  the  least  accordant  with 
truth,  we  beg  to  ask,  whether  the  person  they  re- 
present cQuld  have  been  any  other  than  extraar-^ 
dinary? 

«<  Napoleon  stands  altogether  unrivalled,  in  the 

*  H.  de  ChateanbriaDd,  for  instance,  late  the  minister  of 
Louis  XVIIL  At  the  commencement  of  1801,  this  distin- 
guished diplomatist  published  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Atala,  in 
the  preface  to  which  (p.  xj,),  speaking  of  Napoleon,  he  says, 
**  It  is  known  what  fate  befel  France  until  Profidence  caused 
one  of  those  men  to  appear,  whom  she  sends  in  token  of  re- 
conoiliatioD,  when  she  is  tired  of  punishing.'*  We  need  not 
repeat  the  abuse  which  this  self-same  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
has  since  IjiTished  on  this  gift  of  Providence, 
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preparation  for  a  cttnpaigDi)^  tke  art  of  attach- 
ing the  soldiery,  and  ia  tbe  gftesb  facuby  of  dis* 
coveriqg  the  peculiar  talents  of  men ;  but,  as  a 
general,  only  of  the  second  rank,  sanguinary,  pre* 
cipitate,  and  incapable  of  pespurce ;  as  a  politic 
cian,  more  crafty  than  wise,  and  more  obstinate 
than  firn) ;  foolish  enough  to  be  an  unbeliever  ia 
human  principle,  and  a  scorner  of  the  human 
race ;  calculating  on  the  universal  weakness, 
shame,  and,  corruption  of  mankind,  find,  thus^ 
powerless  when  he  enco^intered  men  who  were 
neither  to  be  terrified  nor  corrupted ;  no  pok 
troon,  but  selfish,  and,  in  his  monstrous  and  un- 
manly love  of  self,  careless  of  being  stigmatized 
for  deficiency  of  courage ;  a  man  of  powerful  in- 
tellect^ but  utterly  heartless  ;  a  dwarf,  all  head ; 
a  strange  misshape^  combination  of  strong  facul- 
ties and  abortive  sensibility;  fuU  of  tricks  of 
mischief,  and  imbued  with  an  instinctive  spite 
against  his  species*." 

"  The  mind  of  Napoleon  was  vast,  but  after 
the  manner  of  the  Orientals ;  and,  through  a 
contrary  disposition,  it  descended,  as  it  were,  by 
the  effect  of  its  own  weight,  into  the  k>w^t  de- 
tails.    His  first  idea  was  always  grand,  his  se- 

*  Vide  Edinburgh  Magazine,  1822,  review  of  an  able  pam- 
phlet 
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cond  petty.  His  mind  was  like  hts  purse:  mu- 
nificence and  meanness  held  each  a  string.  His 
geniusi  which  was  at  once  adspted  to  the  stage 
of  the  world  and  the  mountebank's  show,  repre* 
sented  the  xoyal  rc^  joined  to  the  harlequin's 
jacket.  He  was  the  man  oT  extremes,— one 
who,  having  commanded  the  Alps  to  bow  down, 
the  Simplon  to  level  its  head,  and  the  sea  to  ad- 
vance and  recede  from  its  shores,  ended  by  sur- 
rendering himself  to  an  English  cruiser.  En- 
dowed with  wonderful  and  infinite  shrewdness ; 
seizing,  creating,  in  every  question,  new  and  un- 
perceived  relations,  abounding  in  lively  and  pic- 
turesque images,,  animated  and  pointed  expres- 
sions, the  more  fotcible  from  the  very  incorrect- 
ness of  his  langu&ge,  which  always  bore  a  sort  of 
foreign  icnpress.  Sophistical,  subtle,  and  change- 
able to  ekcess,  he  adopted  different  rules  of  op- 
tics from  those  by  which  other  men  are  guided. 
Add  to  this  delirium  of  success,  the  habit  of 
drinking  frcfm  the  enchanted  cup,  and  intoxicat- 
ifig  himself  with  the  incense  of  the  world,  and 
you  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  man 
who,  uniting  in  his  caprices  all  that  is  lofty  and 
mean  in  human  character;  majestic  in  the  splen- 
dour of  sovereignty,  and  peremptory  in  com* 
mand,  with  all  that  is  ignoble  and  base ;  joining 
the  eves-dropper  to  the  subverter  of  thrones;  pre- 
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sents,  altogether,  such  a  Jupiter  Scapih,  as  ne- 
ver before  figured  in  the  scene  of  life*/' 

These  are  masterly  portraits :  tieithei'  of  tHem 
can  be  taxed  with  fkttering  their  object;  yet,  al- 
lowing the  delineations  to  be  Avorthy  of  the  least 
faith,  would  not,  we  ask  once  more,  the  mortal 
portrayed  be  a  most  extraordinary  one?  The 
Editor  of  the  New  Times,  however,  assures  us, 
that  Napoleon  was  quite  a  common  sort  of  per- 
sonage,— a  mere  every-day  man, — a  man  born 
solely  ptmr  la  digestion, 

**  A  fellow  of  na  mark  nor  likelihood.** 

Surely,  if  the  Ecllitor  be  correct  in  his  conclu- 
sions, he  has,  to  very  little  purpose,  long  given 
himself  vast  trouble.  The  insignificant  Napo- 
leon did  not  require  nor  merit  the  honour  of 
such  frequent  and  uncourteous  notice,  as  he  has 
never  fiiiled,  living  and  dead,  to  receive  from  the 
hands  of  the  Editor.  Little  folk  are  not  apt  to 
be  so  distinguished;  but  it  is  Aot  the  first  time 
that  the  Eclitor  has  wielded  his  double-edged 
iiword,  add  made  and  unmade  in  a  breath.  Woe 
betide  the  wretch  who  kindles  the  displeasure  of 
Mch  an  Ajax !  for  he  may  already  count  him- 
self upon  the  cloven  rock.     Let  us  now  consider 

*  Vide  the  AbM  de  Pradt*8  (Archbishop  of  Maliae^s)  Em*- 
bassy  to  Warsaw,  1812. 
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the  Editor's  next  favourite  dogma,  the  sultana  of 
his  heart. 

Napoleon  was  nowise,  he  is  confident,  a  great 
man.  We  are  as  positive  that  he  was,  and  that 
both  the  present  generation  and  posterity  will  ac- 
knowledge him  by  that  name.  Individuals  differ 
as  to  the  attributes  which  constitute  beauty:  in 
one  quarter  of  our  hemisphere  it  consists  in  die 
possession  of  a  snow-white  bosom,— in  another 
quarter,  in  being  the  owner  of  a  jet-black  com- 
plexion*. In  the  like  manner,  people  differ  as 
to  the  qualifications  which  entitle  a  man  to  the 
envied  appellation  of  great.  The  Editor  con- 
ceives that  no  mortal  can  be  great  without  being 
good.  We  believe  that  virtue  is  not  absolutely 
qecessary  to  greatness,  although  it  needs  must  be 
so  to  goodness.  Napoleon  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  good  man;  and  yet,  if -we  make 
chpice  of  the  latter  alternative,  he  will,  notwith- 
standing, remain  a  great  one.  We  call  a  man 
great,  whatever  may  be  his  foibles  or  his  crimes, 
who  shall  extend  the  boundary  of  human 
knowledge ;  or  who,  by  his  conduct,  shall 
j^roduce  some  material  alteration  in  the  state  of 
his  country,  or  of  the  world.     We  call  a  man 

*  When  t^ie  celebrated  Afungo  Parke  first  met  the  eye  of 
tome  of  the  inhabitants  of  t^e  interior  of  Africa,  they  ex- 
claimed, with  great  trepidation,  "  The  Lord  defend  us  from 
the  devil  r—Vide  Parke's  Traveb. 
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good,  who,  with  large  or  small  means,  shall 
the  nearest  conform  his  actions  to  the  word  of 
God: — and  we  call  a  man  both  great  and^good, 
who  shall  unite  the  whole  of  these  particu^ 
lars.  If  our  definitions  be  correct,  it  will  fol- 
low that  a  man  may  be  a  consummate  villain, 
and,  nevertheless,  a  great  man.  A  few  exam- 
ples will,  probably,  best  illustrate  our  meaning. 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Hume,  we  consider  to 
have  been  great,  although  not  good  men.  They 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  cultivated 
minds,  and  their  writings  tend  to  enlighten  soci- 
ety; but  the  rose  is  not  without  its  thorn,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  evil  doctrines  which 
maiiy  of  their  productions  promulgate.  Macbeth 
was  a  great  man,  although  a  wicked  one.  He 
had  capacity,  ambition,  courage; — he  had,  be- 
.sides,  humanity,  generosity,  conscience,  and,  in 
some  measure,  the  fear  of  a  Superior  Being. 
When  the  dreadful  moment  approached  for  mur- 
dering Duncan,  he  felt  an  insupportable  conflict 
between  these  opposite  principles,  and,  when  it 
was  arrived,  his  utmost  courage  failed, — the 
worse  part  of  his  nature  tell  prostrate  under  the 
power  of  the  better, — the  angel  of  goodness  ar- 
rested the  demon  that  grasped  the  dagger,  and 
would  have  taken  that  dagger  away,  if  the  pure 
demoniacal  firmness  of  his  wife,  who  had  none 
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of  these  counteracting  principles,  h^d  not  sh^oi^ 
and  hardened  him  to  the  deed*. 

Almagrof,  PizarroJ,  ^nd  De  Luque§,  were 
great  men ;  ^nd,  whilst  we  abhor  the  pnnciple^ 
which  guided  theni,  and  the  designs  which  they 
executed,  we  will  still  not  refuse,  to  th^ir  cou- 
rage and  their  constancy,  the  meed  Qf  ouir  appro- 
bation. These  conquerors  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  empires,  before  they  had  obtained  any 

*  Essays  \on  Decision  of  Character),  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Friend;  John  Foster:  vol.  1,  p.  173. 

t  Diego  de  Almagro,  bom  in  1463,  was  a  foundling.  He 
excelled  in  the  soldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefati- 
gable activityt  and  insurmountable  constancy.  He  was  also 
open,  generous,  and  candid.  He  was  strangled  in  prison,  and 
afterwards  publicly  beheaded,  by  order  of  Pizarro,  in  1538. 

X  Francisco  Pizarro,  bom  in  1478,  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
gentleman,  by  a  very  low  woman*  He  was  neglected  by  his 
father,  who  sent  him,  when  bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep 
pigs.  He  afterwards  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  soon  distin* 
guished  himself.  He  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient 
under  the  greatest  hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue. 
He  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  affairs  and  of  men,  that  he 
was  soon  considered  formed  to  command.  He  was  assassi- 
nated in  his  palace*  by  Herradoni  in  154U 

g  Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclesiastic  and  schoolmaster, 
and  had,  in  those  characters,  amassed  riches,  by  means  which 
the  contemporary  writers  have  not  described.  Being  a  church- 
man, he  was  soon  provided  by  Pizarro  with  what  he  most  de- 
sired,r-a  lucrative  See. — Vide  History  of  America;  W.  Ro- 
berUon,  D.D.:  vol.  3,  pp.  273,  283, 350. 
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associates,  or  anns,  or  soldiers,  or  knew  the 
power  of  the  state  tb^y  were  to  overcome,  cele- 
brated a  solemn  mass,  as  a  pledge  and  a  com- 
meacemeot  of  the  enterprise,  amidst  the  infinite 
astonishment  and  contempt  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  people,  for  what  was  deemed  so  monstrous  a 
project.  They,  however,  proceeded  through  the 
service,  and  afterwards  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments of  preparation,  with  the  most  entire  insen- 
sibility to  all  this  triumphant  scorn,  and  thus 
gave  the  first  proof  of  possessing  that  invindfaie 
firmness  with  which  they  afterwards '  prosecuted 
their  design,  till  they  attained,  at  length,  a  dijie 
success,  over  which  humanity  will  for  ever 
weepf. 

Peter  I.  of  Russia. was,  in  our  estimation,  a 
great  man.  He  was  a  barbarian,  and  yet  had  the 
sense  to  appreciate  his  deficiencies.  He  first  set 
about  civilizing  himself^  and,  having  to  a  certain 
degree  succeeded,  he  attempted  the  like  reform  in 
his  people,  in  which  be  also  succeeded*  Without 
Peter,  the  opulent  and  beautiful  city  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg would  bet  at  this  instant,  what  it  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  century  i^o,< — a  meagre  col- 
lection of  fishermen's  huts;  and  the  empire  of 
the  czars  would  be  still  hidden  in  darkness,  in 
lieu  of  being  what  it  now  is,  one  of  the  most 

•  Foster's  Essays,  vol.  1,  p.  168. 
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powerful  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  Who  could 
deny,  t6  the  author  of  such  a  change,  the  title  of 
great? — yet,  if  the  term  included  goodness,  we 
should  be  the  first  to  question  it;  for  we  would 
never  own  that  man  to  have  been  good,  who,  to 
instruct  himself  in  the  art  of  war,  caused  one 
portion  of  his  troops  to  attack  and  cut  the  throats 
of  another*, — who,  to  improve  his  knowledge  in 
civil  process,  requested  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
hang  up,  /fans  ceremoniej  one  of  his  own  sub- 
jectsf, — who,  to  gratify  his  infuriate  passion, 
drew  his  sword  upon  his  favourite  and  Mentor, 
Le  Fort, — who,  to  glut  a  hellish  revenge,  scru- 
pled not  to  order  two  females  to  be  buried  alive, 
—or,  finally,  who,  to  please  his  ambition,,  felt  no 
compunction  in  committing  his  own  son  into  the 
hands  of  assassins : — such  a  man  may  have  been 
great, — he  never  can  have  been  good. 

The  amiable  and  worthy  Mr.  John  Kyrle,  who 
has  been  immortalized  under  the  title  of  the  Man 
of  Ross,  is  a  notable  instance  of  goodness,  unat- 
tended by  greatness.  Possessed  but  of  the  li- 
mited income  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  anaum» 
.he  still  found  sufficient  to  make  a  neighbourhood 
happy. 

*  History  of  Peter  the  Great ;  M.  de  Voltaire :  p.  336  and 
following. 

t  Mes  Souvenirs  de  Vingt  Ans  de  Sejour  a  Berlin;  Thi^ 
bault:  vol.  2,  p.  8. 
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Who  hung  with  woodt  yon  mountain'ft  sultry  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flofr  ? 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost. 
Or,  in  proud  falls,  magnificently  lost; 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring,  through  the  plain. 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  ? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 
Who  taught  that  beav^n-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
"  The  Man  of  Ross,'*  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place,  with  poor  overspread ; 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state. 
Where  Age  and  Want  sit,  smiling,  at  the  gate: 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans,  blest. 
The  young,  who  labour,  and  the  old,  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  ?-^the  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door, 
Balk'd  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Thrice  happy  man !  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  pow'rs,  to  do*. 

These  lines  well  describe  John  Kyrle ;  and  a 
more  disinterested,  kind  soul,  never  visited  the 
earth;  but  it  would  be  a  strange  misapplica- 
tion of  the  term  great,  if,  instead  of  that  of 
good,  the  former  epithet  were  to  be  applied  to 
him.  We  should,  in  that  case,  ask  what  science 
h^  had  improved;  what  discovery  he  had  un- 
folded ;    what  change  he  had  worked  in  the  cir- 

*  Moral  Essays;  Pope:  epistle  3. 
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cuBistanoes  of  bia  natioD ;  or  what  influence  he 
had  exeraised  upon  the  well  or  ill  being  of  the 
universe.  Some  few  years  have  glided  away 
since  the  Man  of  Ross  played  bis  part*  Where 
are  how  the  objects  of  bis  bounty  > — Gone,  like 
him,  to  that  bourn  whence  no  traveller  returns. 
Where  are  now  the  improvements  he  effected?— 
Fast  crumbling  into  the  dust  of  time.  But  for 
the  ^oet  who  sang  his  praise,  what  Mfould  remain 
of  John  Kyrle? — Al93i!  no^  even  a  naoie,  that 
empty  aom^thing.of  a  nothing.  Such  a  man 
may  have  been  good, — he  cannot  have  been 
great. 

Our  third  and  last  example  shall  be  drawn  from 
one  who  was  both  good  and  great.  This  asto- 
nishing persod  was  John  Howard,  rrr  a  name. 
which  will  be  synonymous  with  benevolence  so 
long  as  the  English  language  shall  continue  to 
exist.  Howard  resolved  that  he  would  visit  the 
afflicted,  administer  to  their  wants,  aqci  make 
known  their  grievances.  For  this  he  pqiietrated 
into  the  recesses  of  the  mqst  peftiferous  dun* 
geonsk 

The  energy  of  Howard^s  determination  was  so 
great,  that  if,  instead  of  beiog  habitual^  it  could 
have  appeared  in  an  intermitted  form,  operating 
only  for  a  short  time  on  particular  occasions,  it 
would  have  seemed  a  vehement  impetuosity; 
but,  by  being  continuous,  it  had  afi  equability  of 
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manoer,  which  scarcely  appeared  to  exceed  the 
tone  of  a  calm  constancy*  It  was  the  oaimnes^ 
of  an  intensity  kept  uniforno  by  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  forbidding  it  to  be  more,  and  the 
character  of  the  iod^viduiU  forbidding  it  to  be 
less*  The  habitual  passion  of  his  mind  was  a 
measure  of  feeling  almost  equal  to  the  temporary 
extremes  and  paroxysms  of  common  minds,— 4«i 
a  great  river,  iq  its  custopiary  state,  is  equal  tp  a 
small  or  moderate,  one,  when  swollen  to  ^  torrent. 
The  moment  of  finishing  \k\s  plans  in  delibem* 
tion,  and  commencing  theip  in  action,  was  th^ 
same.  We  wonder  what  oiiust  h^ve  be^n  the 
amount  of  that  bribe,  in  eraoIu«ient  or  pleasmfe, 
that  would  h^ve  detained  h^m  a  week  inactive, 
after  their  final  adjustment.  The  Uw  which  car^ 
rie9  water  down  a  deqlivity  was  not  more  uncoo* 
queraUe  and  iovariable  than  the  det^minatipo 
of  hia  feelings  toward  the  main  object.  This  ob- 
ject he  pursued  with  a  devotion  which  seemed  to 
annihilate,  to  his  perceptions,  ail  otheurs:  it  was  4 
stern  pathos  of  soul,  on  whidi  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art  bad  no  power.  He  had  no  lei* 
sure  feeling  which  he  could  spare,  to  be  diverted 
among  the  innumerable  yariettes  of  the  extensive 
sqene  which  he  trave»ed«  All  his  snboitjfoa^ 
feelings  lost  their  separate  existence  «nd  openu* 
tion,  by  falling  into  the  grand  one*  There  have 
not  been  wanting  trivial  minds  to  mark  this  as  a 
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faiilt  m  his  character;  biit  the  mere  maudlins  of 
taste  blight  to  be  silent  respecting  such  a  aian  a& 
Howard:  he  is  above  their  sphere  of  judgment 
The  invisible  spirits  who  fulfil  their  commission 
of  philanthropy  among  mortals  do  not  care  about 
pictures,  statues,  and  sumptuous  buildings, — no 
more  did  he;  or  at  least,  regarding  every  moment 
as  under  the  claims  of  imperious  duty,  his  curio* 
sity  waited  in  vain  for  the  hour  to  come,  when 
his  conscience  should  present  the  gratifica- 
tion of  ]^  as  the  most  sacred  duty  of  that  hour. 
If  he  was  still,  at  every  hour,  where  it  came, 
fated  to  feel  the  attractions  of  the  fine  arts 
but  the  second  claim,  they  might  be  sure 
of  their  revenge;  for  no  other  man  will  ever 
visit  Rome  under  such  a  despotic  conscious- 
ness of  duty,  as  to  refuse  himself  time  for 
surveying  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  Such 
a  sin  against  taste  is  very  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  common  saintship  to  commit;  —  it 
implied  an  inconceivable  severity  of  convic- 
tion that  he  had  one  thing  to  do,  and  that 
he  who  would  do  some  great  thing  in  this 
short  life,  must  apply  himself  to  the  work  with 
such  a  concentration  of  his  forces,  as  to  idle  spec- 
tators,  who  live  only  to  amuse  themselves,  looks 
like  insanity^. 

*  Foster's  Essays,  vol.  I,  pp.  158,  159. 
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The  good  which  Howard  individually  per- 
formed  was  widely  diffused ;  the  benefit  which, 
his  example  held  out  will  descend  to  the  latest 
posterity ;  whilst  the  amelioration  which  has  taken 
place  and  is  still  proceeding  in  prisons  and  prison 
discipline,  as  well  over  Britain  as  other  countries, 
claims  Howard  mainly  'for  its  author.  He  it 
was  who  first  had  the  hardihood  to  plead  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity:  he  it  was  who,  true 
angel  of  mercy,  devoted  that  time  accorded  to 
him  by  his  God,  to  the  pious  employment  of 
lightening  the  chains  of  the  wretched.  He  la- 
boured for  the  age  in  which  he  lived; — he  la- 
boured also  for  that  to  come ;  and,  at  last,  the 
victim  of  philanthropy  caught  his  death  amongst 
the  poisonous  vapours  of  the  hospitals  of  Cher- 
son.  Who  could  deny  to  Howard  the  title  of 
great? — who  would  withhold  from  him  the  better 
disti  nction  of  good  ? 

Thus  far  are  we  advanced  into  our  argument ; 
and  we  think  it  not  impossible  that,  to  this  extent, 
the  Editor  of  the  New  Times  may,  in  some  part, 
agree  with  us,  since  we  have  left  him  a  portal 
wide  even  as  the  gates  of  destruction.  We  have 
called  Napoleon  extraordinary, — we  have  called 
him  great;  but  we  have  not  styled  him  good,  nor 
do  we  intend.  Few  conquerors  merit  that  appel- 
lation, and  amongst  the  few  we  are  not  disposed 
to  rank  Napoleon.     He,  however,  may  not  be 


good,  who  still  has  no  right  to  be  wholly  thrust 
amongst  the  bad.  In  fact,  the  late  Emperor  re- 
stenibled  very  much  the  descrifftion  he  drewof  hilA- 
self,  when»  in  alluBion  to  those  who  had,  like 
him,  been  the  aothors  of  their  own  d^lebrfty,  lie 
remarked,  ^M  am  neither  better  nor  worsb  than 
Other  men : 

**  *  Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  poinfs  agreed. 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede.'  *' 

We  assent  to  the  justice  of  the  remark,— »not  so 
the  Editor.  With  him,  Napoleon  was  not  only 
infemous,  but  he  was  the  worst  of  hum^n  shape 
that  ever  fretted  his  brief  hour  away,^— a  very 
night-mare.  Against  this  conclusion  we  have 
raised  our  voice;  and,  whilst  a  voice  remains  to 
us,  we  shall  not  cease,  on  this  head,  to  make  it 
heard ;  for  we  have  the  history  of  all  ages  on  our 
side,  when  we  repeat,  that  the  assertion  of  the 
Editor  is  founded  on  passion,  and  not  on 
facts: 

««  Virtuous  and  Ticious  ev'ry  man  must  be. 
Few  in  th*  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree: 
Tbe  rogue  and  fool,  by  fits,  is  fair  and  wise; 
And  e*en  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise*." 

And,  now  that  we  are  about  to  take  our  leave 
of  tbe  Editor,  let  us  seriously  ask,  Wherefore  this 

*  Essay  on  Mka ;  Pope :  epistle  2. 
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detuge  erf  abui9e  ?  Wherefore  this  consummate 
contempt  ?  Wherefore  this  rancorous  enmity  ? 
Might  not  Napoleon  have  exclaimed,  in  the 
words  of  cme  to  whom,  indeed,  the  motto  ill 
suits*,  "  Ubi  lapmsf  quid  feci  f"-^''  Where 
have  I  fallen  ?  what  have  I  done  ?*" 

**  Napoleon  was  not  of  noble  birth  ;^^  he  could 
not  trace  his  pedigree  to  his  grandfather.  Mon- 
strous!— ^and  this  original  sin  to  be  reproached 
him  by  the  subject  of  a  state  whose  proud  vaunt 
it  is  to  preserve  unshackled  the  road  to  ho- 
nours : 

'*  Le  ptemier  qui  ftit  roi  fut  un  soldat  heureux, 
Qoi  sert  bien  sa  patrie  n*a  pas  besoin  d*ayeux." 

Is  it  possible,  in  the  19th  century,  and  in 
Britain,  too,  that  any  one,  not  of  yesterday  fix)m 
the  egg-shell,  can  quarrel  with  his  fellow  for  ple- 
beian blood.  Let  the  admirer  of  heralds'  tales 
and  of  dusty  parchments  cast  his  eyes  around 
the  dissecting-room :  let  him  consider  of  what 
material  he  is  formed,— of  whom  begot,-^y  what 
sustained,-^to  what  he  wastes.  If  his  vanity 
still  toar  aloft,  let  him  adsoci^te  with  the  votaries 
of  iHshion,-**let  him  mingle,  for  one  season  only, 
with  the  chosen  Jew f  as  they  modestly  call  them- 
selves ;  and)  if  he  do  not,  long  before  the  sum- 
m€*  heats  have  driven  the  fairies  from  dear  Al- 
mack's  boards,  conclude  with  us  that,  qf  the  bun- 
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the  |)ride  ojf  Jt>^  ^f^fi^if^  tj^.-.aU,  v#.«batt.«4el:* 
him  down  %,  the^^^o^  jfl/qi^j^J^  98?i*9«rffib^  .U.'- 

To  be  sure  he^a?,.  ^fc^qt-ijl  meit-MigNtifMli  5*. 
Does  not  every  sboft-Jbojr  .asp.VBi  to  i.b^yoflN  iil? 
Waithman  ?— every  Waijihrnn^^  IXfifkl^^ 
every  Rothschild  a  loid  ?-r-€syjery  Ipr^^^.fn^fquin^: 
— ^and  every  marquis  a  du^ef?  ,  Aikd^yfii^^^itim} 
ladder  of  hope  end  evep  her^,.  if,  .in^.puf  QpujdfiyK 

•  We  have,  for  some  years  past,  amused  ourselves  in  cWt*  ^ 
lecting  such  information  as  tends  to  show  the  close  alliance 
between  the  very  lowest  and  the  very  hrghbsVfcl^ssS  of  solciety. 
We  know  not  whether  we  shall  evtr  be  iildii(ii'^?o'pilb!isV  our 
researches.  Perhaps  they  would  fortri  not  an 'ittuseHl' addenda 
to  the  Peerage,  and  suggest  an  idea  td  the  s^ctfferfor  hlood. 
Vedremo!  '  •  ••   •■•"'    *  -^    * 

t  There  is  a  certain  M.  P.,  not  a  hundred  rtrffei  Ifom  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  who  endeavours  bard  to  pass  folr  a  patriot. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  royalist,  and  approved  of  all  that  govern- 
ment performed,  until,  unhappily  for  the  country,  his  majes- 
ty's* ninisten  tefiistod  4iim  an  earldom,  when  thle  wedl/ercock 
could,  not  witfa^  groater  swiftotsa  vere  flsom  noidito  soi«lh;?diift ^ 
did  thi#  disinterested  geoU^maa  ^pm  loyal^.io  nifliaifcwt 
So  much  for  his  ambition; — ^and  the  anecdote  .recalls  to  v  ^Re- 
petition of  the  celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield  to  the  king,— 
"  QrtM  me  a  penstoi,  slftdl  will  sdpport  the  worst  measure' 
that  the  wont  minister  ever  pio|iosed ;   refuse  me,  and  I  will 
opi»Q«e  the  best.nieaiiire  that  tfao  best  mbister  «an  piodocew*' 
O  temporal  O  mares /-^Vide  Letters  of  the  Earl  of  CA«ffefw 
>W  to  Ail  Son,  vol.  1. 
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as  formerly  in  Poland,  the  crown  were  elertive  ? 
Is  not  eveiy  monwDh  essentially  athbitious?— 
and^  amongst  the  iHustrions  kings  of  Europe,  were 
those  <!€  France  ever  celebrated  for  the  absence 
of  Chat  pasrton  ?  One  of  the  strongest  levers  for 
the  eiR>rts  of  man,  to  all  which  he  holds  most 
valuable,  is  ambition.  What  led  Locke  to  ana- 
lyze the  human  mind,  or  Newton  to  lay  open 
the  heavens  to  our  view, — the  love  of  money, 
or  the  love  of  fame?  Those  only  complain  of 
the  ambition  of  others,  who  cannot  gratify  their 
own : 

The  lore  of  praise,  howe'er  coDceal'd  by  art^ 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  ev*ry  heart: 
The  prood«  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  eodore; 
The  modest  shun  it  but  to  make  it  sure* 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres,  now,  on  thrones  it  swells; 
Now  trims  the  midnight  lamp,  in  college  cells ; 
Nor  ends  with  life ;  but  nods,  in  sable  plumes, 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatten  on  our  tombs*. 

^*  Napoleon  was  selfish/'  He  would  not  become 
a  General  Monk.  After  having,  with  great  personal 
exertion,  and  hazard  of  his  life,  passed  the  Rubi- 
con, he  would  not  surrender  the  prize  which  his 
valour  and  his  judgment  had  won.  Undoubtedly 
he  would  not ;  and  can  we  be  so  vastly  surprised 
at  his  conduct?     With  what  name  does  the  son 

*  Young;  satire  1st. 
M    M 
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of  the'PrdteetiOf,' GfdmivWI,  di^cend  to  poste- 
iity  ?u^A>  simf]^l*tdtt  •«,-A4)d*jl«^fe  'he  had  no*  the 
courage  to  hold  ttelt  t^^HidS' the  taleiits'  of  hb  fe. 
ther  had  acqiiiredL  RJ^rhard  dbAhkfdh^ftf  Ws  pti^- 
tensions  to  th«  niledf  Bhgl^nd,  drid'|^Q«'lM^^ 
nt  for  hi$  pams^,       '  "    '-'^  ^'  *•       ' 

'  The  world  hAs  n^ever  been  frtfitfW  hi  RifehbrttA 
nor  in  Monks ;  and  of  those  '#hb  taike^,  the  ndihi. 
ber  haa  always  been  larger  fhah  of  tf»bs6  vWfo 
give.  When  Louis  XVII I.  could  not  or  MStild 
wot  ftlMH  the  c<>nd!tions  of  that  tfeMy  'v#hJc* 
ak>ne  dxed  him  on  his  throne,*  we  !teverthtl*?ii 
ibund  him  sticking  by  the  croWn  of  Prance ;'  k\* 
thougii,  since  he  had  violated  hrs  erigagf^ents; 
in  justice  it  was  no  longer  the  Hght  'df  Louis:, 
but  his  majesty  remembered  and  feHdwed-lfhdse 
nine  points  of  law  which  are  usually  Uf^permost 
in  men's  minds,  and  in  the  minds  of  noclass'so 
firmly  as  in  monanchs, — possession. 

"  Napoleon  was  a  conqueror;  he  xvas  fond  of 
war."      Undoubtedly  he  was;    and 'he  tnakes 

♦  Richard  Cromwell  succeeded  the  Protector,  in  1(55^. 
'Miet  the  Refftoratioa^  he  tmvelied  incognito.  At  Petena^'hi 
tpet  ihe.Prinoe  of  Ooofr,  wtiO'  spoke  ia  great  praise  of  tfie  iMe 
Protector ,^7-'<  But  as  (or  that  poor,  pUif\^l  fellow,,  his  aoq***  wd 
he,  '*  what  has  become  of  him  ?  How  could  he  be  such  a 
blockhead  as  not  to  reap  any  greater  benefit  from  all  his  fa- 
therms  crimes  and  successes  ?''  Richard  died  in  the  latter  end 
of  Queen  Anne*s  retgn. 
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one  of  a  loqg.Iist  of  papt^jins,  p(  wboin  it  ^would  be 
.^^Ry.i%  the  worW  if^in  bim,  th^  race  were  ^x- 
^^M^M  t?Mt^*^«  eptertaiji  \\(;^  su<;h  .<l?l»sive  hopea; 
ancj,  wtjwitl^stapdiug.ths^t  the  hpuse  of  BourboD, 
in,  lieu  of  thflt  of  Buonaparte,  rqigus.over  France, 
and  that  the  holy  alliance  has  grown  up,  in  lieu 
pf.  th^  foatioentai  confederacy,  we  may,  we  be- 
.^evq,  >v^th9m.TOuch  risk,  predict,  that  Europe 
,bfi)cefofjivaTd  .\v.iU  not,  on  tlieae.  aGqouot$,ibe 
i^jtjbe^  .  )^^.  |j$roli6c  in  conquerors  or  less  fr^ 
^om  blpp4?i)efl,  War  .is  to  t.be  uoonarcb  >^hait 
,t|ie  pbfs?^  ^Q;the.e9|(|uire,  and  the  ^orld  »wt 
flj^rang^ly  ^jter,  \fi^Ke,  tba  one  will  quit)t^;glpri- 
oiji^  i^f]^loyQieii||  of. destroying  his  fellowrore^ 
t^ri^  pr  tja^  otber.  |the  e^hilarAiting .  job  of  ampAi* 

iaj^og.fo»fs$f  tajlq,.  t 

J.  ,*'  N,apQleop.w{^«  mfet\ws^  and  haughty,  wd 
ja89]^p^,.,in:.bia  .^xaltatioa/'  Undoubtedly  he 
was,  and  whe,re  evej:-ei^isted  tiie  mortal  tjbat  was 
ppt?.  I^o^k  at  m^n  j^^  eyery  i}Q|«tiQp  ipif  life.;  see 
bja^.tfritb  hisi.j^eryapts,  bis  /qhildiipni. hift  depoudr 
ants ;  in  theory,  perhaps,  a  Socrates, — in  action, 
a  v^ry  Dyonisius.  Where^  ^re  the, greatest  ty- 
Tfints  tOi  b/e  found?  Qfteq  in  t^e  ran|j^  of  those 
who  moat  rail  against  tyranny.  It  is  the  very 
nature  of  nian  to  be  rendered  arrogant  and  unfeel- 
ing by  success,  and  few  indeed  are  the  hearts 
that  can  withstand .  pjrpf perity .  Vlfk^ti,  tljp .  gcQ^t 
Lord   Chatham   was   called   upon   by  .a   noble 
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.p^WTii '^Q  Jjjtorj^^fijjqri  where  the  wealtti  w^  to 
:$|?i?iiig^frpfl[i. for  Pfcfsecuting  thMe  wars  whicb  so 
mat§rwJly;imppv^risbeU  and  ^C^rified  his^coun- 
try,  .the    impe.ripus    .statesman    gaiTy    turned 

round,  and  sang^^-  .  '  ^ 

.1    ;  -.     "Ail, -^. nil 

«  Gentle  shtpberd^  t4k  me  wbe<^V^  v  i« r. » 

J  for  which  witticism  any  other  mail  tiiit'U  lord 
„'.  ^Quld  have  stood  no  bad  chance^of'a^'cVldgel- 

f    , :  .,  f*  Napoleon  was  headstrong  ahd^  rasH.  '  He 
.    ,,in?trcbed, bis  army  into  Itussia,'  ana  left  ft  to  pe- 
,    rish;j'n  the  snow/'      Undoubtedly  he  W8»  both 
hea(^strong  and  rash. ^    Are  not  most^'ttieii  so? 
Are  not.  all  men  so,  whose  Career' Hiis  B^^,  as 
Napoleon's  was  up  to  the  period  df  1812;  one 
continued  scene  of  triumph?  ~Do  th^'sihites  of 
fortune  tend  to  render  a  man  modest,  or  do  they 
tend  to  throw  him  off  his  guard? '  Whs  not  Nel- 
son ra^b  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile*?    Was  he  not 
again  rash  at  Copenhagen  ? — at  least,  Wotfld  be 
not  have  been  considered  such,  bad  he  not  suc- 
. .    .  ceeded  ?     The  stranding  oF  one  of 'our  ships  for- 
.  tunately  preserved  the  ren)ainder  from  wreck,  on 
the  Egyptian  coast,  and  the  Danes  were  deceived 
.    into  a  truce  just  in  time  to  save  the  reputation  of 
the  Briti^  admiral;  but  for  the  turn  of  a  straw, 
.   .Nelson  would  have  been  pronounced  a  lunatic. 
With  warriors  it  is  often   necessary  to  venture 
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largely,  and*  leave  Chance  to  christen  the  result, 
Th?  nature  of' tlie  climate  bf^k^iU't^biitd  h^f  ebeen 
no  secrpt  to  Napdeoii:    THfe  fete'bf  the  felbWiers 
of;  Charles  X!II.  miis't  haVdt)^'h  kaiilth  to^him. 
He  tnight  not,  it  Is  tru^,  havi^Mealciilked  oA  the 
Russians'  setting  fire  to  *^(foscbt^,'  a^d  derein 
consistedYfaeinrstgieat  disaster  pf^  his  enterprise. 
.  r  I^ep^^hose  lives  are  spent  in  constant  peril  im- 
bibe a  confidence  UBauthorized  by  the  conimon 
course  of  human  events.     They  fancy  that  the 
I  sun  woi^d  sooner  cease  to  shine,  or  tbetlew  of 
he^v^n  tp  fall,  thaq  that  they  should  6e  dieserted 
fby.  theii^  pi;otecting  star;   and  such  niay,  in^me 
,^  fKie^sqre^  have  been  Napoleon's  case.    Wiieti  the 
^.jm^fiQer.who  piloted  Ceesar  expressed  his  terror 
.,  at  tbfs  rising  storm,  the  Roman  told  hitn  to  quiet 
,  his^a}acnQ^i — '/  What  art  thou  afraid  of  ?— thy 
-  vessel  carries  Caesar." 

.   ,  ..TVh<^  tlie  friends  of  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
persiiode. him. from  venturing  on  a  tempestuous 
..rsiea,  h^  replied,  "  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go:  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  live.*' 

When  Caesar  landed  his  troops,  and  burnt  his 
vesaelsy  h^  would,  had  be  been  beaten,  have  been 
called  rash ;  but  he  was  victorious,  and  the  world 
applauded.     Such  are  men ! 

"  Napoleon  was  vindictive.'* — Perhaps  be  was. 
"  He' detested  the  English.'*— Perhaps Mte  did. 
Had  he  much  cause  to  love  them,  when  not  a 
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zephyr  fanned  tl^e  air  fropd  Brilain'9  co^t,  but 
carried  with  it  ^^ontumely  and  .haired  tQw^^ls 
Napoleon  ?  Are  me^  much  in  thp  bab^^.  of  a(|* 
miring  those  Jby  whom  they  are  iiyured?  ,*'  Mat 
Napoleon  was  anxious  to  .transpojct  tb^  ^j^toei.pf 
war  to  England,— to  pollutei  witb>hl$.;legipj|3» 
.our  happy  shores,*-->tp  ov^urn.o^r.gloripu^  CfWK 
stitution/^  Undoubtedly  be  was^..  He  w»n{/^ 
>to  pay  us  in  the  same  coin  which,, we  .rp^rved 
for  him^  and  we  see  nothing  but  what,W9S|^>very 

I  natural  in  the  desire.     Nations,  who  combat,  of 

f,-,  ... 

course,  strive  to  commit  as  much  misaJhief^^fK^ 
each  other  as  possible.     When  Louifi  Xl¥*  idtif^ 
nected  bis .  ministers  to  produce ,  their  plaqa  fur 
the  invasion  of  England,  was^  ittOj  bring  Xhe  .j^rM. 
.of  peace,  or  the  scourge  of  war,  to,pur,,pljainii> 
When  the  same  monarch  despatched  JB^ipg^g^es* 
to  Ireland,  was  it  to  support  King  Wxl(iajQEir  .W. 
to  overthrow  him  ?     When  La^is  XV,  qpeply 
abetted  the  Pnetender,  in   Scotland,  w<9aiit.c(p 
strengthen,  the  ascendancy  pf  the  hoMSie  of  .Hano- 
ver, or  to  crush  the  rising  ,po,wer  of  J^funswick? 
When  the  English  ministry  connreyied  xh^  emi*, 
grant  army^into  Quiberon  Bay,  was  it  to.  protect 
the  then  govermnent  of  France,  .or.  to,  giviibMaCe 
it?     When  the  allied  lorees  marched  td  Farm, 
i»/taiii,  WBS  4t  to'iteplace  the  Emperor  Na- 
pdleon  on  his  tbrbn^,  or  was  it  to  force  upon 
the  people  a-kiiig  whom  they  abhorred,  an^d  a 
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king  wh6,  had  he;  uricler  similar  circumsiances, 
sAVayecPthe  British  Jtceptf^,  We  feel  pride  in  say- 
ing, wbuld  never,  although  (possessed  of  all  thevir- 
ttiefe  of  an*  angi^l,  bavef  bfeen  endured  ?  These  are 
c]aestlons  \Vhich,  we  allow,'  readily  answer  them- 
selves; but' let  us  not  blame,  exclusively  ifi  Na- 
polteon,  tfi^  very  conduct  which  we,  on  our  part, 
hiprve  nfever  ceased  to  pursue. 

**  Napoleon  had  no  friends :  those  who  sur- 
roimd'ed  him  sought  only  their  own  interest.'' 
The  assertion  i^  not  eiiaotly  true ;  and,  if  it  vve're, 
the  fact  would  contain  nothing  to  surprise. '  Is 
friendship  of  sludh  common  growth,  that  he  wno 
meets  it  not  must  be  tepfoached  ?  Kings  and 
nobles  may  flatter  themselves,  that  the  minions 
who  dance  attendance  in  their  antechambers  act 
from  the  loVe  they  bear  them ;  but,  if  they  kne^ 
bow  perfectly  the  man  may  be  despised,  and  yet 
how  obscqoTOusly  th^  master  may  be  courted, 
they  would  find  but  little  cause  to  plume  them- 
selves upon  the  attei^tions  with  which  they  are 
greeted.  He  who  needs  friends  will  seldom  ob- 
tain them*,  and  he  who  needs  them  not  may 

•  We  may  be  taxed  with  vanity  for  alluding  to  enir  personal 
concerns;  but  it  would  be  uograteful  not  to  state  that  we  pos- 
sess a  friend,  one  whose  features  we  never  beheld^  and  yet 
6<ie  whom,  if  all  our  hairs  were  lives,  we  would  cheerfully 
risk  at  his  command.  Were  not  his  modesty  equal  to  his 
worth,  we  would  name  this   inimitable  man;    but  his  vir^ 
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find  sycophants,  but  must  not  expect  frieads. 
If  this  be  true  with  regard  to  subjects,  it  is  ten- 
fold more  certain  respecting  sovereigns ;  for  the 
fortune  which  makes  a  man  a  monarch  forbids 
him  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of  nature, 
which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The 
mistaken  prince  who  looks  for  friendship  will 
find  a  favourite,  and,  in  that  favourite,  the  ruin 
of  his  affairs*. 

The  last  reproach  which  has  been  heaped  upon 
Napoleon  is,  that  he  did  not  commit  suicide. 
We  have  seen  how  near  he  was  even  to  this  sin. 
Had  be,  i^nfortunately,  fallen  by  his  own  hands, 
he  would,  on  this  account  solely,  have  been 
taxed  with  irreligion  and  poltroonery.  The 
change  would  then  have  been  triumphantly  rung 
on,  "  deserting  our  post,^* — "  throwing  up  our 
trust," — **  rushing  uncalled  for  into  the  presence 
of  our  Maker,'*  and  on  many  other  truisms  equally 
edifying.  As  the  case  is,  we  are  told  that  Na- 
poleon was  a  coward  for  continuing  to  live. 
Thus,  whatever  course  he  might  adopt,  he  was 
sure,  by  his  enemies,  to  be  pronounced  a  scoun- 
drel. To  those  who,  like  the  Editor  of  the  New. 
.Times,  are  determined  to  condemn,  it  would  be 


tues  are  registered  by  Hitn  from  whom  no  deed  is  hidden ;— they 
will  meet  with  their  reward. 
•Junius;  vol.  1,  letter  xxxv. 
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useless,  we  are  ^ware^  to  attempt  removing  pro-; 
possessions,,  such  as.  they  entertain  respecting 
Napoleon ;  but,  to  those  wha  are  willing  to  hear 
arguments  in  defence,,  fis  wiell  as  in  accusation— 
who,  free  from  pa»upn,  and  strangers  to  hatred, 
are  ready  to  allow  merit  where  merit  is  due,  and 
not  the  less  ai^xious  to  declare  their  conviction 
because  it  may  honour  an  enemy — ^to  those,  aiid 
England,  we  believe,  contains  millions  of  such  men, 
we  entertain  no,  doubt  that  it  will  appear,  thot 
he  wlio  had  braved  grim  death  from  year  to  year, 
in  every  form  and  feature,  was  neither  a  dastard  nor 
a  coward  for  omitting,  when  success  no  longer  at- 
tended him,  to  shorten  that  course  which,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  viewed  by  the  heroes 
of  antiquity,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  run  with  patience,  with  thankful- 
ness, and  with  resignation  to  the  divine  will*. 

We  shall  here  lay  down  our  pen.  The  mat- 
ters which  we  have  done  our  best  to  elucidate 
might  perhaps  have  admitted,  with  advantage,  of 
further  amplification;  but  *  fe  secreted* enuuyer 
est  celui  de  taut  dire^  and  our  reader^  will  rea- 
dily supply  whatever  we  may  have  left  unsaid. 
In    the    arguments   which    we   have    set'^  forth, 

*  It  would  be  quite  unnecessary  for^  us  to  enlarge  on  the 
subject  of  suicide.  Those  who  wish  to  see,  in  few'words»  the 
arguments  against  it,  can  consult  the  Principles  of  Moral  cmd 
Political  Philosophy;  W.  Paley,  D.  D.:  b.  4,  c.  3. 

N  N 


ira<bavfe  eodeatoiife^  to  dpeab  of  our  late  poi|ra»i 
fuloppOQent.witb  B:r%id  iiB^rtialitgryf^^to  i^dgB 
of  hi»'  aaiofiB'te>4<heiaotidto  of  "OQ&twha  aloeady 
beloDga  to  history ;  and  jf,  iJii  the<  pimMUlio&of 
oiireodeavoum,  we,  A«ominon  wid^cithers,  ba^ns 
fieitfaer  been  willing  oor  capable  :Of  blottiflig^i  fioiq 
the  amials  of  renown,  the  name  of  Napol6oo,.tb0 
eivor,  if  evor  it  be,  cannot  rertoa  oiw  $idte*«*  :Wa 
vuBy^  coowientiousiy  asi^rti  that  wo  kMe.w 
nuBlioe  to  gratify »  no  enfnifiies  to  iiifkilge,  na 
political  creed  to  uphold,  no  set  o£  me»  to  fiat^ 
ter^' nor,,  thanks  to  aw  God,  ai^  to  dread 
Wbat  we  thiak  right  we  bavi^,  ^NegafdH^e^^ary 
conseqaence,  declared  to  be  auch ;  what  we  tbiok 
wrong,  we  have  as  openly  denounced.  Whe- 
ther our  balance  has  poised  a  British  w  a  French 
decree  has  been,  ta  us,  a  subject  of  the  most 
perfect  indifference ;  and,  proviijj^  that  the 
truth  could  be  reached,  wc  have  overlooked  the 
contempt, —  the  scorn,  ^-^  the  curses,  loud  wd 

*  In  a  note  verhahf  delivered  to  NapoleoDa  we  read  as  fol- 
lows : — **  The  Allied  Powers,  desirous  of  proving  to  the  Em* 
peror  Ifapokotiv  thai  all  animosity  ceases  on  their  side,  from 
the  momeBt  that  the  repose  of  Europe  no  longer  is  coBcemed, 
and  that  they  connate  neiJther  wUl  they^  forget  the  place  whidi, 
^y  rightt  belongs  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon^  in  the  history  of  hit 
timet  grant  unto  the  Empeioi  Napokon,  fer  htm  and  his  fa- 
mily»  the  Isle  of  ^Iba/'  &c.  &c.— Fide  Memoirs  of  the  Opo^ 
rations  nfths  Allied  Ar^mes,  in  1813  and  1814;  Lord  Baig* 
hersh:  p.  301. 
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deep,  with  which  we  shall  probably'  be  assailed 
for  our  conduct  He  is  unfit  to  instruct  man- 
kind, who  has  nolt  suAaient  |irc^i^  to  pcMish 
what  should  be  known,  and  sufficient  courage 
to  be  fearless  of  the  result.  The  immutable 
principles  of  equity  and  justice  contain  within 
tbem  the  first  and  last  of  all  our  desires ;  and  if, 
in  the  Chequered  field  of  Napoleon's  career,  we 
have  bot  cleared  the  ground  of  a  siugle  weed 
which  prejudice  had  sown  to  bis  discredit^  we 
shall  lejoios  in  tfae  harvest  of  our  humble  labourer 
and  think,  poor  as  we  are,  that,  in  contributing 
onr  mite,  we  shall  not  whoUy  have  lived  our  days 
iif  win;* 


FINJS. 
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